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Examine the Clemak Safety Razor—Closely 






StroppingMachine 
Including Strop 








. . » Note how carefully it is made—the perfection of every detail— 
its beautiful finish. Look at the blade—feel its keen cutting edge. 
No other blade could shave your beard more easily than that. 


. Now put the Clemak side by side with any Safety Razor offered 
at a Guinea. You will then see for yourself that the 


CLEMAK 32° 5; 


is in every way the equal of the other Razor—and costs you 16/- less 
to buy. Then why pay a guinea? 


The Clemak Safety Razor is BRITISH-MADE—-simple, strong, 
and durable enough to last a lifetime. The Clemak complete 5/- 
Outfit consists of Triple Silver Plated Frame; Self-contained Stropping 
Handle; and Seven Sheffield Steel Blades—the whole contained in 
neat case, size 2 in. by 3% in. 

YOU DON’T THROW AWAY THE BLADES OF A CLEMAK 

The Clemak (Pat.) Stropping Machine costs 3/6 extra. No skill 
required—you simply pull the blade-holder to and fro. It ensures 
correct stropping and lengthens the life of every blade. Saves its cost 
many times over. 














The Clemak Safety Razor ard the Clemak Stropping Machine can be 
obtained from Cutlers, Ironmongers, Stores, etc., or sent post free on receipt 
of price direct from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO. (Room 2), 17 BILLITER STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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The Meynell Hunt. 
Mr. Gerald Hardy, M.F.H., leaving his stables at Foston Hall, near Derby. 
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WHAT 
/ HUNTING 
Is MEANS TO 


HUNTING 
DOOMED ? 


" Oo 
k HUNT- 
ING is 
doomed”! 
Startling and 
inconceivable as 
this lugubrious 
pronouncement 
must, of course, 
sound to most 
people, never- 
theless, it is the 
opinion of many 
hunting men, 
men who have 
hunted all their 
lives, and whose ideas are usually sound 
on most matters. Disquieting as this 
prophecy is, there is still a spice of com- 
fort in the reflection that if this is to 
come about, at least it will not be just 
yet, and certainly not, one hopes, in the 
lives of the present generation. What the 
dim future may have in store for us, as 
things are now tending, we cannot 
contemplate. The times are perpetu- 
ally changing, and we with the times. 
With the old adage I will try to console 
myself and all who love the finest and 
most manly of sports. 
_Few, I am sure, not living in hunting 
circles can be aware of the vast 
operations which this particular form 
of sport brings into play. Some idea 
of these I endeavour to give in the 
article that follows by the presentation 





A Pytchley Fox 


A liveiy old customer that gave 1 hour and 50 minutes’ run 


THE COUNTRY. 


WRITTEN AND 
IL"USTRATED BY 
LEONARD 


WILLOUGHBY 


of figures that 
even startle me 
as I write them 
down, culled as 
they are from 
the books and 
accounts of 
many hunts, 
which have 
been thrown 
open to me 
by many mas- 
ters of hounds 
in England, 
whose views and 
apprehensions 
as to the future I know very well, 
and share with them to the full. 
A great change is assuredly coming 
over the land, as we even now see 
in the sale of estates, and which will 
affect thousands of people, and alter 
the existing state of affairs. If this 
it is bound to affect our national 
sport to an extent which will make 
the ‘‘ glories,” at least, of the chase a 
thing of the past. Were it only 
possible in an article of this description 
to reproduce the thousands of photo- 
graphs I have taken by the courtesy 
of masters of most of the hunt estab- 
lishments in England, it would, I am 
confident, astonish my readers to find 
how great and widespread is the 
organisation by which one county is 
hunted from end to end, and with such 
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benefit (as it seems to myself and those 
for whom I speak) to a large section of 
the population. 

HUNTING IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 

For century after century hunting 
and falconry were the chief sports, in 
all of which our kings and queens took 
a delight, especially Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth, both of whom loved 
a hunt. The country was then very 
different in appearance to what 
the present generation sees. It was 
wild and much covered with vast 
woods and forests, in which abounded 
wolves, foxes, and animals who were 
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twentieth century ideas as are Captain 
Peary’s and Captain Scott’s respective 
poles. 

Deer hunting and hare hunting con- 
tinued exclusively till towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, for up to 
that time foxes had been looked upon 
as merely vermin, to be caught and 
killed, in any sort of way as best might 
be, their heads being nailed up on the 
church doors, for which the parish 
paid one penny per mask. Large dis- 
tricts were put under the control of a 
Court official, appointed by the King, 
whose duty it was to see that wolves, 








The Meynell Hounds and Servants. 
Mr. Gerald Hardy, the Master, is on the grey horse. 


the terror of farmers and owners of 
stock. The country was not enclosed 
by hedges and fences, as it now is, but 
was open, sparsely cultivated, and 
thinly populated. Over this the 
Nimrods of those days careered about 
after their hounds or falcons in a slowish 
sort of fashion, but doubtless to their 
heart’s content. What these worthies, 
whose mounts somewhat resembled 
Pickford van horses, would have 
thought of our present day methods of 
hunting, dress, and hard riding, is 


more than I can say, for their ideas on 
these points were about as far apart of 





foxes, pole-cats, and everything then 
looked upon as destructive and 
verminous were exterminated, just, 
indeed, as we to-day treat rats, stoats, 
and weasels. These officials were 
looked upon as public benefactors, as 
doubtless they were. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century attention was turned towards 
the fox as a means of providing sport, 
though who was the first to commence 
hunting it is not known for certain, 
though it is thought Thomas Boothby, 
Esq., of Tooley Park, Leicester, born 
in 1677, was the first to keep a pack of 
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foxhounds. As English gentlemen the hare, so deer hunting gradually 
and sportsmen came to realise that decreased. The country also became 





The Ear! of Lonsdale, M.F.H. 


hunting the fox gave sport equal to enclosed, parks were formed, — 
and in fact better than hunting deer, cleared away, and deer, which hac 
and was very far superior to hunting previously run wild, were kept within 














Viscount Portman, M.F.H. 
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the domains of the landed proprietors. 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries fox-hunts increased rapidly, 
after the few pioneers of fox-hunting, 
such as Hugo Meynell, John Warde, 
Peter Beckford and others had shown 
how hunting should be scientifically 
conducted, and the art necessary to 
enable this most wily and mischievous 
of all animals to be captured. 

PACKS OF HOUNDS AND THEIR COST. 
From that day to this fox-hunting 
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follows: England and Wales 364, of 
which 173 are foxhounds, 88 harriers, 
16 staghounds, and 11 draghounds, 58 
beagles, 18 otter hounds ; Ireland pos- 
sesses 25 foxhound packs, 40 harriers, 
4stag, and 6 beagle packs; Scotland has 
11 foxhounds, and 1 harrier, 3 beagles, 
and 2 otter packs. These altogether 
make up an approximate total of some 
450 packs of hounds. In round figures, 
the packs which hunt the fox and stag 
or deer, number some 9,000 couples of 
hounds, whilst of harriers and beagles 
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The Pytchley Hunt: Lord Annaly, M.F.H. 


has ever prospered ; no sport has ever 
superseded it. No sport is more widely 
followed by young and old _ alike, 
for there is none so popular. England, 
to-day, is hunted from one end to 
the other, practically every county 
having more than one pack of fox- 
hounds, which hunt every inch of it 
from August to April. Scotland and 
Wales have each a few packs, while 
Ireland can boast of 75 packs. In all 


three there are some 456 packs of 
hounds in the kingdom, divided up as 





there are some 3,500 couples of hounds. 
The value of foxhounds, of course, 
varies very much, the best bred ones 
often fetching over £100 each at sales ; 
while harriers and beagles also command 
big figures on a lower scale. It 1s 
estimated that the yearly cost of main- 
tenance of a pack of foxhounds is £1,000 
for each day in the week they hunt 

i.e., if they hunt four days a week, the 
expenditure mounts up to £4,000 per 
annum. Some packs cost as much as 
£1,500 per day, but this is confined to a 




















few of the classic packs which hunt the 
‘“shires.”’ Some years ago, £500 per 
dav was considered a fair estimate, 
with regard to the provincial packs, but 
this was when agriculture was in a far 
more prosperous state than now. Ex- 
penditure all round has enormously 
increased, and hunts, as a rule, have 
aimed at a higher standard of things than 
heretofore was considered necessary. 
At the rate now expended on the upkeep 
of packs, and taking the average of 
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WHERE YEAR GOES TO. 
We must now consider the money ex- 
pended by the thousands of followers 


of hounds on their horses, forage, their 


{20,000,000 A 


own and their servants’ clothing, 
horse clothing, saddlery, veterinary 


and stable requisites, travelling and 
incidental expenses. First of all, there 


are quite 200,000 horses used for 
hunting purposes. Average these at 
foo each, their total value reaches 


{12,000,000. Hunters in price 


vary 

















The Duke of Beaufort, M.F.H. 


three days per week for hunting, we 
alrive at an expenditure, on foxhounds 
alone, of upwards of £550,000 per 
annum. Add now the cost of packs of 
harriers and beagles, of which there are 
Over 3,500 couples, this amounts to well 
over £100,000 per annum. I cannot 
€sumate what packs such as 


hounds. or drag hounds, may come to, 
but, at any rate, the total spent on the 
upkeep of hunts is little short of 
£700,000 per annum. 
1S only an item. 


This, however, 





otter 


from £40 to £400, therefore my estimate 
of {60 is not a high one. 

The total expenditure on these is 
quite enormous, and may safely be 
put down at an average of {40 per 


horse. This amounts to 8,000,000. 
Such figures have probably never 
entered the heads of the great 


majority of the community ; nor have 


they thought for one moment into 
what channels these enormous sums 


find their way, or the classes who are 
directly and indirectly benefited by 
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hunting. Let us, therefore, look and 
see who these are and how they benefit. 
We are fully aware that neither 
Masters of Hunts nor followers of 
hounds, with the exception of horse 
dealers and farmers, benefit in a 
pecuniary way through hunting—very 
much the reverse. It is, in fact, nothing 
else but expenditure from first to last 
on their part. Who, then, are the 
fortunate ones ? Farmers, horse dealers, 
livery stable keepers, harness makers, 
saddlers, bit and stirrup makers, 
tailors, horse clothiers, corn and hay 
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shooting, or even 
it means the 
of millions of 


them, 
stoppage 


circulating 


curtailing 
immediate 
pounds 

amongst those classes who most need 


money. The sportsman may lose his 
sport and much that he loves, but his 
expenditure in this direction is saved, 


and he can, of course, spend his 
money when, where and how he 
pleases. 

WHO BEARS THE COST ? 


Having shown how much hunting 
does for the country, not only as means 





Blackmore 
irried in a leather bag slung round the 


How the fox terrier is ¢ 


merchants, railway companies, cab and 
taxi drivers, hotels and inns, grooms, 
hunt servants, glove makers, hatters, 
haberdashers, boot makers, whip makers, 
labourers, and others. All of these 
participate in the twenty odd millions 
sterling expended annually by fox- 
hunters. Indeed, it is quite probable 
that shooting and hunting together 
puts between forty and fifty millions 
sterling into tradesmen’s, farmers’ and 
others’ pockets annually. These are 
figures to pause over. It will, therefore, 


be very obvious that if anything should 
arise to 


put a stop to hunting and 





Vale. 


rider’s neck 


of circulating money and keeping up 
the breed and standard of 
well as the incalculable good it does to 
British manhood generally, I will now 
trv and analyse the reason why masters 
of hounds and others think hunting in 
the future is doomed. Take the matter 
of cost to commence with. Despite the 
enormous hunting entails and 
looking to the fact that incomes gener- 
ally of the landed classes have for years 
past seriously diminished, still hunting 
goes on as merrily as ever. Masters of 
hounds, no doubt, are frequently 
changing, for the cost to them indi- 


horses, as 


cost 








The Quorn Hunt Servants 
First Whip Leaf (in centre), Huntsman, Second Whip 


The Meynell Hunt Servants. 


Will Owis, Charles Gillson, Jack Dor, 
First Whif Huntsman. Second Whip. 
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vidually is very great, so much so that, 
asarule, a very few years of mastership 
i; more than enough for their purses to 
stand. Yet, happily, there are ever 
others ready to step forward and take 
upon themselves, at any rate for a time, 
the responsibility. It is true there are 
a few who have held command for ten, 
twenty, thirty and forty years—such 
as Viscount Portman, the Duke of 
Beaufort, Lord Middleton, the Marquis 
of Zetland, Lord Fitzhardinge, Mr. 
George Fitz- 
william, Lord 





out three and four days a week, and it 
remains now for the Duke of Beaufort 
and Earl of Lonsdale to keep up the old 
style of having their hounds out six 
days in the week. Cost, therefore, not 
being the line, let us make a fresh cast, 
and see if growing apathy as regards 
hunting has anything to do with it. 


THE POPULARITY OF HUNTING. 
Times change, as I have already 
said ; motoring and aviation to-day are 
the craze, or at 





Tredegar, Earl 
of Yarborough, 
the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and 
some others. 
There are also 
isolated cases 
existing where 
masters and 
owners of 
hounds pay for 
the entire up- 
keep of estab- 
lishments out 
of their own 
pockets. i. of 
course, refer to 
foxhunts. Of 
these, Lord 
Portman, Lord 
Fitzhardinge 
and Lord Tre- 
degar are nota- 
ble instances, 
though _ there 
are some seven- 
teen or eighteen 


others. Sub- The Pytchley. tating hunting 
scriptions are The earth stopper and his terriers men and 


always forth- 

coming towards ,keeping up hunts and 
meeting all claims for damage, and 
though, in many cases, the sums sub- 
scribed may fall far short of the 
actual outgoings, the Master himself 
then bears the responsibility of the 
difference. It is not, therefore, a ques- 
tion of cost which threatens hunting in 
the future, or even the question of 
saving expense by reducing establish- 
ments or number of days a week 
hunting. In most hunts, hounds are 





least appear to 
be so. So far, 
however, — the 
former has been 
confined to the 
wealthy or well- 
to-do classes, 
and only affects 
a certain num- 
ber ot those 
who hunt. The 
latter avia- 
tion—has yet to 
establish itself 
as either an 
amusement or 
a useful means 
of transport to 
the people. 
But neither of 
these has inter- 
fered much with 
hunting; 
motoring, in- 
deed, has cer- 
tainly been the 
means of 
greatly _ facili- 


hounds in get- 
ting to distant meets. Neither shoot- 
ing, cricket, football, golf, tennis, nor 
vachting has ever seduced away a 
follower of hounds or caused one to 
turn his face away from this ereatest 
of all sports. One never hears a soul 
sav, ‘I am sick of hunting, OF, 
“ Hunting is an overrated amusement. 
Then a certain number of persons 
regard all kinds of field sports 
with horror as being cruel. They 
would, if they could, do away with 
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Rosy and Sunshine. 
Two beautiful hounds in kennel. 


ever. With them one need not reckon hunting in 


itisthe farmers, 
over whose 
land hounds 
and horses gal- 
lop, and have 
galloped for 
centuries, who 
would doom 
hunting ? 


THE FARMERS 
OF OLD | 
ENGLAND. 


There is no 
finer class of 
men in_ the 

sritish Isles 
than the far- 
mer, and es- 
pecially the 
yeoman farmer, 
a class now un- | 
fortunately 
nearly extinct. | 
Sturdy, bluff, 
hospitable Two Likely Ones. 
ior ae . Gillson, buntsman a rad Meynell, 
i with two whelps. 
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hunting and shooting at once and for nearly all cases, lovers of sport, and 


That their 


seriously—is not Nature herself most lot has not been altogether a happy one 
cruel of all ?—is it possible, then, that for many years past is unfortunately 


too true. Yet 
who have been 
greater sup- 
porters of the 
chase than 
these splendid 
men, in whose 
hands the very 
existence ot 
hunting has 
hitherto lain ? 
Would they like 
to see hunting 
ended ? Would 
it be any plea- 
sure to them to 
feel that never 
again would 
they be able 
to welcome 
hounds and 
followers to 
their farm- 
house and land, 
to shake the 
master and field 
by the hand and 
offer them of 
their best, to see 








/ 


the red coats, to hear the huntsman’s 
horn and voice as he cheers on his hounds 
in covert, or to feel their blood tingling 
as the music of the hounds echoes across 
their fields 2. No, a thousand times no, it 
is not the farmer, who would, if he could 
afford it, be the most regular follower 
of hounds and lead the way across his 
land, for as a matter of fact these are 
red-letter days to him. He, as a rule, 
is the descendant of a line of hunting 
forbears, and hunting is in his blood 
and bone to the finger-tips. He would 
be the very last to wish it all to end. 
Apart from this, he has much to thank 
hunting generally for. His hay and 
straw and corn helps to fill the wants of 
hunts, and hunting men’s stables, for 
most of them buy their supplies locally. 
It is not the farmer, though he 
may sometimes grumble, and even 
threaten, because indifferent and igno- 
rant town Nimrods and Cockneys play 
havoc with his seeds and fences and 
leave open gates for stock to stray out. 
His troubles are usually soothed by a 
tactful master and hunt secretary, and 
his damages paid for promptly, and 
next time hounds come he is there and 
ready to welcome them as of old. 


CHANGES IN THE FACE OF THE LAND. 

Now let us consider how the character 
of some parts of the country has 
changed since the days of Hugo Mey- 
nell and Osbaldeston. The population 
has enormously increased and _ is 
increasing. Villages have become 
towns, and small towns great cities 
with suburbs spreading far inland. 
Coal in many parts has been dis- 
covered in the centre of hunting 
countries, and hence smoky collieries, 
buildings and ‘streets have sprung up. 
Thus in places countries have been con- 
siderably curtailed. Then, too, lines of 
railway have made a network that 
has cut up countries, which is against 
hunting and is always a source of danger 
to hounds, as well as being very baffling 
to followers when hounds are running. 
In early days, before railways and 
big towns, such as they are to-day, as 
I have pointed out, hounds could go 
anywhere almost, and the country 
being thinly populated and open there 
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was nothing to stop them. How far 
this curtailment of country will con- 
tinue it is hard to say, but naturally 
much more in some parts, such as manu- 
facturing and colliery districts, than 
others. It is possible, therefore, that 
in course of time some few hunts may 
have to be given up, or become merged 
in others less restricted as to space. 
3ut this would not kill hunting gener- 
ally, tor there are wild, mountainous 
and moorland parts of England which 
may in all probability never be built 
over. 

This is not the main reason, however, 
that hunting men feel nervous that their 
beloved sport is doomed ; it is some- 
thing far more serious than _ this 
that makes the cheery-hearted glum 
over the prospect. There are, as we 
know, schemes afloat for Nationalising 
the land. The outcome of these will 
inevitably be that the land will be 
gradually divided up into small holdings, 
and once this comes about, who, then, 
will be the owners? Will they be 
sportsmen, or hunting men, or will 
they be those who know and care 
nothing for sport. If, then, the con- 
tention is correct, it will only need 
a few small holders in each country, 
and this there is certain to be, to forbid 
hounds to cross their land—as they did 
politically in Ireland a few years ago. 
It may not be yet, or even in our 
time—let us devoutly hope so, at 
least—but as things are now going, 
come it must, slowly and gradually. 
What our future generations will then 
be I cannot, I would rather not, think. 
But it seems to me that as sport de- 
teriorates or ceases, so inevitably must 
man deteriorate. Where will be our 
fine breed of horses ; will there be any 
left, or any required ? And what of 
our cavalry, and the mounts for our 
officers, whose responsibility it is to 
lead, to show intelligence in the field 
and that fearless bravery which wins 
through all? By no means the least 
part of a cavalry man’s usefulness 1s 
his knowledge gained by hunting—a 
quick eye to country and surroundings 

and his pluck gained through his 
boyhood’s experience in riding across 
country and surmounting difficulties. 

















The Heythrop Hunt. 
The Hon. Mrs. Brassey starting from the front door of Heythrop for the meet, driven by her daughter in a very useful 
sort of sporting conveyance, 








The Earl of Lonsdale's Hounds Van, 


Which carries 22} couples of hounds, also huntsmen and whips and terriers. 
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Will machinery, motors and aeroplanes 
be all we can then look to and desire ? 
Money spent lavishly in England in 
the past, so much to the benefit of 
the tradesmen and working men, 
in connection with hunting and shoot- 
ing-—for shooting will also go—will be 
spent in other countries where sport 
thrives. Britons are not likely to be 
deprived altogether of sport, it is too 
ingrained in the system, and thus 
they will only go, and probably settle, 
or live a great portion of the year, where 
sport is to be found. That capital will 
then leave the country is quite obvious, 
and the millions which have hitherto 
been circulated in a healthy way will 
all come to a dead stop. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The illustrating of a subject such as 
I have here touched upon is a some- 
what difficult matter. I have, there- 


fore, thought it best to select from a 
great number of photographs, which | 
have taken in the many hunt estab- 
lishments I am personally acquainted 
with, such pictures as may prove of 
interest as 


depicting establishments 
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generally. This may help to give 
some sort of an idea of the cost of the 
upkeep of hunts, and where the ex- 
penses I have alluded to arise. The 
pictures of masters of hounds here 
given are of those who have practically 
devoted their lives to hunting, and 
spent large sums of money in pro- 
viding sport. It would obviously be 
impossible to give more than one or 
two illustrations on each point of the 
subject, and, therefore, in those of the 
hunt servants, provincial packs, etc., 
I have indiscriminately picked out 
pictures where establishments consist 
of over fifty couples of hounds. Kennels 
vary greatly in size and appearance, 
from the magnificent buildings of the 
Quorn, which cost £14,000, down to the 
very plainest and almost ramshackle 
erections. Hound vans also vary, from 
the Duke of Beaufort’s motor van or 
Lord Lonsdale’s gorgeous yellow one 
drawn by four horses, with a yellow 
jacketed, beaver - hatted _ postillion, 
down to the transformed tradesman’s 


vans. But everything connected with 
hunting establishments costs money, 


anda considerable amount too. 

















Historic Hunting Horns in the cossessicn of the Earl of Lonsdale 
The bent one belonged to Hugo Meynell. 
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‘ ‘ . : ” 
‘/ saw her there always, motionless in the gloom, austere, courageous and watchful. 


























THE ADVENTURES 8 
<<] OF MISS GREGORY. SS 


1II.—A SEASON OF MIRACLES. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 





ILLUSTRATED By W. HATHERELL, R.I. 


HEY buried Dofia Fortuna in 
7 the late afternoon, while the 
sun still quelled the streets of 

Tete, and held them silent. Her 
grave was on the bank of the river, at 
a spot whence one might look forth 
from the shadow of palms and follow 
with one’s eyes the great stream of the 
Zambesi, sliding smoothly into the 
haze of distance. Her half-caste women 
sobbed and whined at that last signi- 
ficant parting, but restrainedly ; the 
presence of the tall priest and the cool, 
calm Englishwoman who had gone 
down stream to bring him subdued 
them. It was in a hush as of reverence 
that the priest, shaking with his ague, 
raised his voice in that final office ; the 
forgotten city was voiceless behind his 
shoulder ; the palms overhead drooped 
motionless in the heat. His voice 
quavered and broke as his malady 
shook him ; it had the effect of tears 
and grief. The awed women caught 
their breath and stared : only the 
Englishwoman, trim, grey-haired, 
austere, kept her manner of invincible 
composure. And in that tenseness of 
silence and wonder the business was 
done. The priest dropped his hand, 
stood a moment gazing down, and 
turned away. The Englishwoman 
looked at him sharply, and went with 
him. The palms overhead rustled with 
the first touch of the evening breeze 
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from the East, and the women made 
way for the two Kaffirs with shovels. 
Anna, the eldest and stoutest of them 
all, stopped her ears as the first shovelful 
of earth fell. 

“The noise of it, like a dull drum, 
stops my heart,” she explained that 
evening. “I feel as though I were in 
the grave, with the boards over me 
and about me, and the lumps of earth 
falling.”’ 

Timotheo, the priest’s “‘ boy,’’ nodded 
thoughtfully. The pair of them were 
sitting in the courtyard of Dona 
Fortuna’s house, cross-legged on the 
flagstones with their backs against the 
wall. The soft gloom set them in a 
confidential solitude; the sky over 
them was spangled with a wonder of 
great white stars. The light from an 
open doorway made a path across the 
courtyard and touched Anna’s plump 
bare shoulders softly. She was all 
full curves and _ comfortable ripe- 
ness; Timotheo saw her with grave 
approval. 

“T do not like it myself,” he said. 
“ Naturally, I hear it oftener than you, 
since it is, in a manner, my business. 
But I do not like it.” 

He drew at his cigarette, and the 
glow of it lighted up his lean, sober 
face and pale, restless eyes. 

“ But, at any rate,” he added, “‘ it is 
always the last of a sorrowful business. 
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It finishes the affair. 
example, we may rest.” 

Anna agreed. “ There are some of 
us that need it,” she said, yawning. 
“Our Dofia Fortuna—peace be with 
her !—was all that is great—a woman 
of notable splendour and many sorrows 


To-night, for 


-but she was not reposeful. Seven 
maids she had, counting me, and 
Kaffirs enough to turn you sick. But 


do you think there was sleep of an 
afternoon or quiet in the evening ? ’ 

“What was there, then ? ”’ inquired 
Timotheo. 

“What was there?” Anna sank 
her voice. ‘‘ There was a woman with 
a sickness of the soul, who could not 
rest. God give her healing! No 
sooner were your eyes closed in the 
afternoon than the calling of your 
name woke you. “ My head is hot ; 
fan me,” and there was your sleep 
gone. And always there were old 
letters to be brought, and untied, and 
bound up again and put back. And 
many things of the same kind ; but no 
repose.”’ 

Timotheo lighted a fresh cigarette 
from the stump of the last, and let 
himself slip lower against the wall, so 
that his bare brown feet lay in the path 
of light from the door, while the 
rest of him reclined in shadow. He 
was full-fed and inclined for conver- 
sation. 

“This Englishwoman, now,” he 
said, “ this Mees Gregory that came 
down the river to summon the Padre 
and me—she is known to you ? ” 

“IT have spoken to her,” replied 
Anna. “ But I do not know her. She 
is English ; she comes hither from the 
South, walking, with Kaffirs to carry 
her belongings. The English always 
come in this manner. Dofia Fortuna 
was already ill then.” 

“But the Englishwoman?” per- 
sisted Timotheo. “ Who sent her down 
the river? What was her concern 
with you and Dofia Fortuna? These 
English—they are not so useful as all 
that.” 

“Give me a cigarette, then,” said 
Anna, “ and I will tell you.” 

Timotheo grunted, but produced a 
cigarette from the bosom of his shirt 
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Anna bowed over 
him to light it from his. 

“Well,” she said, drawing at it 
strongly ; ‘‘ this, you must know, is 
not an Englishwoman at all like the 


and handed it over. 


rest of the English. The rest of them— 
what are they? Mostly lean and a 
little young, with loud voices and given 
to factiousness. But this one you 
have seen her—is of a decent figure. 
At a guess, she weighs as much as I 
do. And though she is chill and re- 
mote in her manner, and very stiff 
and formal as to her clothes, she is yet 
human. One feels that there is blood 
in her; for all her grey hair and the 
hardness of her countenance she knows 
the heat of passion. One feels that 
she knows it. Here she comes afoot 
across the world, smiling that little 
smile of hers at our town and the 
people in it, and within two days she 
is in Dofia Fortuna’s chamber, easing 
her in her pain and whispering to her 
things which give her peace. 

‘“ How she got in? That was simple. 
The German that gives people medicine, 
he sent to her to ask her for quinine. 
She gave it at once, for nothing, only 
asking some questions about who was 
ill, and the like. Teresa, who went 
for the quinine, told me. And that 
evening, soon after dark, she was 
knocking at the door. 

‘““*T came to see if I could do any- 
thing,’ she said, when I opened to her, 
smiling at me in her strange manner. 
I was abashed—I confess it ; I am not 
used to these ways. I knew not how 
to answer for the moment, and that 
moment was enough for her. She 
passed in at the door as though I had 
bidden her enter; she has an air of 
lordship which it is not easy to deal 
with. Opposite to her was the door 
of Dofia Fortuna’s chamber, with light 
shining under it. ‘ That is the room ? 
she asked, pointing. And what could 
I do but nod ?” 

“ Ah!” said Timotheo profoundly. 

“But I assure you,” went on Anna 
rapidly, gesticulating with the hand 


that held the cigarette so that its head 
of fire swooped to and fro in the dark- 
ness, ‘‘ there is a compulsion m her. 
Our Dofia Fortuna—rest her soul !— 
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knew how to make herself obeyed, but without a question. You smile, Timo- 
not with that same quietness and _ theo, but if you had been there——” 
speed. Do you think I am a woman “T smile,” said Timotheo, “ because 


aS? Y os 
abd: ee i 
RRR 


( 


“Miss Gregory smile and patted her hand. ‘I'm off this very minute’ she said. 


vag stranger walk into my I, too, know thisMeesGregory. You for- 
ye ry schamber ? And yet I meekly getthat I came here with her. Well, she 
sed the outer door and followed her entered the chamber. What then ?” 
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“It is a great chamber,” said Anna. 
“To-morrow I will show it to you. 
Stone flags are underfoot, and the 
walls are all of great stones, with the 
window set high up. The bed is in 
one corner—a bed with a canopy, like 
a tent, and long, solemn curtains trail- 
ing about it. There is other furniture, 
too, but for the most part the room is 
bare, and when the candles are alight 
they make a little space of radiance at 
the heart of a great sombreness of 
shadow. It is a room that I have 
never liked ; the shadows stand in the 
corners like men watching. This Mees 
Gregory, she stepped over the thres- 
hold, and took one more pace into the 
room, and then halted to gaze. It 
made its effect with her, too. Our 
Donia Fortuna was in the bed, with a 
long coverlet of blue across her breast 
and its end hanging over on the floor, 
and her gaze turned towards us. You 
did not know that face, Timotheo ; 
you are the poorer by that. It is 
said—I have heard—that in the old 
days, before she came to her retire- 
ment at Tete, Dofia Fortuna was 
famous for her beauty. That was 
before I served her. What I knew in 
her, and shall remember till my day 
comes to be carried out to the river 
bank, was the fire that burned in her 
and would not be quenched, the dark- 
ness and quickness of her face, like a 
storm at the point of breaking, and all 
the power and brightness and weari- 
ness that stay in my mind as though 
she stood before me—which saints 
forbid! In that great bed, with the 
shadows all about and the candles 
before her like the lights on an altar, 
she seemed not to be a real and living 
thing. Even I, who knew her and 
somewhat loved her, as you might say, 
caught my breath. She was of a 
sudden ghostly and remote ; one trem- 
bled and hesitated as at an apparition. 

“The Englishwoman stood but a 
few moments. Her manner of making 
herself known to Dofia Fortuna has 
given me matter for thought. She 


approached the bed without formality, 
as one might go to one’s own bed. 
“You understand English, I hope ?’ 
she asked. 


‘T’ve come to see if I can 
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help at all.’ No more than that, and 
it was spoken as one might speak to 
any chance-met stranger on the Praca. 
Timotheo, these high people, who have 
men and women like you and me to 
serve them, have an understanding. 
They know how to recognise one 
another. I looked to see Dofia For- 
tuna lift her head and call us to thrust 
the Englishwoman out ; but instead of 


‘You 


that she smiled wearily. are 
very gracious,’ she answered. ‘ Anna, 


set a chair for the Senhora, idiota!’ 
And Mees Gregory sat down by her 
bedside and took her gloves from her 
hands. They surveyed one another a 
little keenly, while they spoke small 
matters of politeness. But I tell you 
they have a means of knowing each 
other, those people. In half an hour 
they were talking closely, the smooth 
grey head bowed above the stormy 
black one. And something of calm 
descended upon our Dona Fortuna ; 
she lay back and the lids drooped upon 
her great eyes. I, in my corner, was 
content ; a moment’s peace is never 
amiss, and I gained some trifle of sleep. 

“She is as strong as a mule, that 
Mees Gregory ; she has the endurance 
of a crocodile. Do you think she paid 
her visit and went away? Not she! 
One of us was dispatched to her 
lodging for certain matters, and when 
these were brought she settled herself 
to stay all night. She made a strange 
toilet, in which she seemed half a nun 
and half a clown. She bound a shawl 
over her head and put shoes of soft 
cloth on her feet, and established her- 
self serenely in the chair by the bed- 
side. The chamber began to be warm, 
so all the candles but one were put 
out, and by the light of it, when my 
sleep broke, I saw her always there, 
motionless in the gloom, austere, cour- 
ageous and watchful. I tell you, 
Timotheo, I have my weaknesses. I 
do not like things that are awful or 
ominous in their appearance. I avoid 
them willingly. And I was glad in 
those still hours that this English- 
woman was at least never majestic oF 
solemn. That pink face of hers—t 
does not daunt one.” 

“H’m!” grunted Timotheo. 
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“Tt does not daunt me,” said Anna. 
“And Dona Fortuna—she did not 
shrink, either. That night she had 
rest; Mees Gregory tended her with 
her own hands. She had a kind of 
slow deftness which was surprising to 
see: in all her ministry she made no 
noise. She shifted the pillows and 
arranged the bed, brought cool water 
and a fan—everything. For me, who 
had been to Dofia Fortuna as her right 
hand, there was nothing to do. As I 
have said, I made my profit of it. 

“Tt was in the grey of morning that 
their voices woke me. When you have 
served a lady like Dona Fortuna you 
gain the habit of rousing at a whisper 
to, save yourself from being beaten 
with a stick. I opened my eyes to see 
them close together, talking almost in 
murmurs, so that all they said was not 
to be heard. 

“*This languor that is upon me,’ 
Dofia Fortuna was saying, ‘it tells 
me more than you can know. It has 
dried up my desires like dew in the 
morning—all save one.’ 

“Mees Gregory was leaning upon 
the edge of the bed, with her broad 
back to me. I could see Dofia For- 
tuna’s face over her shoulder. 

“* Yes,’ she said, ‘ what is it ?’ 

“Dofia Fortuna opened her great 
dark eyes. ‘To see him,’ she said. 
‘To speak to him even though it be 
only to confess.’ 

“T could not catch what Mees Gre- 
gory answered. She spoke briefly and 
very low. Whatever she said, Dofia 
Fortuna smiled at it, a slow smile of 
great weariness. 

“ “ He was a man once,’ she answered. 
"A man—and now he is a priest. As 
good as dead, you see—and me—I am 
no better. What is it? To see him 
lor a moment under lowered eyelids, 
in this shadowed room : to see him as 
across a broad river, beyond even the 
Tange of my voice—it is not much, and 
yet it will slake what is left to me of 
my fever.’ 

“ I wondered at her voice, so even, 
So empty of passion ; and her face, so 
tranquil. It was then I knew what 
was to come and how I should hear 
the earth upon her coffin. I felt 


’ 
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wonder, too ; for Dofia Fortuna seemed 
to speak of that life she had before she 
came to this land. There was a tale— 
I had heard ends and scraps of it—of a 
young man and some desperate pas- 
sages ; but there are such tales about 
everybody. 

‘The Englishwoman hushed her as 
one stills a restless child, but Dofia 
Fortuna had a need of speech. With 
her gaze upturned to the canopy of the 
bed, and a manner as though she 
dreamed, she went on. 

““To see him!’ she said. ‘ The 
sorrow of his face dwells in my mind, 
so that I cannot remember how he 
looked when he was glad. But he was 
happy once ; that was before he knew 
I was wicked. When I close my eyes 
there is always one thing that I see— 
the bright room above Lisbon, and the 
youth who was holding my hand—and 
he—his face in the doorway, amazed, 
stricken suddenly wise and weary and 
sad. It never fails me; I have but to 
close my eyes and it is there. I see it 
now.’ 

““ Mees Gregory moved the fan above 
her, and drew the sheet straight. 

““ He is near here ?’ she asked. 

‘““ Twelve hours away,’ answered 
Dofia Fortuna, ‘ and a priest. Is that 
not far enough ? ’ 

‘“‘ Mees Gregory did not interrupt the 
fanning. ‘ Where is it ?’ she asked. 

“Then Dofia Fortuna gave her the 
name of the old Mission down the river. 
‘You would send for him ?’ she asked. 
‘ But he would not come.’ 

‘““*We shall see,’ said the other in 
her short way. ‘And now you must 
try to sleep again.’ | 

‘That was a day that came in with 
a dull, red sun floating up slowly, a day 
of heat. There are days in this town, 
Timotheo, when one could wish to be 
a dog, to be naked in shady places and 
scratch. This was one of them. Even 
Dofia Fortuna’s great stone chamber 
filled with the glow of it, and the fan 
seemed but to blow hot waves to and 
fro. She was very ill that day ; once 
in the morning her senses fled and she 
talked to someone who was not there. 
The German who gives medicines threw 
out his hands when he saw her. ‘I am 
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not a doctor,’ he told the English- 
woman ; ‘I do only what I can, and 
this is outside of my little knowledge.’ 
But they worked together about her 
without resting, sending the rest of us 
forth, so that I did not hear any more. 
But I was very curious.”’ 

“ Yes,” said Timotheo. 
But what happened ? ” 

“Nothing happened till the after- 
noon,” said Anna. ‘“‘ Then Mees Gre- 
gory came to the door and called me. 
She was dressed in her clothes again, 
looking very like a man in a guardape 
(petticoat), but pink and composed 
still. I was to remain with Dofia For- 
tuna, she told me, and attend to her in 
a certain fashion. As she talked she 
took me into the room to show me the 
medicines. There were not many. 
Then she bade good-bye |to Dona 
Fortuna. 

““You will really go yourself?’ 
asked my mistress. 

“Mees Gregory smiled at her and 
patted her hand. ‘I’m off this very 
minute,’ she said. ‘Now you must 
take care of yourself till I come back. 
And don’t fret !’ 

“She gave me her little, high, 
masterly nod, and marched forth. I 
had no notion whither she went. It 
was all outside my understanding. But 
she found you at the old Mission, did 
she not ?” 

wef ta 


“ No doubt. 


Timotheo pitched the end 
of his cigarette from him and shifted 


back against the wall again. “ Yes, 
she found us,” he said, fumbling in his 
bosom for another cigarette. He drew 
forth two, and held out the bent one of 
them to Anna. A good story is the 
best possible foundation for a better 
one ; Timotheo felt this as he lit the 
cigarette and drew at it reflectively. 
Anna captured the match and lit her 
own ; there was a while of silence as 
the priest’s servant ordered his 
thoughts. As he smoked, the ciga- 
rette-end made brief illuminations of 
1m. Anna waited respectfully for him 
to offer speech. 

“Yes,” he said again, 
us in a season of miracles.” 

“ Tell me,” begged Anna. 
you all that I knew.” 


“she found 


“1 told 
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Timotheo waved her to be silent, 
“In a season of miracles,” he repeated. 
““ We were at the old Mission, recently 
returned from a journey through the 
accursed country of M’Kombi, and the 
fruits of our labour were a malaria and 
an ague that left of the Padre the mere 
rag of a man. That Mission—it was 
built in the old times by folk who had 
yet to learn of fevers. It squats at the 
brim of the river, a long, slanting front 
of old grey stone, and within it is all 
little damp rooms like tombs. In one 
of these the Padre had his camp-bed, 
and on it he would burn and shiver 
from twelve o’clock to twelve o'clock. 
It was very melancholy there—nothing 
to do, nothing to see but the eternal 
river, no one to talk to. There was a 
pair of very wild and very timid Kaffirs 
to cook and clean-up; there was the 
Padre with his teeth chattering like 
castanhetas ; and there was I, solitary 
among them as a crow in a fowl-run. 
All day long the gaunt palms wagged 
their heads and the brown water slid 
past, and the stillness made me think 
of waiting for the Resurrection. I was 
sad. I tell you, Anna, I was ready for 
diversion, even though it should come 
with its face blacked. Therefore, when 
in the afternoon, while I mixed his 
draught for the Padre, the door was 
darkened, and I looked round to see 
your Mees Gregory in the door, it was 
not surprise I felt, but joy. Here at 
length was something on two legs! 
And yet it was astonishing enough. 
Imagine, then—out of that emptiness 
of bush and river, in that silence of 
heathendom, at the middle of the after- 
noon, there arrives your English- 
woman. She was as you have said— 
a man in a guardape, the strangest 
thing I ever saw, incredible, ridiculous ; 
but I did not laugh.” 

“No,” said Anna. 
laugh.” 

‘She spoke the Padre’s name, and 
he turned on his elbow to gaze at her, 
Timotheo continued. ‘‘A_ shivering 
fit had just passed, and he was yet 
limp and sweating. ‘I have a mes 
sage,’ she said. ‘I have come from 
Tete to deliver it.’ Her eye rested on 
me rather noticeably. 


“One does not 








“He was near the middle of the clear space, plain in the moonlight—a great lean beast.” 
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“** Timotheo,’ bade the Padre. ‘ Set 
a chair and get out ! ’ 

“That was of no consequence, for 
the rooms in the old Mission have no 
doors ; one hears quite as well outside 
as in. I stood just out of sight, at the 
corner of the wall, and there I was able 
to see how she had come. There was 
a canoe under the bank, and in it were 
a pair of the weariest Kaffirs I have ever 
seen. I learned afterwards that this 
Mees Gregory had constrained them to 
paddle through the heat of the day, 
such was her haste to reach us. How 
she was to get back yet awhile was not 
so clear; they lay in the canoe in a 
sprawl of arms and legs ; there was no 
more work left in them. 

“The talk at the Padre’s 
was brief. 

“You are ill?’ said the English- 
woman doubtfully. 

“*T am not too ill to hear you,’ the 
Padre answered. 

““ She seemed not to be assured, but 
made up her mind to speak. 

““* Let me ask you,’ she said, ‘ does 
the name of Fortuna carry any mean- 
ing to you?’ I could not see, of course, 
how the Padre took her question, 
but I think he must have stared, for she 
went on at once. ‘ My message is from 
her.’ 

“The Padre answered after a pause. 
‘ Senhora,’ he said, ‘ I am a priest.’ 

““* Yes,’ said the Englishwoman. ‘ It 
is to a priest I was sent. There is 
grave need for a priest—if not you, then 
another. But it is you she desires.’ 

“He repeated the words: ‘ Grave 
need !’ 

““ * Grave need,’ she said again. ‘ The 
gravest need of all. Your reverence, 
recall her. It is you she asks for—to 
see you and speak to you ; but it is the 
priest she has the greatest need for. 
At least, it was so when [I left.’ 

“* You are sure ?’ he asked. ‘She 
cannot live? She cannot recover ? 


bedside 


You are sure ?’ 

“T suppose she nodded, 
answered nothing in words. 

““ There are priests in Tete,” he said 
then. 

‘“““ There will be no priest if it be not 
you,’ she replied. 


for she 
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“*Ah?* he said: “The poor 
woman! So that is her need of me 
now ?’ 

‘** That is her need,’ answered Mees 
Gregory. ‘ But—but, Father, you are 
ill.’ 

‘TI could hear the bed creak as he 
sat up. 

““T have not been taught to en- 
courage my weaknesses,’ he said. ‘ Her 
case is worse than mine.’ And he 
called for me.” 

“He is a. saint,” said Anna with 
conviction. 

“Largely by my assistance,” replied 
Timotheo with deliberation. ‘‘ But he 
is somewhat of a saint, none the less. 
I could not at first believe that he was 
sober in his intention to rise and travel : 
the man was a sop, a piece of damp 
flesh ; the fever had sodden his bones. 
I almost laughed at him as he gave me 
his orders, but this saint has enough 
of the devil in him to make himself 
obeyed. It was not possible for him 
to stand on his feet, but he stood! 
And what he proposed! There was no 
returning by water; the English- 
woman’s Kaffirs had not the flap of a 
paddle remaining in their arms, and the 
way to Tete was upstream besides. So 
it was twelve hours on foot through the 
infested bush, with night coming up 
and the land crawling with wild beasts. 
I would have kneeled to him, but that 
I know him; he had a certain tone in 
his voice that told me I should be 
kicked if I did. Yes, he can kick, 
this saint. So I dressed him as he bade, 
in the little room with moss on the wall 
like green and yellow paint, and the 
tireless Englishwoman strolling to and 
fro in the sun outside, while our Kaffirs 
hid in corners and gaped at her. 

“But the Padre was like a night- 
mare to see. It was as if a corpse 
should rise up and go to work. His legs 
were like water under him; the ague 
took him by the throat and rattled him 
as though the bones were loose in his 
skin. Nothing upheld him save the 
spirit within him, and that was like a 
tempest caged. He walked with his 
face uplifted, while his lips quivered 
with weakness, and your Mees Gregory 
kept glancing sideways at him with 

















little considering 
frowns. But I 
was not comfort- 
able in my mind 
m7) had wished 
for diversion — 
true; but not to 
go forth into the 
raw wilderness 
with a priest who 
walked by supet- 
natural power, 
and that strange 
figure of a 
woman. It was 
not company in 
which to take 
risks. But I did 
not know. 

“The bush 
gr ywsclose about 
the Mission. One 
walks not two 
minutes and 
turns round, and 
one-is at the 
heart of the wild. 
The paths, where 
there are any at 
all. are Kaffi 
paths, narrow, 
trodden ruts that 
curl and snake 
bewilderingly be- 
tween the bushes 
and trees, and on 
them you must 
go one behind the 
other. The Padre 
took the lead, 
with the English- 
woman behind 
him and me at 
the tail, and be- 
hind me all the 
lurking dangers 
ofdarkness. The 
dusk came all too 
soon, and lasted 
too short a while, 
and then night 
was with us, 
crowded with 

fears. Ai!’ Timo- 

theoshivered and 
drew his breath 
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““*1 cannot wait,’ he Said gently, and he moved further down the bank. 
drowned !' | cried.” 


‘You will be 
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through his teeth. ‘‘ Even the telling 
of it makes my heart hesitate. I am 
without words to show it to you—our 
progress, always in a half-hurry ; the 
great deeps of the bush, where things 
stirred unseen; the spaces of moon- 
light, and our panting haste to cross 
them ; the back of the Padre, too thin, 
too straight, not poised as men poise 
themselves who have their senses ; the 
unwearying, pounding trot of your 
stumpy Englishwoman ; the noise of 
our breathing that might be the 
breathing of great beasts near at hand ; 
the voices of lions that we heard ; the 
strangeness, the unreality, the dread 
of it all. Of the long stages that we 
made, there remains in my memory as 
it were a flavour—the salt taste of fear 
in my mouth.” 

Anna made sounds of sympathy. 

“And all to make your Dojfia 
Fortuna easy in her mind,’ said 
Timotheo. ‘But this was not all. 
There were things that occurred, on 
which you may think when next you 
are deprived of your sleep. I spoke 
of a season of miracles. You shall 
hear. No; [have only one cigarette left. 


“T judge it was near midnight, and 
we had been on our way, resting 
scarcely at all, for some eight hours. 
There was a broad moon aloft ; where 
the bush was sparse there was plenty 


of light. I was weary ; understand that 
I was weary to the point of forgetting 
the terror and strangeness of my 
situation and remembering only my 
legs. But the Padre held on; what he 
felt, what he suffered, if he felt and 
suffered at all, is not to be told in 
human speech ; it belongs to another 
tongue. Mees Gregory flagged at 
moments, but she has strength, that 
Englishwoman ; she could spur _her- 
self to the pace as she willed. I dared 
not be left behind ; it was only that 
which maintained me, by which we 
see there is a purpose in all our afflic- 
tions. I went on blindly, and came to 
life, as it were, only when we halted. 

“ Well, at the time I have mentioned, 
we came of a sudden to one of those 
spots where the bush stands back and 
leaves a piece of the world bare to the 
sky. I was in the rear; I knew 
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nothing ; but Mees Gregory made a 
hissing noise with her mouth, and 
reached forward to the Padre’s arm 
and checked him. There was an 
urgency in the gesture that startled 
me, and I did not forthwith sit down, 
as my custom was when we halted. 
I looked between them as they stood, 
and at the sight my weariness fell 
from me. Three times already we had 
heard lions, but this was the first we 
saw. He was near the middle of the 
clear space, plain in the moonlight—a 
great lean beast, stiffened to attention 
at the sound of us, with his great head 
up and all the mass of him taut as a 
string. A breath of wind stirred the 
bush ; I could see it move behind him, 
and the tops of it swing against the 
stars ; and it carried the pungent smell 
of him down to us. We stood—I do 
not know how long—it may have been 
a minute or many minutes, and the 
great brute never moved. It might 
have been the carved figure of a lion 
set there in the pale light, intent and 
dreadful. I could not take my eyes 
from it. It crowded all else out of 
being. And then suddenly, with a 
shock that made my heart check and 
bound, I heard the Padre begin to speak. 

“*T must not wait,’ he said. I 
have my errand.’ 

“It was his voice of every day; 
they were the tones in which he would 
speak to me of his dinner. I could not 
think ; there was nothing left to me 
to take hold of. At the sound of his 
voice, the great beast in the clearing 
moved a little. 

“* Hush! Oh, hush!’ breathed the 
Englishwoman, with her hand on hisarm. 

“He put her hand from him. 

“*T am not bidden to be careful of 
myself, he answered; ‘only to go 
forward in faith.’ 

“ And he went forward. He walked 
out of the shadow that screened us 
into the pale light, and so forward. 
Anna, my friend, I do not speak of it 
willingly. For my part, I reached out 
and caught the hand of Mees Gregory 
and held it; and she did not rebuke 
me. We did not move from our place, 
nor stir, nor, I think, breathe. We 
watched the Padre. He went at his 





















accustomed gait, neither in haste nor 
slowly ; there was no faltering ; there 
were not even the uncertain feet of the 
ague stricken. His head was high held, 
even as it had been since we started ; 
one would have said a tall spirit walked 
out into the moonlight. Thirty—forty 
yards before him, there was the great 
beast, its huge head low, its body 
gathered in behind it, all lean, terrible 
strength—doom crouched along the 
ground, tense and imminent. There 
was a sense upon me as though some- 
where something was stretched to the 
point of breaking ; I felt myself waiting 
for the snap of it. And all the while 
there was the unbelievable thing, the 
Padre walking forward, eating up the 
moments at each stride, and not 
twenty strides between him and the 
shape of the lion. There was a catas- 
trophe overdue ; I knew it strangely ; 
I was impatient for it.”’ 

“Yes?” said Anna. ‘“‘ Yes? What 
was the end of it? Goon!” 

Timotheo wriggled his back against 
the wall. In the velvet darkness of 
the courtyard he blinked rapidly ; his 
recital had shifted him from his balance. 

“ There was no end,” he said, coolly. 
“Tt was in no sense an ending at all. 
These miracles—they are not dramatic. 
The Padre went on without pausing ; 
the affair still awaited the last swift 
effect; and he came as near to the 
beast asl am to that door. Yes, about 
that distance. And then the lion 
moved. ‘Here it comes!’ thought I. 
“It was time.’ But no! Nothing of 
the kind. It seemed to crawl to one 
side; it had the motion of a great 
snake. It rippled like a fluid, as 
smoothly and noiselessly, and ere one 
could rub one’s eyes, there was the 
crash of twigs, and it was gone. He, 
the Padre, did not even turn his head ; 
he went on still, and he was across 
the clearing before Mees Gregory pulled 
her hand from mine, and the pair of 
us returned to our senses,” 

“They are like that,” said Anna. 
“Look them in the eye and they 
always run away.” 

“ Always,” agreed Timotheo, 
solemnly. ‘‘ But who looks them in 
the eye if he can help it? That kind 
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of fool, thank heaven, is as rare as a 
saint. Look them in the eye, indeed!” 

““ Somebody told me so,” said Anna, 
meekly. ‘‘ Perhaps it is a lie. No 
doubt it is. And were there any more 
miracles ? ” 

“You are hard to satisfy,” said 
Timotheo. ‘‘ But there was one more. 
Do not say this time, ‘ They are like 
that,’ or I shall be displeased.” 

“T will not,” promised Anna. 

“Very well, then. The second was 
at dawn. We had gone on from the 
place of the lion without pausing to 
felicitate the Padre. He led us with- 
out ceasing, and we drove ourselves 
to keep up with him. There was 
something changed in his aspect, or it 
seemed so; we no longer saw him as 
the man we knew, full to the lips with 
fever and precarious on his feet. He 
was become a being armoured against 
the evil chances of the night and the 
bush, a man guarded invisibly. There- 
fore, when the bush led us out to the 
steep bank of a stream, under which 
the broad water ran calm and in great 
volume, we said nothing. We looked 
to him. It was one of those lesser 
rivers that come down after the rains 
and join themselves to the Zambesi ; 
they are new in their course each 
season, and treacherous as a snake. 
The sky was pale in the east; the 
dawn gust was chill in our faces ; the 
bush was ghostly and grey. The 
Padre stood, gaunt and upright, seem- 
ing taller than of old, and looked down 
at the black water below. 

““ Get a pole,’ he bade me. 

“T found a great cane as long as a 
mast, and slid down the bank with it. 
At the edge of the water I thrust it 
in to sound the depth. Up and down 
stream I scrambled with it ; but every- 
where there was depth to more than 
double the stature of a man, and no 
crossing at all. I let it go at last, and 
it floated slowly away. 

“The Englishwoman came to me as 
I came up from the water. 

““* We must find a ford,’ she said. 
‘You go that way and I will go this. 
It is the only thing. But what will he 
do if we don’t find one ?’ 

““Walk on the water, perhaps,’ 
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I answered. ‘ But this time I will not 
follow him.’ 

“*T will,’ she replied, looking at me 
strangely. I do not know what was 
in her mind. We went our ways to 
look for the drift, she down stream, I up. 

“T did not find one. I went per- 
haps a mile. I was very weary, and 
I had small hopes. When I had gone 
so far, I took my occasion to sit 
down for a while. I would have rested 
longer, but I found it too hard to keep 
awake. So presently I went back. 
There was the Padre half-way down 
the bank, and no Mees Gregory. I 
called out to him. 

“* Reverendo,’ I called. ‘ It is deep. 
You saw me sound it with the bamboo.’ 

“He looked up at me, smiling a 
little with a serious face. 

““T cannot wait,’ he said, gently. 
‘There is my errand. To-day I must 
be in Tete,’ and he moved yet further 
down the bank. 

“* You will be drowned!” I cried. 
‘As sure as water is wet, you will be 
drowned and eaten by _ crocodiles. 
And I shall be abandoned in this 
wilderness.’ 

““* Come after me, then,’ he said, 
quite seriously. I fell on my knees 
on the parched grass and watched him. 
Here, again, he did not hesitate. He 
had the air of a man to whom a charge 
is given, who spares thought for 
nothing else. He went into the hungry 
water with a calm, grave face, slipping 
from the bank to its unseen depths 
with scarce a splash. Ai! How one 
is palsied at such a time! One can 
only look, and look, and look. The 
great stream shut above him like lips 
that close over a mouthful, and it was 
tranquil again, and he was gone. 
Then ten yards down stream, his face 
came up; it emerged for a moment, 
with the water washing over it, and it 
was the same—the same, composed, 
rapt, looking up. His hands made 
weak movements; he could swim no 
more than a hen, and he went under 
again, a bundle of clothes and limbs 
which the stream bore along unheeding. 
Again he came up, further away, and 
too far for my blurred eyes to mark 
him, and then there was a space, 
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during which I saw nothing, till your 
Mees Gregory shook me by the shoulder, 

““There is a drift,’ she said, ‘a 
good one. Where is the Padre ?’ 

““Heis gone,’ Isaid. ‘He would not 
wait.’ And I pointed her to the stream. 

“‘She was insistent. Now that the 
thing was done I wished to lie down 
and be still for a day and a night or 
so; but she would have an account 
from me. And when I answered her 
shortly she struck me a most surprising 
blow with her open hand. Even the 
noise it made was surprising. So I 
told her all, as I am telling you. 

“*'You are sure he was drowned ?’ 
she persisted. ‘He could not swimat all?’ 

““My assurances could not satisfy 
her. I told her again and again that 
he was drowned, finished, ended, dead, 
but still she stared across the stream 
and made exclamations to_ herself. 
The day advanced, and the sun climbed 
into the world again. 

““* And yet,’ she said, ‘ there was his 
errand. I would have followed him; 
I would have taken the chance.’ 

‘*You are saved from that, at 
least,’ I told her. 

““ She looked at me in a strange way, 
as though astonished that I should be 
sensible and clear in my head. | 
believe she was in some degree moved 
and infected by that great air of in- 
spiration which the Padre had shown 
her. Women are often accessible to 
such matters, even old women like she, 
as tough as a sjambok (cowhide). But 
when she turned away from me, with 
a little shrug of impatience, she 
startled me with a shout. 

““*What is it ?’ I cried, in quick alarm. 

“ Her finger pointed, and my eyes 
went with it. On the further bank of 
the stream stood the Padre himself. 
He was waving to us with his arm, and 
his thin clothes were close about his 
body with wetness. He called some- 
thing, but his words did not reach us. 

““T made an interjection of amaze. 
‘And I saw him drown,’ I added, for 
I was certain of it yet. 

“Mees Gregory turned on me with 
a movement like a swoop, so that I 
stepped back from her. ‘ Dog!’ she 
said, spitting the curt word at me. 


























‘You have eyes and you see not. 
You will never see anything but the 
mud you were made of. Come to the 
drift !’ 

“T did not understand it, and I have 
not yet understood. I suppose she 
had some matter in her. Those people 
are furnished with thoughts as a 
mimosa is with thorns, and are not 
less awkward to go in close company 
with. She led the way across the 
river, and we rejoined the Padre after 
a chase of an hour, for he had not 
waited for us. 

“Well, thanks be, that was the end 
of the miracles. The rest was walking 
like dogs through the day, till Tete 
came up in our path, and I was too 
far gone in fatigue even to be glad of 
it. I tell you, there is but a dull 
remembrance that stays with me of 
our coming in at the gate there and 
seeing you girls about the door of the 
house. I saw the Padre enter, but by 
that time I was on my back in the 
shade, and slumber pinned me down 
like an assassin. It was you that took 
the Padre in, eh ?” 

“Yes,” replied Anna. ‘“ But I was 
bidden go forth from the room at once, 
and Mees Gregory was waiting in the 
hallway without, so I could hear 
nothing.” 

“But they knew each other ?” per- 
sisted Timotheo. 

Anna shrugged; her plump, bare 
shoulders rose and fell in the light 
from the door. 
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“Who shall say?” she answered, 
“Our Dofia Fortuna was very weak. 
Only her face looked out from the bed 
with veiled eyes under those thick 
lashes of hers. All expectancy was 
gone; it was a face that had been 
wiped clear like a window-pane. The 
Padre stood in the middle of the room. 
He is a very tall man ; he looked down 
at her as though from a great distance. 

““* Jaime,’ she said once, feebly ; and 
he answered nothing. ‘ Padre,’ she 
said then, after a moment. 

‘“““ My daughter,’ he answered, and 
nodded me to go forth. He held the 
door while I went, with his hand high 
up on it, so that I passed under his 
arm. Then it closed behind me. 

““Mees Gregory was without. She 
took me by the arm very agreeably 
and drew me near to her. ‘ My child,’ 
she said, in a soft voice, ‘ I should like 
a wash.’ ”’ 

“And then Dofia Fortuna died,” 
said Timotheo. “She cannot say we 
did not take trouble over her. Well, 
to-morrow we go back to our own 
place—by river this time.” 

“And that is the end of miracles, 
happily,” suggested Anna. 

» Timotheo was stiffly uncoiling his 
legs preparatory to rising. 

“Pooh!” he said. ‘“ Your Dofia 
Fortuna was neither here nor there. 
Send him news of a dying Kaffir fifty 
miles away and he can always manage 
a miracle or so. Do I not know it to 
my cost ?” 








** God help me! | was stiff and rigid with the horror of it all. 1! pulled the trigger and hit him.'” 
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THINK that Archie Somers must 
] have skipped those paragraphs in 

his newspaper which told of the 
inexplicable disappearance of some 
three or four of the English or 
American tourists who were “ doing ”’ 
Rome that winter and early spring. 
I know that he usually avoided all such 
sensational items, confining his interest 
to the political and literary columns, 
and only turning his attention to 
matters criminal or of a legal turn when 
the culprit was actually in the dock, 
or plaintiff, or defendant, or whatever 
the fellows are called who are tried for 
libel or bigamy or some commercial 
fraud. Obscure paragraphs dealing 
with just as obscure visitors to a 
foreign city meant little or nothing to 
Archie Somers, until suddenly he read 
the name of Horace Bligh. 

Horace, his dearest and oldest friend, 
had gone to Italy some three weeks 
since; and now Horace was the sub- 
ject of one of those meaningless little 
paragraphs which, hitherto, Archie, 
after a cursory glance at the headline, 
had ruled out of his newspaper. He 
came to me with the thing—alarmed, 
pale, distraught. At last he had 
realised that behind every single name 
mentioned by the scribes of Fleet 
Street lurks a tragedy, a comedy, a 
melodrama, or, perhaps, a farce. 

I read the message—and this is 
what it said : 

“Considerable consternation exists 
among the foreign visitors to Rome 
this winter, no less than eight or nine 
of whom, despite the increased watch- 
fulness of the Roman detective service, 
have mysteriously disappeared. Too 
little attention has been paid to these 
unaccountable disappearances, and it 
1s notorious that those interested in the 
tourist industry have done their best 
to hush them up. But it is time to 
speak out and warn intending visitors 
that actually some three or four 
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strangers, chiefly English and Ameri- 
cans, have left their hotels to do the 
familiar sights of the Eternal City, and 
that nothing more has been seen or 
heard of these victims. For as such 
we must consider them, though actual 
evidence of murder or foul play is 
wanting. No other motive than rob- 
bery can have prompted these outrages, 
and there can be little doubt but that 
a considerable booty must have re- 
warded the gang concerned, as, in 
each case, the victim belonged to the 
well-to-do class ; and it is, moreover, a 
matter of common knowledge that, as 
often as not, the average tourist in 
Italy carries a considerable sum of 
money in his pocket-book. 

“The individual or individuals re- 
sponsible for these outrages do their 
dastardly work with the utmost cun- 
ning ; for, in every instance, the tourist 
who has disappeared is a single traveller, 
unattached to any party or agency. 
Thus some days, or even weeks, must 
elapse before any serious effort or 
inquiry is made on his behalf, and it is 
quite conceivable that, outside the 
hotel or pension at which he has been 
staying, no notice whatsoever is taken 
of the missing stranger. The pro- 
prietors of the Hotel Monte Giordano, 
however, yesterday informed the police 
that a young English visitor, a Mr. 
Horace Blig (probably Bligh) had gone 
out after breakfast with his Baedeker, 
and had not yet returned. He has 
been missing for thirty-six hours, and 
there is every reason to feai the worst.” 

Somers had rushed round to my 
chambers, and made me read the news 
that had so perturbed him. 

It was a nasty business, for Bligh 
had actually put up at the Hotel Monte 
Giordano ; and, curiously enough, he 
was just such an unattached creature 
as the message had described. Apart 
from Somers, there was really no one 
in the world who was likely to make an 
immediate fuss about his disappearance. 
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He was unmarried, an orphan,“and, 
though wealthy, his affairs were in pro- 
fessional hands that would hardly 
bother about him till the next quarter- 
day. And, by Jove, it struck me, 
Somers himself was precisely of the 
same kind! If he chose to go abroad, 
there was no one who would miss him 
either, at least for a month or so... . 

“What are you going to do?” I 
asked. 

“T’m going to Rome—of course I’m 
going to Rome!”’ he almost shouted ; 
““ Horace and I were such pals, we were 
at Repton and the Hall together, and 
afterwards — we’ve fished together, 
shared ‘ shoots,’ read the same books, 
and gone off together—a dozen times ! 
I would have been in Rome with him 
this winter if it hadn’t been for that 
cursed cotton bbom—you know I’ve been 
playing with it and wanted to see it out.”’ 

I try to repeat the broken and rapid 
ejaculations with which Somers filled 
my sitting-room. He reproached him- 
self, he revived memories of his lost 
friend, he praised him, his pluck, his 
generosity, his fine intelligence, and 
his extreme simplicity. ‘“‘ He never 
suspected anybody—a child could have 
taken him in,” he cried. ‘‘ Horace was 
like that—he believed in anybody and 
anything till he was bitten. But I’m 
going out there to find him. They won’t 
get him if I can help it—curse them ! 
I’m goingnow!”’. .. And with that he 
left me, suddenly, abruptly, as though 
he could not stand the strain of 
waiting, of talking, of doing nothing. 

““My address’ll be the Monte Gior- 
dano,” he had said in parting; “ but 
I’ll come back to you—with Horace ! ” 

He was so young, so brave, so strong, 
just like the lost friend he had described 
to me, and whom I had barely known. 
And he was simple too, though, like 
most youngsters, he didn’t know it. 
A child could have “taken him in” 
as well, I thought, after he had left me. 

When he had gone, I got my keys 
and found a Browning and a Smith 
and Wesson I had carried in Russia. 
I cleaned the Smith and Wesson, sent 
my man out for fifty cartridges, and 
wrote a note that would go round to 
young Somers with the revolver. “‘ To 
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be used in case of need,” it said ; and 
ended, ‘‘ Good luck ! ” 


Il. 


Fora month I heard nothing more of 
Somers, nor was any further disap- 
pearance chronicled in the newspapers. 
That last message must have alarmed 


. the gang or whatever it was that had 


perpetrated the preceding outrage ; \nd, 
moreover, Scotland Yard and _ the 
Italian and United States equivaients 
were all busied now and hard at work 
ransacking the old city. Rome just 
then enjoyed an unenviable reputation, 
and the average tourist was avoiding it. 
After Easter a German disappeared, 
and Somers sent me a brief note. But 
for the affair of this unfortunate 
German he would have given it up, he 
wrote. He was going to stay on now; 
but it was difficult, especially as he 
knew next to nothing of the language. 
He had no plan, no system like the 
police. What he wanted was that the 
fellows should try and capture him. 
He was giving them every opportunity. 
On second thoughts he had not gone to 
the Hotel Monte Giordano, for the gang 
would, he suspected, fight shy of a 
second visitor from there. He was at 
the Pension Friuli, and very comfort- 
able. He thanked me for the revolver, 
adding that he had found a farm out 
in the Campagna where they let him 
practise on old chianti flasks, and that 
he could smash them easily at thirty 
yards. The Smith and Wesson bore 
a little to the right, but he could correct 
that with his eye in taking aim... . 
It was a very boyish letter, yet, for 
all that, a pretty determined one. He 
ended with, “I’m rather glad—though 
it’s perhaps brutal to say it—that they 
got that German, for otherwise I might 
have given up and come away. I'm 
staying on till I have found poor 
Horace. The German, it appears, was 
a bank manager who had absconded. 
He hadn’t a friend who’d miss him ; he 
was glad to talk to anybody, I suspect. 
They must have made a_ fine haul 
getting him—poor devil! The German 
police are here with photographs, and, 
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though he’d shaved clean and so forth, 
there’s little doubt but that it’s he. 
As usual no trace of the body.” 

Such, in substance, was the first and 
last letter I received from Archie 
Somers during those weeks he was away 
in Rome. Early in May the boy him- 
self came into my rooms. He was back 
again. I hesitated before I recognised 
him. He was older by ten years, and 
had a stoop ; and to-day his hair, that 
had always been so black and glossy, 
was dull—and white as snow. 

“ Thanks,” he began, and chucked 
down the revolver and a half-full box 


nothing of the effect of all this on him ; 
said nothing of his whitened hair and 
broken nerve, and how, a young man, 
he had suddenly passed to a premature 
middle age. In their eyes he was 
still Apollo, or Hercules, or a romantic 
being who had solved a mystery that 
had baffled all the police, and himself 
done summary justice there and then. 
He had cleaned out the Augean stable, 
exposed a plague spot and stamped 
out the plague ; but the cost—I realised 
the cost as I took in the vast and pitiful 
change that had come cover him—even 
for me, who had done no more than 
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“““He won't beat you if | talk to him and say we couldn’t find the tomb.”* 


of cartridges ; ‘‘ I only used it once, but 
if you don’t take it away, I may use it 
again—like that ;’’ and in pantomime 
he put an imaginary pistol to his head 
and made a clicking noise with his 
tongue. It was rather dreadful. ‘‘ My 
nerves,” he added, ‘my _ infernal 
nerves | ”” 

I knew from the papers some part of 
the tragedy and horror of which he 
had been the unwilling hero ; that he 
had shot a man stone dead, and had 
recovered all that was left of his poor 
friend. I knew that he had behaved 
splendidly ; but the newspapers said 


wish him well and send my man round 
with the Smith and Wesson, the cost 
was almost unendurable. The news- 
papers had overlooked that aspect— 
but still, he had hardly given them a 
chance. 

Archie was man-shy for many months 
afterwards, and woman-shy as well. 
He put his acquaintances from him, 
refused to be lionised, and took refuge 
with me and mine—mine, in this 
instance, being the two children. He 
was never afraid of them. He stayed 
with us in the country ; he read mathe- 
matics; he said the exercise soothed 
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him ; he became an expert gardener. 
One night he spoke out and told me 
what had happened, exactly as it had 
happened. The thing came about 
quite naturally. I had never pressed 
him ; indeed, I had never once referred 
to Horace Bligh and Rome. 

“T wasn’t fit to talk about it before,”’ 
he had begun, “ but now I’m feeling 
rather as I used to feel. I’m gassing 
about what happened—out there,” he 
explained, “last year in Rome. I can 
look at it now—pretty quietly—almost 
as though it had happened to some 
other fellow—Gad, but I wish it had!” 
He left off speaking for a moment, and 
then resumed with: “‘ My hair isn’t as 
white as it was at first, is it ?”’ 

“It’s a shade darker,” said I, 
honestly enough ; for I had noticed a 
slight change, and so had the two 
kiddies. 

He seemed pleased at that. “ All 
the barbers try to sell me colouring 
stuff,” he pursued ; “ but I think I'll 
wait. I’m rather good at waiting,” he 
added grimly ; “I waited six weeks in 
Rome before anything happened—I 
don’t count the German ; and when it 
did happen, it happened all at once. 
They buried poor old Horace in the 
Protestant Cemetery—that’s where it 
all began.” 

“Shelley and Keats are there and 
young Goethe ? I’ve driven out to it.”’ 
A dim memory of august tombs and 
cypresses had come back to me, as it 
must come back to anybody who has 
known that perfect place. 

“You remember the cemetery ? So 
do I,”’ he answered, “ as well as though 
I were standing there to-day. I re- 
member it, and the marble tombs, and 
the blue sky, and the splendid clouds— 
they looked like marble, too ; and there 
was a little girl who was crying because 
she couldn’t find her mother’s grave, 
and her father would beat her if she 
didn’t put a wreath on it. She showed 
me the wreath, and she said it in such 
queer English, and I was so dashed 
sorry for her. I’m rather fond of 
children—always have been. I’ve even 
forgiven her—poor little wretch! She 
didn’t know. . . . ‘ Your father’ll beat 
you if you take the wreath home 
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again ?’ I asked ; and the kid nodded, 
and cried worse than ever. 

“T tried to find that grave; the 
child and I hunted for it ; and, though 
we had the mother’s name and every- 
thing, it was all no go. I gathered that 
the name was ‘Angela Turner ’— 
that’s about what the little girl made 
of it ; but no Angela, or any other kind 
of Turner, could we discover in the 
whole cemetery. And the child kept 
on crying and saying that her father 
would beat her if she came home with- 
out having disposed of that white 
wreath. ‘ Why not leave it here and 
be done with it ?’ I suggested; but 
she shook her head quickly and 
answered me with a scared look in her 
eyes, ‘ He’d know,’ she said ; ‘ he knows 
everything ! ’ 

“T had no suspicions—one doesn’t 
suspect a little kid of eight or nine in 
a pink frock; indeed, I was almost 
enjoying the adventure. ‘ Where do 
you live ?’ I asked. She pointed out 
the direction with her finger. ‘ Well, 
I’ll take you home and talk to your 
father. He won’t beat you if I talk 
to him and say we couldn’t find the 
tomb!’ Promptly at that she put a 
tiny hand in mine, and off we trotted 
down the path and so to the dusty 
road. We were walking away from 
the city. Now my little guide ran on 
in front and seemed quite gay ; for to 
her it was all a game—just a game 
that she had been put up to. She 
never knew ; she doesn’t know to-day. 
But she must have caught poor 
Horace—just likethat ; and theothers!” 

He paused; and I could see the 
dusty road with its two figures: the 
little girl in pink dancing merrily in 
front of him and holding her white 
wreath; and Archie, tall, boyish, 
smiling and amused at her; the blue 
Italian sky above them, and the wild 
Campagna reaching south illimitably. 
They must have made quite a picture. 
. . . But now he had continued. 

“ We reached the house—it was only 
a short mile distant—a small cream- 
coloured villa standing some little 
way from the road and enclosed with 
walls and a garden. The father was in 
the garden. 


He was a young man, 

















very dark, very Italian, and yet his 
English had barely a trace of any 
foreign accent. ‘Well, Celia,’ he 
greeted us, as the child ran up to him, 
‘and who is your friend ?’ Of course, 
I came forward and answered. ‘ We 
met in the cemetery,’ I said, ‘ and this 
ridiculous little girl was crying 
.... ‘Because she thought I would 
beat her ? ’ he had interposed ; and then, 
addressing the child: ‘ Do I ever beat 
you?’ ... ‘No, father, you are very 
nice and good to me,’ was the reply... . 
‘She is nervous—nervous ; her mother 
was like that too. She will grow out 
of it. But it was very kind of you to 
bring her back.’ 

“T thought I understood, and I told 
himso. ‘Of course it was ridiculous,’ 
I added, smiling; ‘but children are 
rather ridiculous—that is one of their 
chief charms.’ And we stood there 
discussing children till he suggested 
that I should come in and take a cup 
of tea with him and the little girl. 
Without a suspicion I accepted the 
invitation; and soon we were dis- 
cussing not only children, but the 
world in general. He proved himself 
to be a delightful companion, a de- 
lightful host. Celia was sent off to her 
room ; an old woman, the only servant 
of the villa, it appeared, took charge 
of her. We two sat on, discussing 
Italy, discussing Rome and its ancient 
civilisation, His father, an Englishman, 
had come to Italy, one of the many 
British volunteers who had fought in 
the war of liberation, and he himself 
was a fervent Garibaldian. . . . Well, 
to cut a long story short, I stayed on, 
fascinated, almost spellbound, listening 
eagerly, asking for information, telling 
him all about myself as well, and even 
about Horace and my informal quest. 
He was charming, he was sympathetic. 
Reluctantly I rose to leave, and, as I 
was making my farewells, the old 
woman announced that dinner was 
laid for us and ready. He pressed me 
to stay, and I, after urging that I had 
already trespassed on his hospitality, 
thanked him—and consented. And so, 
as you will guess, we made a night of it. 

at man was the most attractive 
fellow I have ever met. 
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“ At last it was time to leave, and 
again I rose to say good-bye. ‘ But 
you can’t go back to Rome at this 
hour,’ he exclaimed, ‘ it isn’t safe ; and 
besides—I have had a bed made up for 
you. You will stay, my friend, if you 
will permit me to call you so. Really, 
I cannot allow a guest of mine to walk 
the five miles—it isn’t safe!’ ... I 
was about to tell him that I carried a 
revolver—your revolver; and then 
suddenly an intuition, a providential 
reserve—call it what you will— 
smothered the impulse, and I said 
nothing. 

““T accepted the invitation, and he, 
seeming genuinely pleased, and in- 
sisting once more on the dangerous 
characters that infested the outskirts 
of the city at this hour of the night 
refilled my glass and made me light a 
fresh Minghetti. It was late when we 
separated, he accompanying me to my 
room and wishing me pleasant dreams. 

“That room,” Somers continued : 
“T can see it now’ Again its close air 
stifles me ; again I see my reflection in 
the great mirror that filled one wall ; 
again I hold up my candle and try to 
draw the curtains so that I may breathe 
fresh air. I get the curtains apart and 
look for the window that I want to 
fling wide open. There is no window— 
only a bricked recess. And then for 
the first time I feel that I have been 
trapped. It is only a suspicion; but 
it grows . . . I am at the door now— 
and there is no handle to it! In very 
truth I am trapped, just as poor Horace 
was trapped, and the German, and all 
those others. I understand the whole 
game at last—first of all the child, 
used as a decoy, then this charming 
fellow who has entertained me, the 
pressure, ever so gentle, to stay and 
share his meal, and then the warning 
against the dangers of the road, and the 
invitation to stay the night. Piece by 
piece I fit it all together. Iam trapped, 
just as poor Horace was, just like the 
German, and God alone knows how 
many more... I looked under the 
bed. My candle shook as I cast its 
light into that gloom ; for I was not 
alone here. On my knees I was, at 
some small hour of the night; and 
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there, under the bed, I had found a 
body newly slain. I dragged it out, 
and it was ghastly ; I raised it up, and 
it was ghastlier still. Quick as light- 
ning a swift, abrupt idea had possessed 
me. This body should go into the bed 
instead of my body. I lifted it and 
put it carefully between the sheets ; | 
tucked it in and arranged it ; and now 
it really looked like a sleeper who had 
pulled the bedclothes almost up to 
his eyes. Then I drew my _ re- 
volver—your revolver I should say 
—then I drew my revolver, put out 
the light, and myself crept underneath 
the bed. j 

“You don’t envy me that vigil/? 
Somers pursued, the perspiration stand- 
ing in big beads upon his forehead. {“ I 
lay there through eternities, my hair— 
well, that’s the reason it’s white 
now...I lay there through eter- 
nities, and at last the door opened and 
he came in. He was carrying an 
electric torch, one of those things that 
you press, switching on a bead of brilliant 
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light. I could see him in the great 
mirror that filled one wall. In his 
other hand he carried a knife—a long, 


curved thing that glittered as he held 
it. Five times he plunged that steel 
into the corpse, mistaking it for me 
asleep. He moved swiftly and struck 
swiftly ; he was stealthy and silent- 
footed like some great cat; and his 
face—I could see it all in the big 
mirror—God help me!—and at first 
I was stiff and rigid with the horror of 
it all. And then I pulled the trigger 
and hit him, and pulled it again, and 
hit him once more, and pulled it again 
and again and again—the last time 
it clicked, for it was empty. He was 
on the floor with the electric torch 
beside him, and we two looked into 
each other’s eyes—both of us on the 
fioor we were; he, as he had fallen, 
and I who had crawled out to 
where he lay. He was alive till I 
beat the life out of him with the butt 
end, and took the knife out of his hand 
and stuck it in his heart. It stood 








there, the hilt erect like one of the stones 
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I had seen in the Protestant Cemetery 
that afternoon. ...I had become a 
wild beast—I had behaved like one. 

“The next thine I remember was 
being out of doors and running, 
running, till I came across a couple of 
carabinieri. They arrested me— 
luckily, I call it. I had to give an 
account of myself. The British Consul 
helped me. We found the house next 
day, and him. There was the body 
that had lain under the bed; and in 
the well outside were all the other 
bodies thrown down  there—Horace 
with them—poor Horace! . . . And in 
the Renaissance cabinet that stood 
against the dining-room wall were 
Horace’s watch and chain and signet 
ring. I recognised these among other 
watches, and pins, and rings, and 
jewellery, some intact, some with the 
stones wrenched out, and cigarette 
cases, and match boxes and silver 
things—there was quite a hoard— 
mementoes, apparently, or waiting 
their turn at the melting-pot. And 
in a secret drawer—the police, once 
started, knew their work—were notes 
all neatly bundled, the bulk of them 
Italian, with Russian roubles, German 
marks, our own sovereigns, and Ameri- 
can dollars as well, as though kept 
back for no other reason but that they 
were curious, and strange, and per- 
fectly safe.” 

Archie had finished. So that was 
the true story, the awful, unrelieved 
horror that in a single night had 
changed the boy into a prematurely 
stricken man. 

“ And the little girl ?” I asked. 

“She didn’t understand it. She 
thought it all a peculiar game which 
he had taught her. When she brought 
somebody home, he gave her sweets ; 
when she returned alone, he beat her— 
she was right in that. They’ve sent 
her to one of the convents. She really 
was his daughter, it appears, and much 
of the account he gave of himself was 
true. The servant, the old woman 
who waited on us, was never found. | 
suspect she was a confederate.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREE. 


INTRODUCTION. 
T tinat is much reason to suppose 


that the American animal tales, 

told so charmingly by Uncle 
Remus, are ones that the American 
negroes carried with them from South 
Africa into the United States when 
that country was supplied with slaves 
from this country. It is true that, 
with innate adaptability, the negroes 
naturalised the tales by exchanging 
South African animals for the ’possum, 
the rabbit, and the fox, but the ground- 
work of the stories is the same. These 
tales are centuries old, and are a 
striking illustration of the living power 
of oral teaching. At the sheep-shear- 
ings on Cape farms will still be found 
some Hottentot shearer who tells these 
stories in the shed where all the “‘ boys ”’ 
are at work, and they never lose their 
freshness. So the work goes on 
merrily, the voice of the story-teller, 
the metallic note of the shears, and 
the laughter of the workers forming a 
symphony that sounds meet and right 
in the bright sunshine and splendid air. 
It was a queer little Hottentot man, 
with a screwed-up, humorous face, that 
I heard telling these stories on a farm 
in the Colesberg district, Cape Colony, 
and through the kindness of my host 
I obtained an English translation from 
the Dutch dialect in which they were 
spoken. 


I 
HOW THE TINTENKIE BECAME THE 
KING OF THE BIRDS 
The birds all met together for the 
purpose of electing a king. Because 


they were birds, and had wings, they 
decided that the bird that could fly 
the highest should be elected king Of 
all the birds, the eagle and the crane 
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flew the highest, and they struggled 
the one against the other for the 
supremacy. The eagle mounted higher 
and higher, until he was only a tiny 
speck in the sky; but the crane flew 
higher still, beyond the ken of human 
eye, and from that exalted position he 
gave vent to a cry of joy which could 
plainly be heard on the earth beneath. 

“Hark,” said Kiewiet, the bush- 
man, “ there is the kransvo’el! I can- 
not see him, but I can hear him. He 
is looking into the south-east, and he 
sees the rain clouds coming, and he 
cries aloud for joy.” 

For Kiewiet knew how the crane is 
a bird that loves water, and at night it 
will wade with its long legs into the 
middle of some pool or viet and there 
sleep standing. The jackal isa “slim ”’ 
animal, but he has never caught the 
crane napping, for the least ripple on 
the smooth surface of the pool, the 
splashing of the slightest spray, will 
awaken him. Now, when the crane 
had pierced farther into the blue sky 
than could the eagle, he cried for joy, 
because he had won the proud king- 
ship of the birds, and then, like a 
“bolt from the blue,’’ he shot past 
the eagle again on his way to earth, 
only to find on landing there that, 
according to the strict rules of the 
tournament, he had been worsted, and 
that, too, alas! by the tintenkie, the 
smallest of all the birds. The tiny 
little tintenkie is so small that it could 
creep through a signet ring. It is a 
clever little bird, nevertheless, restless, 
noisy, and always trying to attract 
attention. The tintenkie knew that 
the crane could fly higher than the 
eagle, so, watching his chance, he 
hopped on to the back of the crane, 
and, in the confusion of the start, he 
was not seen. The tintenkie wagged 
his tail for joy when he saw the crane 
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catch up to the eagle, which had a 
better knack of starting, and had at 
first made the pace. He squirmed with 
enthusiasm as he felt the beat of the 
crane’s wings quicken and the body of 
the opposing eagle disappeared beneath 
him ; and then, carefully watching his 
time, with poised wings he waited for 
his supporter to stop his upward flight. 
The great extended wings had stopped 
all motion, the crane sailed along 
horizontally, taking breath before be- 
ginning to descend. He paused, like a 
diver before taking the plunge, and at 
that very moment the tintenkie flew 
into the air and managed to go up 
about fifty feet higher than the crane, 
who was so exhausted that he could 
not have flown a yard higher even if it 
had been to save himself from being 
shot. 

The envious eagle from a lower depth, 
who was watching his rival’s success, 
laughed loudly and maliciously when 
he saw how the crane had been out- 
done by the crafty little tintenkie. 
Together the eagle and the small bird 
flew down to the ground. There all 
the birds were proclaiming with joy the 
crane as their king. But the eagle’s 
story interrupted the coronation cere- 
mony. With mortification the birds 
were compelled, by the rules they 
themselves had framed, to acknow- 
ledge the tintenkie as the king of the 
birds. Rebellion and contempt were 
in their hearts. 

“We'll kill this tiny whipper- 
snapper after he has been crowned,” 
said they, ‘‘ and then we can make the 
crane our king.” 

No sooner had the coronation service 
come to an end than the birds made a 
dash at their victim. The sharp, 
beady eyes of the tintenkie took in the 
situation at a glance. Quicker than 
the twinkling of an eyelid he slipped 
into a mouse-hole close at hand, so 
tiny that no other bird was small 
enough to get into it. The enraged 
birds, baulked of their prey, called for 
the owl. 

‘“Come here, owl,” said the aasvo’el 
“Stand by this hole and watch for the 
tintenkie coming out, and kill him. 
If you let him escape we'll kill you.”’ 
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The owl watched, and the sun 
climbed higher and higher into the sky, 
The heat became greater; the owl 
dozed ; soon after he fell asleep. Then 
the tintenkie flew out of the mouse- 
hole and got away. 

The birds were furious with the owl 
for letting him escape. They flung 
themselves upon him and pecked and 
spurred him so madly that the wretched 
bird despaired of saving his life. By 
extreme good fortune he freed himself 
and got away. The mob, with hue 
and cry, came after him. Again for- 
tune favoured him ; he slipped into a 
hollow tree where in the darkness he 
could not be found. So the birds went 


to roost that night very unhappy, 
because the tintenkie was still their 


king and the owl had escaped from 
them. As for the owl, after that he 
only dare come out at night, for if he 
went abroad by day ail the birds would 
join one another in trying to kill him. 


IT. 


HOW THE ECHO SAVED THE JACKAL, 


Uncle Lion was angry with the jackal 
because he had stolen a “ kwagga” 
(zebra) which Uncle Lion had killed, 
but Uncle Lion could not catch him. 
So one day he watched the jackal leave 
his house and go over the veldt, and 
then he slipped into the house, and hid 
himself in the parlour at the end of 
the passage, waiting to kill the jackal 
when he came back. 

About an hour later he heard the 
jackal singing as he came home again. 
Suddenly the singing (or howling) 
ceased, for the jackal had caught sight 
of the spoor of the lion going into his 
house, nor could he see any sfoor to 
show that he had gone away again, 
and yet no lion was anywhere to be 
seen. Then the jackal made a plan. 
He began to speak aloud, as if to him- 
self. 

“Now,” said he, “I must do as I 
always do; I never enter my house 
without testing it to see if it is quite 
safe, and the way I try it is this: I 
call down the passage ‘Mijn fuss, 
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and if everything is as it should be the 

echo ‘ Mijn huts’ will come back.” 
Then the jackal, stepping forward, 

made a speaking-trumpet of his two 


paws, and bawled into the house: 
“Mijn huis” (my house). Not a 
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“ Mijn 


A second time he called out 
huts. 
Not a sound came back ; Uncle Lion 
kept very quiet. 
‘TI don’t like this,” 
jackal. 


” 


exclaimed the 
doesn’t come 


“Tf the 


echo 





“The heat became greater ; the ow! dozed ; soon after he fell asleep. Then the tintenkie flew out 
of the mouse-hole and got away.” 


sound came back. 
very quiet. 

_" That’s very strange,” said the 
jackal ; “ that’s the first time the echo 
has failed me. There must be some- 
thing wrong. However, I’ll try again.” 


Uncle Lion kept 


growled the lion. 


back this time I’ll go away and make 
a house somewhere else.” 

“A plague of ants afflict his hide,” 
“Tf I don’t take the 


echo’s place the foolish fellow will for- 
sake his home.” 
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third time “ Mijn huis.” 


““ Mijn huis’’ came back the echo, 
but in the much deeper bass voice of 


the lion. 


“Oh, hee! Uncle Lion,” laughed the 
jackal, ‘““I knew you were hiding in 
my house ; but you can’t catch a jackal 


asleep.” 


And with that the jackal went off, 
while the lion returned in chagrin to his 
own house, vastly ashamed of having 
been tricked so neatly by his wary 


neighbour. 


- Wane > Ow me Tm eee 
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Just then the jackal called out the 






you (and Kiewiet is my Chief), said 
too: “‘ Yes, it is a wild sea-duck.” 
And it came nearer and nearer until 
it was quite close to the land, when it 
folded its wings and stopped. And as 
Kiewiet, my Chief, and I, Danster, 
watched, we saw it put off its little 
ducks, two on this side and two on that, 
and the little ducks swam right on to 
the land with their funny fins. And 
then Kiewiet saw, and I, Danster, saw, 
that there were men inside the little 
ducks, only they were white men. And 
the men beckoned to us, and we went 





““*Oh, hee! Uncle Lion,’ laughed the jackal, ‘/ knew you were hiding in my house ; but you can't 
catch a jackal asleep.’" 


Ill. 


HOW THE HOTTENTOTS CAME NORTH. 

It was when Kiewiet was chief. 
Kiewiet was chief of the Hottentots, 
and I, who speak to you, am Danster, 
and Kiewiet was my chief. And one 
day Kiewiet and I were standing on 
the groot tafelberg (big table mountain) 
looking out to the sea in the direction 
of the big hole into which the sun goes 
down, where he sleeps, when we saw 
far-r-r-r-r-r away a strange thing coming 
over the sea—a thing, BIG, with white 
wings. 

Kiewiet said it was a wild sea- 
duck, and I, Danster, who speak to 





down to them. And they had little 
round, brown, copper things on the 
palms of their hands, and we gave them 
things, and they gave us the little 
round, brown, copper things. Then 
they got into the little ducks, and the 
little ducks swam off with their funny 
fins to the big, wild sea-duck, and she 
took them on her back and swam off, 
and went far-r-r-r-r away in the direc- 
tion of the big hole into which the sun 
goes down, where he sleeps. 

Some time after, Kiewiet saw, and I, 
Danster, saw, and all Kiewiet’s men 
saw, far-r-r-r-r away the big, wild sea- 
duck coming again from the direction 
of the big hole into which the sun goes 
down, where he sleeps ; and, as before 


























the big, wild sea-duck stopped swim- 
ming and folded her white wings ; then 
she put off her little ducks—two on this 
side and two on that—and_ these 
paddled to the land, and the white men 
jumped on shore again. And Kiewiet, 
and I, Danster, and all Kiewiet’s men 
(for Kiewiet was Chief of the Hotten- 
tots) went to the white men, who held 
out the little, round, brown, copper 
things on the palms of their hands ; 
and we gave them sheep and goats, 
and milk and fruit, and they gave us 
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the direction of the big hole into which 
the sun goes down, where he sleeps. 

“ Now we'll kill the white men, all of 
them,” Kiewiet said. So Kiewiet, 
our Chief, got his stone axe and his 
spear, and his bow and poisoned arrows, 
and I, Danster, who speaks to you, I 
got my stone axe, and spear, and my 
little bow and poisoned arrows, and all 
the Hottentots—like Kiewiet, the 
Chief—got their stone axes, and spears, 
and little bows and poisoned arrows ; 
and we watched the big, wild seaduck. 





“* Man, we must be quick,' said the wolf ; so off he and the jackal went at a jog trot.” 


the little, round, brown, copper things. 
But this time a Hottentot killed a 
white man, and the others ran away, 
and got into the little ducks which 
swam out to the big, wild sea-duck, 
and she went away in the direction of 
the big hole into which the sun goes 
down, where he. sleeps, “ Wacht ’n 
hetje ” (wait a bit), said Kiewiet, ‘“ the 
big, wild sea-duck will come again, and 
then we'll kill all the white men.” 

So high up on the groot tafelberg we 
sat and watched, and watched until 
some moons, after we saw the big, wild 
sea-duck far-r-r-r-r away coming from 





Soon she stopped swimming, and 
folded her white wings; the little 


ducks got off her back—two on this 
side and two on that—and they swam 
to the shore. Then the white men 
jumped ashore and beckoned to us. 
This time they did not hold out to us 
the little, round, brown, copper things 
on the palms of their hands; but 
instead they had a big copper thing, 
long and heavy, on wheels, with a big 
hole in it. Then they tied a long rope, 
as strong as a buffalo reim, to the big 
copper thing, and signed with their 
hands to us to pull it up from the shore. 
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Kiewiet said to us: “‘ Don’t shoot ! 
Pull the big copper thing to our huts, 
and then we'll kill all the white men, 
and we’ll cut the big copper thing into 
rings for our wives to wear on their 
wrists and ankles.” So we laughed, 
and Kiewiet and I, Danster, and all 
the Hottentots took hold of the long 
rope, and we pulled, and pulled, and 
started to drag the big copper thing to 
our huts, when suddenly a white man 
put a red flame on the end of the big 
copper thing ; and then—gooms! ! !— 
lightning and thunder came out of the 
big copper thing; and Kiewiet, our 
Chief, and I, Danster, who speaks to 
you, and all the Hottentots were blown 
away. Only Kiewiet and I, Danster, 
got up again. We had got a big fright, 
sO we ran, and ran, and ran, and ran, 
nor did we stop running until we got 
to the big river (the Orange River) 
far-r-r-r-r away from the Tafelberg, 
near to the big hole into which the sun 
goes down, where he sleeps. 


IV. 


THE WOLF’S GLUTTONY CAUSED 
HIS DEATH. 


HOW 


“ Wolf!” called the jackal one day 
to his cousin, “I know of a kraal 
(sheep-fold) near by, where a_boer 
(farmer) has got a score of tender, fat, 
little kids. Shall we go? ”’ 

“ Rather!” replied the wolf, show- 
ing his white teeth, and giving a sharp 
whisk with his straight, short tail, ‘“‘let’s 
go at once; we still have two hours 
before sunrise. ~ How far off is it ?”’ 

“ About an hour and a half (eleven 
miles).”’ 

“Man, we must be quick,” said the 
wolf ; so off they went at a jog trot. 
When they arrived at the kraal they 
found the wall too high to jump over, 
but that did not matter, for there 
was a drain-hole through which they 
easily crept. Two innocent kids were 
caught and killed before they could 
cry out. 

Presently the wolf said, ‘‘ Jackal, 
how much have you eaten ? ” 
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Now, the jackal, who had only 
begun to eat his kid, knew how greedy 
the wolf was, so, in order to tease him, 
and knowing it was too dark for the 
wolf to see for himself, he replied, 
“T’ve just begun my second.” The 
wolf was afraid that the jackal would 
get more to eat than he did; he 
gobbled up his first kid, and caught 
and killed another. 

“ Jackal, how much 
eaten ?”’ he asked again. 

The jackal, laughing to himself, for 
he had only eaten the half of his first 
kid, answered, “I’ve just begun my 
third.” 

The gluttonous wolf swallowed his 
second kid in big mouthfuls, and 
seized and killed a third. 

“ Jackal,” he inquired once more, 


have you 


“how much have you eaten?” to 
which question the jackal made 
answer, “I’m just finishing my 
fourth,” whereas he had not yet 


finished his first. 

Full of envy, the frenzied wolf made 
his third kid disappear faster than the 
other two, and had actually begun to 
devour a fourth, when the jackal, 
seeing the sun rising above the range 
of kopjes in the east, gave up the 
deception, swallowed hastily the last 
mouthful of his first and only kid, crept 
through the hole in the wall into the 
open country, and, still desiring to 
torment the wolf, shouted as loud 
as he could, ‘‘ Boer, Boer, daar’s ’n wolf 
in die kraal die jou lammers opvreet.” 
(‘“‘ Farmer, farmer, there’s a wolf in your 
kraal eating your kids!”’) Then, turn- 
ing to the wolf, he said: ‘‘ Come on, 
jong, come quickly! Here comes the 
farmer.” The wolf, believing him, ran 
to the hole and tried to get through ; 
but, alas! he had so gorged himself 
that he was far too big to do so. 
Then, to the jackal’s surprise, it So 
chanced that the farmer was awake 
and not asleep as the jackal had 
thought when he had called him; 
and now the jackal saw him running 
towards the kraal with his gun in his 
hand. The jackal easily escaped ; but 
the wolf, imprisoned by his own act 
of gluttony, met with the death he 
so richly deserved. 























V. 
HOW THE WOLF SPOILT HIS TAIL. 


The jackal’s tail is long and curly, and 
the wolf's tail is rather short and 
quite straight. Once it was as long 
as the jackal’s, and curled like his, 
but not quite so gracefully at the 
tip. This troubled the vanity of the 
wolf, so he said to the jackal one 
day : 

“ Jackal, what do you do to make 
the tip of your tail curl so beautifully ? ” 
“T’ll tell you,” answered the jackal. 

The wolf pricked up his ears with 
pleasure, and was all attention. 

“When my tail gets out of curl I 
go down to the pot-klet (pot-clay) at 
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down into the hole. Then his wife 
filled it in and trampled it down very 
hard. 

“Gently, gently, wife, you're too 
clumsy,” complained the wolf. 
“Who’s clumsy?” said his wife ; 
if you don’t like the way I do it, you 
can do it yourself.” 

The wolf got angry, and tried to get 
at his wife to pull her tail, but the 
ground held him fast. 

“ Well, I’ve changed my mind, any- 
how,” he said, trying to smile plea- 
santly, ‘‘ let me get out.” 

“No, dear husband,” said the wife, 
“in justice to you and in justice to 
myself I couldn’t do it. After what 
you've said, I think you had better 


“ 





“She picked up a shovel and marched off home, pretending not to hear all the rude things her 
husband said about her.” 


the bloemfontein (flower fountain), and 
I make a hole in the fot-klei and sit 
with my tail hanging down into the 
hole. Then my wife fills the hole up 
and tramps the ground down very 
hard. I stay there all night, and when 
I take my tail out next morning I 
find it very beautiful, with a sweet 
little curl at the end of it.” 

_ Then the jackal went off in the direc- 
tion in which he saw some aasvo’els 
(vultures) were flying. The wolf 
thought, and thought for a long time, 
turning round every now and again to 
look at his tail. That night the wolf 
took his wife with him to the bloem- 
fontein. There he made a hole in the 
pot-clay, and sat with his tail hanging 


stay here all night,” and making a 
horrid face at him, which made him 
the maddest wolf in the veldt, she 


picked up a shovel and marched off 


home, pretending not to hear all the 
rude things her husband said about 
her. 


It was winter time, and during the 
night it froze very hard. The cold was 


great, and the foolish wolf shivered and 


shivered, while the noise of his teeth 
chattering was like the clattering of 
pots. 

As bad luck would have it, he had 
put his matchbox down just beyond 
his reach, so that even the consolation 
of smoking his pipe was denied to 
him. 
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The night was a dreadfully long one. 
He watched eagerly for the sunrise. 
As soon as the cocks began to crow for 
the dawn he called aloud to his wife, 
but no wife came. He tried hard to 
pull out his tail—the pot-clay was 
frozen as hard as steel and it held him 
like a vice. 

Just then his wife came back. With 
tears of misery streaming down his 
cheeks, he cried: ‘Oh, wife! come 
and get me out.” 

He pulled hard on his tail and his 
wife pulled on him, but still he could 
not budge from the spot. 

The jackal, who was watching from 
behind a bush, had to hold his sides 
because they ached so from laughing. 

He now stepped forward. 

“ Jackal,” called the wolf, 
and help me get my tail out.” 

The jackal, after looking over his 
shoulder, cried out excitedly : “‘ Wolf, 
gouw, gouw! (quick, quick!). Here 
come some Boers and a lot of dogs.” 

The wolf got such a fright that, with 
a big tug, he snapped off the end of 
his tail. 

So you see why the jackal’s tail is 
long and curly and the wolf's tail is 
short and quite straight. 


** come 


VI. 


HOW THE JACKAL TRICKED UNCLE 
LION AND CAUSED HIS DEATH. 


fi. “ Jackal,” said Uncle Lion one day, 
coming to the jackal’s door, “ come 
and hunt.” 

The jackal and the lion were friends 
at that time. 

“Yes, Uncle Lion ;” so they went 
off together across the veldt a-hunting. 
But the springbok ran away, and the 
“ kwaggas ”’ were not on that part of 
the veldt ; the paauws laughed at them 
as they flew over their heads, and the 
sun grew hotter and hotter. 

The lion wiped his brow and growled : 
“Waugh! Jackal, its banje warm 
(very hot). I'll rest here under this 


besembosch, but do you go and find 
some game—then call me and I'll 
come and kill it.” 
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So the lion fell asleep, and the jackal 
wandered off towards the river. 

In half an hour he came back. 

“Uncle Lion, Uncle Lion,” he 
whispered, shaking him. 

“ Waugh !”’ roared the lion, “ what 
are you doing ?”’ 

“ Hush, Uncle Lion,” cautioned his 
small friend, “ there’s a krans (cliff) 
just over there and when I peeped 
loerde (over) it I saw three big oxen 
one a big, fat, sleek, white ox.” 

“ That’s good,” said the lion shaking 
himself, “‘ I’ll go and kill it.” 

When he arrived at the krans the 
lion peeped over the edge, and there, 
sure enough, were three big, fat oxen 
lying down. 

The lion made a spring and landed 
right on top of the white ox. With 
his strong right paw he caught the ox 
by the nose, and bent its neck until 
it broke. The other two beasts tore 
across the veldt mad with fright. 
“ Dit is fluks ” (this is capital) said 
the lion. “ I'll stop here, jackal, and do 
you go to my house and tell my vrouw 
'n kinders (wife and children) to come 
and help me _ carry the meat 
home.” 

So the jackal had weg gehard loop (ran 
off). But instead of going to the lion’s 
house, which was far away, he went 
to his own, which was near, and fetched 
his own wife and children, getting at 
the same time a plentiful supply of 
knives and cords. 

When he got near the krans, he hid 
them in a cave, and then, with his 
tongue lolling out of his mouth and 
limping as if footsore with running, 
he returned to the lion. x 

‘‘ Where are my wife and children ¢ 
inquired the lion. 

The jackal, panting for breath, and 
holding his side as if he had a “ stitch ” 
in it, said : “‘ When I got to your house, 
Uncle Lion, I told your wife, but she 
said it was too hot and she would not 
come.” 

“What!” roared the lion, “ too 
hot and she would not come? Ah-hee, 
jackal, do you stop here and mind you 
keep the aasvo’els (vultures) off this 
carcase : I’ll soon see whether my wife 
won’t come when I send for her.” 

















The lion ran home. When he got 
there he found his wife knew nothing 
about the message, because the jackal 
: had never been near the place. 
“Waugh!” roared the lion, mad 
with rage,‘ that jackal is up to his 
little games again. But do you and 
: the two children come quickly and 
bring all the sacks you can to put th» 
beef in, for the white ox is a great, fat, 
sleek beast.” 
In the meantime the jackal fetched 
his wife and children out of the cave. 
“ Maak gouw,’ he ordered, ‘‘ make 
haste before Uncle Lion comes back.” 
So with their kuives the jackal, his 
wife, and the four little ones cut up 
the carcase of the ox, and tied the 
meat into bundles. The ‘ackzl tcok 
the biggest bundle, his life the 
next biggest bundle, his 
eldest son the next biggest, 
his eldest daughter the 
smallest but two, his 
second son the smallest 
but one, and the baby 
jackal took the small- 
est kundle. Then 
in single file they 
wended their 
way across the 
veldt to a 





“So with their knives the jackal, his wife, and 
the four little ones cut up the carcase of the ox, 
and tied the meat into oundles. Then in single 
file they wended their u ay across the veldt.” 


kopje the top of which had a krans 
all round it, and a path up the krans 
Just big enough for the jackals to pass 
along it. When they got to th: top 
they saw the lion, with his family 
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walking one after another behind him, 
coming to the place where the ox had 
been killed. 


“Gouw gouw,” 


































velped the jackal, 


““we must make a fire and roast the 
_ pT .. 


meat before Uncle 
Lion comes.” 

And the 
little 
jackals 
ran 


























round 
or and round 
like teeto- 
tums in their 

excitement. 
When the lion 
arrived at the foot of 
the krans he _ roared 
mightily, for there was lying, 
not the dead ox but only its 

skin and its horns and hoofs. 

‘Ah, that jackal!” he cried, “ I'll 
break hi. back ‘or this.” 

He roared again, his wife roared, 
his two children roared, and the echo 
roared back at them. 

Just then he spied some thin, blue 
smoke making spiral curls into the air 
from the top of the kopje, and away 
he galloped in its direction. He 
climbed the kopje, but was stopped by 
the krans. 

He prowled around its foot searching 
for a way up. 

At last he found the only path there 
was, the small one by which the 
jackals had gcne up, but it was far 





too narrow for his big body. So he 
called out to the jackal. 
“Is that you, Uncle Lion?” ques- 





tioned the jackal, looking over the 


edge. 
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“Yes,” said the lion, pretending to 
smile good-humouredly. “I want to 
come up. Get a riem (a leather thong) 
and pull me up.” 

The lion heard the jackal call out 
to his children: ‘‘ Bring me a riem, a 
strong riem—the best buffalo riem ;”’ 
but he did not hear him whisper : 
“ Bring me a slechte riem”’ (a weak 
one). 

The jackal threw the end of the 
riem over the krans. 

“Here you are, Uncle Lion 
round your waist.” 

The lion did so, and the jackals began 
to pull him up; but when he was 
half-way up the riem broke, and he 
fell to the ground with an awful thud. 

“Ugh ! jackal,’’ roared the lion, so 
loud that the crane heard him in the 
clouds; “IT’ll break every bone in 
your body for this. I’ll make mince- 
meat of you. Get another riem—a 
strong one this time, and pull me up.” 

So another riem was brought, and 
again the lion was pulled up half-way, 
and again he fell down, if anything, 
harder than before; and he _ rose 
limping. 

“Well, jackal,” said the lion, trying 
to make the best of a bad bargain, 
“T see I can’t get up, so do you throw 
me down the biggest pieces of meat, 
and you can keep the rest for yourself.” 

The wily jackal assented. 

“To be sure, Uncle Lion. Children, 
dear, bring me the four biggest bundles 


tie it 


DEAD 


LEAVES 
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of meat, and we'll keep the two small 
ones.” But running up to his wife 
he said: ‘‘ Quick, . quick; put this 
round stone in the fire and make it 
hot.” 

This was done. 

“Now wrap it in this large piece 
of steak.” 

“Here you are, dear uncle,” called 
out the jackal, hastening to the edge 
of the krans with his burden : 


“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And in your mouth you'll find a prize.” 


The lion saw the red, juicy piece of 
steak, and with a lick of his great chops 
he closed his eyes and opened wide 
his huge mouth, whereupon the jackal 
dropped the fatal morsel right into it. 

With one gulp it was gone. 

“Waugh-h-h!”’ roared the lion in 
a terrific voice, “ jackal, I’m burning 
inside, give me some water”; and 
he rolled on the ground in his agony. 

““ There’s no water here, Uncle Lion, 
but over there I can see a v/et,”’ replied 
the jackal, now laughing outright, 
while his wife and four little ones 
danced and sniggered to their hearts’ 
content. 

The lion gave one look, saw the 
water, bounded down the kopje, and 
tore across the veldt as fast as his legs 
could carry him. But the hot stone 
he had swallowed was too much for him. 
Before he got half-way to the vler he 
fell down dead. 


ADRIFT. 


EAD leaves adrift in air and sky, 
[ Borne here, and there, and low, and high, 
In colours of the sunset dress’d ; 
The gold and crimson of the west, 
For royal robes in which to die. 


Adown they whirl—they float 


they fly, 


Or weirdly dance—fantastic—shy, 
Until we view with vague unrest, 


Dead leaves adrift. 


They pass us with a ghostly sigh, 

As when pale shapes go rustling by, 
Through dim, old halls on doleful quest ; 
Sad, piteous wraiths from graves unblest : 

Poor souls that may not quiet lie— 

Dead leaves adrift ! 


M. E. WoRSFOLD. 
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HE evening was warm, almost 
sultry, but Mrs. Cheveral, 
sitting at her /éte-d-téte dinner 
with her husband, wore a wrap round 
her shoulders. The marble pallor of 
her face, perfect almost in line and 
contour, gave off an atmosphere of 
gloom and frozen silence which seemed 
to communicate themselves to her sur- 
roundings. The white napery gleamed 
with a frigid sheen, the steel of the 
cutlery, the splendid cut crystals ap- 
peared to dart icy glints as they caught 
the cold white lights of the electroliers. 
The room contained hardly any sound 
save the muffled footfall of the gliding 
Manservant and the occasional clatter 

of the covers. 

Spencer Cheveral watched his wife 
closely, but all the magnetic fervour of 
his glance failed to attract her eyes. 

Copyright 1910 by 
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abruptly in her rush, her mouth half-open, her eyes staring wide in evident consternation.” 


POSSESSION. 


GORDON. 


The grim, determined air about his 
mouth hardened as the meal drew 
nearer to its close. At last the servant 
retired, and a few moments later Mrs. 
Cheveral rose, and, with a faint in- 
clination of her head, prepared to leave 
the room. Her husband rose as well, 
made a move in the direction of the 
door to open it for her, and then 
stopped. His manner was abrupt. 

‘Joan, can you spare me a few 
minutes ?”’ he asked. 

“Certainly, Spencer,” 
reseating herself listlessly. 

“Joan, to-morrow is the 28th of 
July.” 
““T believe so.” 

“ Doesn’t the date convey anything 
to you ?”’ 

She shook her head reflectively, and 
then uttered a faint exclamation of 
comprehension. 


Samuel Gordon. 


she replied, 
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“‘ Yes, to-morrow we shal] be married 
a twelvemonth,” he said, watching her 
keenly. 

“What, is it only a twelvemonth ? ”’ 

“‘ Evidently it seems longer to you.” 

“Spencer, I can’t help saying it— 
it seems ages and ages.” 

“T’m sorry. I’m sure I’ve tried my 
best to make time go faster—that is, 
I suppose, more pleasantly for you.” 

“Oh, yes, you have, indeed, Spen- 
cer!” she admitted eagerly. “‘ You’ve 
been kindness and patience itself. 
You've been a hundred times better to 
me than I deserve. o 

“We won’t go into that now,” he 
interrupted her. ‘The point is that 
a year has been long enough to give 
ourselves a fair trial, and the con- 
clusion we must both come to is that 
the situation is impossible. I’m speak- 
ing without any bitterness, Joan.”’ 

“I—I don’t know what you are 
driving at. What do you suggest ?”’ 
she asked, her expressionless voice 
tinged with just a faint shade of alarm. 

“To separate—quietly, of course, 
and without any fuss. You will stay 
here, and I’ll go away, for a year, two 
years—in fact, as long as you like. 
I’ve got an excellent pretext if one is 
wanted. Young Hardacre is getting 
up a big game shooting expedition, and 
I know he’ll be glad of my company.” 

Her eyes opened wide in astonish- 
ment. 

“ But why, Spencer ? 

“Why ?” he echoed, a_ half-indig- 
nant ring in his voice. ‘“‘ You ask why 
I want to go? Surely you don’t mean 
the question seriously.” 

He paused as if to give her time for 
denial or confirmation. But her per- 
plexity seemed to hold her silent. 

“Well, then,” he resumed briskly, 
“as we are discussing the matter for 
the first and probably the last time, 
I'll give you a plain answer. If my 
rival were a living man I’d stay and 
fight it through to the bitter end; 
but, seeing that your first husband is 
unassailable where he is, there’s nothing 
left for me but to throw up the sponge. 
I have no business here, with another 
man in possession. Or if you dislike 
the phrase, with its somewhat sordid 





” 
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connotation, I’ll say that I refuse to 
go on battering my life to pieces 
against the headstone on Wickham’s 
grave.” 

“Yes, yes; I’ve given you cause to 
say that,’ she exclaimed helplessly, 
piteously. ‘I ought not to have let 
him keep his hold on me like that, 
And I’m afraid his power over me shows 
no sign of relaxing. It’s wrong of him, 
I know—it’s the only wrong he ever 
did me. But the fault isn’t his alto- 
gether, is it ?” 

“Neither his nor yours,” he replied 


soberly. ‘It’s I who made the mis- 
take. I ought never to have come 


between you. I ought not to have 
married you, Joan.” 

She darted him 
gratitude. 

“Oh, Spencer, you don’t know how 
that comforts me. It makes me a 
little less unhappy that you should 
admit the fault is partly yours. It may 
be cruel of me to insist—but it really 
was, wasn’t it ?” 

‘I will say it again, if it pleases 
you.”’ 

“Perhaps you will own it less 
grudgingly if I remind you how it all 
happened. You came to me while I 
was still stunned by his loss. You told 
me you would not stand by and see me 
go mad with the sense of my loneliness, 
You said you had a claim on me be- 
cause you had loved me all along. ...” 

‘“‘T did, and I do,” he said doggedly. 

‘And that you were willing to take 
the risk. I warned you. It’s always 
fatal for a man to think he knows a 
woman better than she knows herself.” 

“Tt appears so.” : 

‘And then there were the other cir- 
cumstances of the case,’’ she went on 
hurriedly, “‘ the sordidly practical ones. 
He had left me totally unprovided for. 
The estate was entailed, and you, his 
cousin and next of kin, were the heir. 
It was simply an ideal arrangement, as 
you insisted on pointing out to me. I 
could remain here as mistress without 
even a change of name. I—well, } 
just went with the rest of the progeny: 

‘T never made you look at it in that 
way,” he said curtly. 

“Of course you didn’t. 


a look of wistful 


It was my 
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own view. Only, taking me over as 
you did, you had also to take over the 
things that were part and parcel of my 
life. And I never concealed from you 
that Wickham, or what was left to me 
of him, was still all he had been to me 
when he lived.” 

“Oh, yes, you were quite frank 
about that.” 

“But there was one thing I never 
told you,” she continued with a little 
sob; “one thing which you probably 
never understood—what it was in 
Wickham that made my love follow him 
beyond the grave.” 

“No, Joan,” he said bluntly, “I 
confess I could never understand that.”’ 

“ Perhaps I don’t quite understand it 
myself. And that’s why I am all the 
more convinced that I am justified. 
only know that his love wrapped me 
round like a mantle. No evil could 
touch me. I felt as safe as if I saw 
sheltering angels stand by me on either 
side. I could have cried: when I saw 
the humility, the abject gratitude 
almost, with which he accepted my 
trust in him. And his solicitude! I 
never inquired into his affairs. I was 
only aware that he was director of 
several companies, the business of 
which took him all over the country— 
sometimes even abroad. Much as I 
know he longed to do so, he was never 
selfish enough to subject me to the un- 
necessary fatigue of accompanying him. 
And sitting alone at home I had ample 
time to ponder over his goodness.” 

“ I daresay that had its effect.” 

_She did not appear to notice the 
faint irony of his words. 

“But if he bound my heart so 
strongly by the way in which he lived, 
he did so more by the manner in which 
he died. For some time I could see 
that he had been fighting bravely 
against some secret trouble. True to 
his principle he tried to keep it from 
me, and I, to help him, pretended not 
to see it. I waited, thinking that in 
the end, when he could no longer bear 
it alone, my help would be doubly 
Valuable. And here it was that he 
showed me the real greatness of his 
heart, the immensity of his love. He 
held on, lulling me back into false 











security by his fortitude, till, it seems, 
there came some catastrophic pang— 
the soothing drug was handy—I’m 
sure he meant no more than to tide 
the agony over momentarily—and that 
was how the dreadful blow fell, and 
felled me. He died because he did not 
want me to share his suffering.” 

“Rather a queer way of showing 
his—his_ solicitude, eh?” queried 
Cheveral drily. 

“What do you mean ?”’ she cried, her 
eyes blazing up. “‘ He never intended to 
die, to leave me. It was an accident. 
The verdict said so. I won’t have you 
question the nobleness of his action.”’ 

“T don’t. It’s not worth while 
questioning anything now, I think.” 

The sullen nonchalance of his manner 
had a strange effect on her. She went 
up and touched him gently on the arm. 

“Forgive me, Spencer,” she said. 
“ For all I know you are as good as he. 
Only when two men who are equal run 
a race, it’s the one who has the start 
that wins. He had a long start of you. 
But—who knows ?—one day you may 
still catch him up.” 

“Thank you. And meanwhile, 
think, I had better go away.” 

“You insist on that ?” 

“Yes. If you don’t see me for any 
length of time you may get yourself to 
believe that I, too, am dead. The dead, 
it seems, have a better chance with you.” 

She gave him a long look, to which 
he found it difficult to attach any cer- 
tain meaning, and then, without 
another word, she walked slowly from 
the room. 


T 


II. 


After a moment or two of irresolu- 
tion Cheveral followed her example. 
His thoughts would be able to run a 
freer course in his study, a big room on 
the ground floor, through the broad 
French windows of which aromatic 
waves of perfume came billowing in 
from the garden at the back of the 
house. But he had scarcely set foot in 
it when a strong feeling of distaste came 
over him. This had been Wickham’s 
study as well. The arrangement of 
the furniture was as his dead rival had 
left it. He took up a cigar and flung 
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it back into the box as he remembered 
that it still belonged to the stock the 
other man had laid in. 

Never had the smouldering jealousy 
against his predecessor flamed up as it 
had done to-night, when he realised 
how far he still was from supplanting 
him. Yes, he had been running the 
race, running it with every ounce of 
endurance that was in him, and he had 
not gained an inch. If only he could 
get himself to believe that he was 
beaten by a better man he would take 
his beating more lightly. But scan- 
ning microscopically the Wickham 
Cheveral he had known, from boyhood 
almost down to his latter end, he could 
find nothing to make him a fit object of 
hero-worship, a fetish. He _ recalled 
the many meannesses that had earned 
for Wickham the sobriquet of “ The 
Worm” from his school-fellows. At 
Oxford he had borne the reputation of 
a sanctimonious bounder. Later, in 
the larger sphere of the world, he had 
shown a wonderful knack for setting 
men’s nerves on edge. But with the 
women he had won all along the line. 
He snared them by the suave lubricity 
of his manner ; he entangled them by 
the punctilios of his petty courtesies. 
The fascination of his soft brown eyes 
seemed to mirror the boundless sym- 
pathies of a generous heart. 

And yet Spencer Cheveral felt that, 
in adding to the list of his indictments, 
he was in reality only piling up excuses 
for his wife. He had from the first 
loved her for the womanly woman she 
was. She proved herself now only the 
more as such by venerating in her first 
husband the qualities it behoved a true 
woman to venerate in a true man. 
Perhaps—Cheveral set his teeth grimly 
at the thought—her instinct had been 
right, after all. Perhaps Wickham 
Cheveral had been all she imagined 
him to be. Cheveral felt how ignoble 
it was to malign a man whose lips could 
never again speak in his own defence. 

Oh, it was a bad business altogether, 
and the most he could do was not to 
make it worse! Well, he had done so. 
With a little hiss from between his 
narrowed lips he sat down to write his 
letter to Hardacre. A knock interrupted 
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him, and a footman entered, bearing a 
card on a tray. Cheveral took it up. 

‘“‘ Miss Iris Everett.”’ 

He turned the card over and over. 
shaking his head. The name on it con- 
veyed nothing to him. 

““Whom does she want to see ?” he 
asked finally. 

““ Mr. Cheveral, she said, sir.” 

“Well, show her in.” 

He looked up in mute astonishment 
at the little hurricane of flounce and 
lace which presently darted into the 
room. The visitor, in her turn, repaid 
his look of surprise with interest. She 
stopped abruptly in her rush, her 
mouth half-open, her eyes staring wide 
in evident consternation. He rose and 
stood waiting for her to collect herself. 

‘““ Well, madam ?”’ he asked at last. 

“But you’re not Wicky Cheveral!” 
she exclaimed. 

‘‘T didn’t say I was.” 

“But it’s Wicky I want to see. 
You’re the wrong man.” 

In a flash Spencer Cheveral recog- 
nised that he was face to face with a 
startling development, one which he 
must treat with the utmost wariness. 

“Sit down, Miss Everett,” he said 
quietly. ‘“‘ One moment, please.” 

Quickly he stepped over to the 
windows, closed them, and drew the 
curtains across. She watched his move- 
ments closely. 

“What’s the idea of that?” she 
asked, with a somewhat uneasy laugh 
when he came back. 

“Now we can talk. You want to 
see Mr. Wickham Cheveral ?’ 

‘“‘ That’s what I’ve come for.” 

“Well, you can’t. Mr. Wickham 
Cheveral has been dead for two years. 
I’m his cousin.” 

Her face was a study of blank 
incredulity. ii 
“Dead!” she echoed. ‘‘ You're joking. 

“It’s hardly a subject to joke about, 
ae) a gid 

‘“N-no,” she admitted reluctantly. 
with still lingering traces of disbelief. 
Then a sudden thought seemed to flash 
across her brain, and she asked quickly : 

“What did he die of 2—was he ill? 

“Not any bodily illness. But I 
understand he was suffering mentally. 
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of chloral, it would seem. 

“ By Jove, so he really meant it!” 
she exclaimed in an awed tone. 

“ Meant what ?” 

“He took you in. He never died 
accidentally. He killed himself, as 
sure as you and I are alive.” 

He rose and towered over her, almost 
threatening. 

“Miss Everett, you’re saying some 
funny things. I’m afraid I can’t con- 
tinue this talk about my dead relative 
till you tell who you are.” 

She was gazing thoughtfully at the 
floor, all the sprightliness gone from 
her manner. 

“Oh, I don’t mind telling you. I 
and poor Wicky ”’—she broke off and 
darted him a defiant look—* well, 
youre a man of the world, and I 
needn’t beat about the bush. Wicky 
looked after me, and jolly handsomely, 
too. Servants, motor, and everything 
else. For about two years, I should say.”’ 

“Well ?” he prompted her. 

“Well, what ? Oh, you want to 
know the rest. He was a dear good 
boy was Wicky, and I liked him better 
than I ever did any other man. But 
that didn’t stop me from being a beast 
to him in the end. I don’t know 
exactly how it happened—I didn’t 
grow tired of him, but his soft, purring 
ways seemed to get on my nerves. I 
felt I had to get away from him or I 
should do something desperate. And 
just then a good chance offered, and I 
told him I would take it. He said that 
if I left him he would kill himself. And 
he did, poor boy—and all through me!” 

She dabbed a tiny handkerchief to her 
eyes. Her grief seemed genuine enough. 

Cheveral’s breath came fast. He 
scrutinised the woman before him, 
trying to reconcile her with the possible 
phase of Wickham’s mind which had 
made him seek compensation for her in 
death. It was not beyond his concep- 
tion. He vaguely felt the power which 
that hauntingly exquisite face—though 
ravaged already, despite its youth, by 
the wear and tear of a tempestuous life— 
might exercise ona wayward and inverte- 
brate nature that had fallen beneath 
its spell. He pulled himself together. 


His death was accidental—an overdose 
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This was not the time to indulge in 
abstractions. The issue was too real. 

“But what was your idea in turning 
up here ?”’ he asked her brusquely. 

““T didn’t know he was dead, did 
I?” she replied almost resentfully. 
““T’ve been abroad all the time, travel- 
ling all over the world, and I only came 
back this afternoon. The first thing 
I’d made up my mind to do was to see 
him and ask him to make it up with 
me. Oh, I know he’d have done it, in 
spite of everything. Besides, I’m clean 
broke,” she added, naively inconse- 
quent. “I’ve hardly enough to pay 
my taxi outside.”’ 

“And you had the face to come to 
this house ?’”’ he said sternly. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you know he had a wife ? ” 

“Of course I knew. If he hadn’t 
he’d have married me like a shot. He 
told me so dozens of times. But you’re 
quite right—I shouldn’t have come 
here. I might have got him into a 
bother,” she went on, wrinkling her 
delicate brows. “Fact is, I never 
thought about his wife. You see, I 
never think. Thinking makes you old 
before your time, doesn’t it? My way 
is just to do a thing and not to worry 
about consequences.” 

His brain was in a turmoil, but he 
had sufficient clearness of thought to 
see what his first obligation was—to 
get this woman out of the house as 
speedily as possible. She seemed to 
have no intention of taking the initia- 
tive. He walked over to his writing 
desk. As he unlocked an inner drawer 
he heard the whirring of his motor-car 
as it drew away out of the garage. His 
wife was evidently going to make a 
call. Well, why not ? It was only a 
little past nine. Where she was going 
was, of course, no concern of his. Their 
ways lay asunder in the high road of 
the world as in the reclusion of the home. 
He came back to his visitor, a bundle 
of banknotes in his hand. . 

“Miss Everett, you were good 
enough to confide to me that you were 
temporarily embarrassed. May I 
accommodate you? I’ve come into 
all Wickham’s money, and it’s only 
right I should oblige his—his friends.” 
“Oh, thanks, that’s awfully decent 
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of you,” she said, taking the notes 
without the least demur and crumpling 
them carelessly into her reticule. 

“But, of course, you will under- 
stand that this closes our acquaintance, 
and that you must not look on this as 
a precedent.” 


“Indeed, I won’t. I’m not that 
sort,’ she retorted haughtily. 
“ Thank you, Miss Everett. Permit 


me to see you out.” 

He led the way, and having closed 
the street door behind her he stood 
still for a moment or two, and then 
threw his head back in an attitude of 
suppressed merriment. Heavens, it 
was enough to move the gods to 
Homeric laughter! This Bayard, this 
paladin without fear and without re- 
proach—at least according to his 
widow—snuffed out by the antics of a 
feather-brained mercenary little minx ! 
And all the time he had been wearing 
smugly his halo of chivalry—the sly 
dog! Here was tragedy turned into a 
farce, the strutting hero into a clown— 
and with a vengeance. 

And so, by a sudden and dramatic 
turn he had won the game, just when 
he considered it hopelessly lost. All 
he now had to do was to tell his wife. 
Yes, tell his wife. He, as it were, re- 
volved the words several times on his 
tongue. To his astonishment they 
came each time less trippingly. The 
thing was not quite as simple as it 
looked. Perhaps with the average sort 
of woman it might have been. But his 
wife could not be measured by any 
ordinary rule. She was living in a 
topsy-turvy world of her own making. 
There was a strong chance that she 
would take quite an upside-down view 
of the whole affair. He must not for- 
get that he was coming to her as the 
assassin of her dearest illusion. 

With a savage gesture he snatched 
up his hat and flung out into the 
street. How could one think clearly 
in this house close packed with the 
lumber of stale hypocrisies and self- 
deceptions ? 


III. 


It was near on midnight when he 
At his entrance he was met 


returned. 
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by a message that Mrs. Cheveral wished 
to speak to him in the drawing-room. 


He was not surprised; there was 
nothing unusual in the request. Per- 
haps some household matter about 


which she wanted to consult him, 
perhaps a cheque for one of her pet 
charities. He walked in resolutely, 
his face set mask-like to conceal what- 
ever traces it might stiil show of the 
grim struggle through which he had 
gone since he had seen her last. 

She was standing at the open win- 
dow. A cool night wind blew in, and 
he noted with a vague sort of wonder 
that she had doffed her habitual wrap. 
She seemed to have passed out of her 
state of continual shivers. He thought 
also that there was a distinct change 
in her bearing. Her arching neck had 
regained something of the queenly 
poise he remembered in her brighter 
days. Her pale gold hair gleamed 
with a renewed lustre. He set his teeth 
tight. It would tax any man’s strength 
to give up such a woman, especially 
when by every rule of human and 
divine justice he had a right to her. 
She remained with her back to him as 
he entered. 

“Well, Joan?” he asked a little 
curtly. 

‘“T could not go to bed without 
apologising to you, Spencer,” she said 


quietly. “I left you rather rudely 
before.”’ 

“Oh, is that all? No need to 
worry about that,” he replied 
lightly. 

She remained silent. The pause 


suddenly brought home to him that 
she had called him for a far graver 
purpose than to indulge in a common- 
place of every-day politeness. He 
waited. It would be easy for him to 
say the wrong thing and commit him- 
self. 

‘“‘TIs—is there anything you wish to 
tell me ?”’ she asked at last. 

“No,” he faltered, rather taken 
aback by her question. “‘ Or, perhaps, 
on second thoughts, there is.” 

She faced him sharply, with a tense 
expectant look he had never seen on 
her face before. 

“T happened to meet Hardacre at 
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the club. It’s all arranged. We start “What should there be ? What you 
next Wednesday.” told me before can only strengthen my 
“Oh!” decision. I’m feeling more like an 
There was a note of disappointment, interloper than ever. I’m going away 


“*T know everything,’ she went on, clasping and unclasping her hands. He stepped back awestruck and silent.” 


he almost fancied of pain, in her excla- because you have established the other 
mation. man’s claim. You have made me get 
Then you are really going ?” an insight into your conscience. My 


“Lam. presence here is making you feel as if— 
_. Must you—is there nothing to as if you were living in a state of 
induce you to stay ?” bigamy.” 
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She seemed to come to a sudden 
resolution. 

“Spencer, if you won’t tell me, I 
must put the question to you direct. 
Who is this woman who was here 
to-night ? ”’ 

“This woman ...?’’ he stammered. 

For an instant a wild hope stirred 
him that the question was prompted 
by a touch of pique, perhaps even 
jealousy. But he immediately dis- 
missed the notion as absurd. Its 
place was taken by a sense of danger. 
How she was tempting him to bring 
to her the cruel disillusionment which 
his reflections that evening had told 
him might mean to her a mortal blow. 
He felt the moment required heroic 
measures. 

‘Miss Everett is a lady I used to 
know,” he said steadily. ‘‘ To be quite 
candid I should say—well, that she 
was a youthful indiscretion of mine.”’ 

She sat down limply, almost on the 
verge of collapse. He gazed at her 
astonished. 

““What’s the matter, Joan ? 
a nice thing to say, I know, but... 

“One lies only to those whom one 
despises,” she interrupted him with 
trembling lips. 

“* Despises ? ” 

“But it doesn’t matter—I know 
everything,” she went on, clasping and 
unclasping her hands. He stepped 
back awestruck and silent. 

“T was taking a walk in the garden,”’ 
she said in a faint monotone. ‘I saw 
her come into your room, and then I 
heard his name mentioned. I didn’t 
mean to play the spy, but I couldn’t 
help it. In your hurry you did not 
close the windows tightly enough. 
And there J stood rooted to the spot, 
and when I had heard as much as | 
needed to hear, I tore myself away. 
I ordered the car. . . .” 

“I know you took the car,” he 
murmured vacantly. 

“And waylaid her as she left the 
house. I followed her taxi and spoke 
to her. She took me to her rooms. 
There I found all the proofs I wanted. 
And you knew—and said nothing ! ” 

““T meant it for the best,’”’ he said 
sullenly. 


It isn’t 


” 
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“For the best! To leave me in 
ignorance—not to speak the word that 
would set me free! Oh, I might have 
expected it! What is a man to know 
of the workings of a woman’s soul ? 
Did it ever occur to you that there is 
no more cruel tyranny than the tyranny 
of the dead ? I suppose you have no 
idea how often I have gone down on 
my knees, praying to be delivered from 
it, to be allowed to step back from 
among the shadows into the sunshine 
and to consort again with living men 
instead of ghosts.” 

‘“ Joan!’ he exclaimed. 

“No, for all you cared I might have 
gone on writhing in my chains to the 
end of my days, and even when you 
had the chance, you would not stretch 
out a rescuing hand. I should never 
have known but for an accident—and 
that of my own making.” 

He looked at her hard, and then, 
moving away from her, broke into a 
short burst of laughter. There was 
such a wealth of irony in this sudden 
turning of the tables. He had thought 
he would merely have to protect her, 
and now, strangely enough, he had to 
lift the cudgel of self-defence. Her 
eyes followed him with brows raised 
in indignant surprise. 

‘I am glad you find me amusing,” 
she exclaimed. 

“No, Joan, that I don’t—upon my 
word, I don’t,” he replied turning to 
her again instantly. ‘“‘I don’t think 
that either your best friend or your 
worst enemy can accuse you of having 
been amusing for the last two years. 
I’m just laughing at myself. You are 
a witness to the rare and delectable 
spectacle of a fool laughing at his own 
folly.” : 

“T don’t understand,” she said, with 
a gesture of weariness. 

“T mean that after wasting this 
whole mortal evening in priming myself 
with reasons why I should not tell you, 
you calmly—no, excuse, not very calmly 
—accuse me of neglecting my duty. 

“Reasons why you should not tell 
me?” she repeated slowly. “In 
heaven’s name—what reasons ?”’ ¢ 
‘Do you really want to know ? 

“T am asking you.” 





















“Well, then, you will first have to 
answer one of my questions. Sup- 
posing I had come to you with this 
amazing story—would you have be- 
lieved me ?”’ 

“Perhaps not,” she replied, after a 
short pause of reflection. 

“T thought so.” 

“That is, perhaps not at first,” she 
added quickly. ‘‘ But you had your 
proofs—the same as I had.” 

“T know I had. But the point is— 
would you have looked at them in the 
same way ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 
plexity was growing visibly. 

“That there was all the difference in 
the world between my telling you and 
your finding out for yourself. What 
was fit and proper in you would have 
seemed mean and unmanly in me. With 
me it would have been a sacrilegious 
burrowing among the secrets of the 
grave. For all I know you might have 
suspected that I had gone about 
deliberately to rake up this unsavoury 
history. And you might not have 
. believed the contrary however much I 
had protested. All the time there 
would perhaps have been only one 
thought in your mind: ‘ Here’s a man 
who wants to go big game shooting 
and qualifies for it by playing the 
ferret.’ ”” 

She looked at him tense and startled. 

“You see, there is something in 
what I say,” he continued, interpreting 
her look. “After all, I knew you 
better than you knew yourself. Oh, 
don’t think that I want to take credit 
for any magnanimity to Wickham! 
Frankly, I meant none. I only meant 
to serve my own purpose. If you had 
seen me in a graceless and ungenerous 
part his memory, tarnished though it 
had become, might have regained some 
of its prestige by comparison with me. 
I wouldn’t run the risk of that. What- 
ever else of yours I didn’t have, I at 
least had your respect, and I wanted 
to keep it.” 

“And—and you looked as far as 
that !”’ she whispered in an awed voice. 

“Of course I looked as far,” he 
teplied much more gently. “I looked 
even further, J remembered what you 


Her per- 
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said to-night—that the day may come 
when I would catch him up. And that 
made me cherish a presumptuous hope 
—that the day might come when you 
would turn and meet me half-way. 
And that’s why I had to be careful. I 
dared not let you imagine that I was 
trying to force my way into your 
heart—by a back door.”’ 

“No, no—I see what you really 
meant!” she cried a little wildly. 
“You meant something quite different 
from that. You wanted to spare me— 
to save me the shame of seeing myself 
in all the hideousness of my egregious 
folly.” 

“ Possibly that may have entered 
vaguely into my consideration,” he 
said quietly. “At any rate, I will say 
this, that I should have sacrificed even 
more than my happiness for the least 
worthy of your—your ideals.” 

““Tdeals—generous even to. the 
last ! ’’ she murmured, her head droop- 
ing low. ‘‘ No, Spencer, that won’t 
give me back my self-respect,’”’ she 
went on in the same dull tone. ‘ But 
perhaps I may do some little towards 
retrieving it by abasing myself still 
more, by telling you humbly, abjectly, 
what it was in this that caused me the 
greatest heart-break of all.” 

“ Then tell me.” 

“The thought that you did not 
speak because you did not care any 
more. 

“And do you still think so?” he 
asked, gently passing his hand over her 
hair. 

She lifted her eyes. They were 
wet, but shining with a new light. 

“T don’t—only I can’t believe it. I 
suppose I have grown so blind groping 
about in my graveyard that I can’t 
see the truth even when it’s staring me 
in the face. But, Spencer, if it really 
is the truth... .” 

“If it is?” he caught her up 
eagerly. 

“Then prove it by taking me back 
into the sunshine where all things will 
become clear to me. Take me— 
although I am so small and you so 
great.” 

And Spencer Cheveral needed no 
second bidding. 
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7. were eight white men in 


the bar of Lorimer’s. They 

had come up to Inyotze by the 
same train, and, as it happened, had 
all boarded that train before it reached 
the Falls. They were not of the same 
party; upon that point the eight were 
agreed, for the first half-hour after 
entering the house their detachment, 
surly or civil according to their breed- 
ing, had been absolute. Yet Lorimer, 
that much-experienced host, doubted. 
What were their lines ? Four of them 
had begun to talk outcrops and reefs. 
(Prospectors are normally a reticent 
breed.) Two others gassed about big 
game, but their kits were too light for a 
long trek, and there are no buck at 
Inyotze. Of the remaining two, one 
was drunk, and the other a mining 
engineer who did not know Peyton. 
Which was funny. Then, man by 
man, and feature by feature, their 
physiognomies gave them away. It 
was borne in upon Lorimer that his 
eight guests were wrong’uns. 

Having learnt so much whilst wiping 
glasses, the host of the Southern Cross 
Hotel at Inyotze, set his Barotze boy 
to serve, and pottered in and out as 
the light went, keeping a sharp ear 
upon each side of a tired, vacant face. 
Masks were slipping. Talk grew general 
and intimate. ‘‘ These fellows have 
lived together. They don’t finish their 
sentences,’ thought the listener, his 
ear to a crevice in the partition between 
his bunk and the bar. 

“Where’s baas?” This was a 
known voice, The half-caste telegraph 
operator, having shut his office for the 
day, had supped and come round for a 


drink. Nothing unusual there, but 
Lorimer waited. White men don’t 
fraternise with coloured persons. 


Would Rigaud be invited to make it a 
short drink, or told to take his liquor 
outside ? Neither. The seven were 
quietly civil; the eighth man, the 
drunk, sat up and asked for news. 


“Plenty, sar. Wire goin’ all after- 
noon. Kept me _ overtime. Folks 
down line seem mighty keen on people 
comin’ up by your train. 

“Indeed ? Can you tell us what 
came over your wire?’ asked the 
drunk, and Lorimer, a Charterhouse 


boy himself, recognised the public 
school accent. 
“Wal, there was four messages, 


Umtali had a say; Mafeking had a say; 
and the Falls naturally had a look in. 
Them three was code. Ninety-mile 
Peg was open. Seems there was a 
Mister Cauline and a Mister De- 
venter.”’ 

““ Never met either of the gentlemen,” 
said Cauline, who had his reasons for 
travelling as Lanchester. ‘‘ But what 
is the excitement ?” 

“Why, Mr. Reventlow, the little 
new Lieutenant of Police down at 
“The Peg’ (he’s weak in code) fancies 
he has let somebody up who had best 
have stayed down, and has rung up our 
Mister Furnivall to tip him the office.” 

“Thoughtful of Reventlow; I owe 
him a drink. But why should the 
other three ,” 

“Wal, you see they was all for 
Mister Furnivall, and,’ with a laugh, 
‘there was a code word in each of ’em 
that I know. Oh, yes, sar, you are 
spotted right enough. Our Mister F. is 
a bright bird. ‘No flies on our Mister 
F.,’ as Mister Peyton would say.” 

“ Peyton ?” 

‘ Yank mine manager, ‘ New Louisa.’ 
She bust as gold, but is doing prime as 
antimony. Took on fifty Portugee 
Territory boys last week.” 

“Actually! How many white men 
upon the works ? ” 

‘Only Peyton and another, a Cor- 
nishman, mose peacefullest pusson you 





ever see. Runs Sunday _ school, 
preaches, sings hymns.” 
“That’s our sort. Have another 


drink ? So, Mr. Rigaud, the entire 
white push of this hole 1s your 
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Lieutenant of Police, the Yank and his 
pi-sub, the bank manager and his 
clerk, the storekeeper, Mr. Lorimer 
here, and the stationmaster—eight ? ”’ 

“And me, sar, nine,’’ corrected the 
half-caste with dignity. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Rigaud ; 
you, of course, nine,’’ assented Cauline 
urbanely. One of the others picked a 
side tooth to cover his grin. Conver- 
sation languished, the gang waited for 
this fool nigger to clear, who hung on in 
hopes of learning more. 

“Mr. Lorimer out ?”’ The question 
came from someone at the door, who 
was gone before the company, facing 
inward, could turn. 

“Mistar Peyton,” explained the half- 
caste with the inflection natural to an 
underling referring to an acknowledged 
superior. Cauline set down his glass. 

“Well, Mr. Rigaud, we must 
be turning in. Pleased to have seen 
ye. Here, take some lotion along with 
you.” He reached down a bottle of 
square-face from over the bar-tender’s 
shoulder, and accompanied the clerk 
to the stoop, watched him off the place, 
and returned slowly. “Sorry that 
Yank caught us drinking with a nig. 
It gives the show away rather. These 
wires are a bit of a corker.... 
Thought when we passed the Falls 
we were topside with the Zarps; but 
you never know. It just means that 
we must act to-night.” 

“Oh, I say!” groaned the rest in 
varying tones of protest. ‘“‘ Give us 
one good blow-out and a night in bed! 
‘Think where we been! Think wot 
we seen!’ And you haven’t pros- 
pected the bank. There'll be a safe 
and the deuce knows what. We'll 
want horses to get away the stuff. 
Specie is beastly lumpy.” 

“Sh! Will that idiot dry up? 
—Thanks ! We are not on the veldt 
yet.” 

The listener behind the partition 
Was cramped to the verge of endurance, 
but had won the reward of his vigil. 
six of the eight were pretty well on. 
Une, whose short hair suggested recent 
enlargement, had already as much as he 
could carry, and wanted to sing. Their 
leader looked them over with chagrin. 


’ 
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““To-morrow it must be, then—one 
sharp, dinner hour, hottest time of the 
day, place bally-well asleep. Keep 
fit and don’t get acting the goat. Now, 
off you go. Get that fool to his bunk, 
someone. Casual sort of joker, this 
landlord of ours. Sure he is not 


” 


about ? Baas no here, boy ? 
Lorimer had already slipped out, 
carrying his boots. 


The chiefs were conferring. Furni- 
vall, a clean-shaven, hard-bitten man 
of twenty-eight, whose close-set, light 
grey eyes regarded the world steadily 
from an _ expressionless face, was 
nursing his knee. The Virginian talked 
quietly, but with curbed enthusiasm. 
The situation promised its sensations. 
Life at Inyotze is slow. As a Harvard 
man he naturally rallied upon Furni- 
vall, whose participation in a bump 
supper had cost him his degree and 
prospects. Peterhouse had washed her 
hands of him, but he bore her inefface- 
able stamp. Here was a _ Foreign 
Office man manqué serving his race in 
the shade. Lorimer slipped in and 
sate panting. 

“What, another Job’s messenger ? ” 
smiled the lieutenant. ‘‘ Say, Lorimer, 
you are harbouring bad characters. I 
ought to oppose the renewal of your 
licence.” 

Lorimer breathlessly waved aside the 
pleasantry. “It is a case this time. 
I’ve overheard their plans. One 
o’clock to-morrow is their time of 
rendezvous, and the bank is their 
mark. Whatever shall we do ?”’ 

Furnivall pondered. Peyton cut in. 
“Organise a counterstroke. These 
toughs will be dead asleep in an hour 
from now, and then we three, with the 
stationmaster, dear old Trewhella, 
Blythe at the bank, and young Straker, 
with a backing of my coloured gangers 
and your boys, should scoop the 
pool.” 

“Won't do,” replied Furnivall. “ To 
begin with, Everett jammed a thumb 
between buffers at the station to-day ; 
count him out. Blythe has no gun. 
Old Trewhella wouldn’t shoot, even in 
self-defence. I thought you knew that. 
He is ‘ a good man and true,’ but a non- 
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combatant. There you have us—four 
against eight.” 

“ Natives ?” 

“T beg your pardon, but I bar 

natives. I have my commission to 
consider. I’m broke if I authorise a 
boy to handle a white man. Rule of 
service, y know.” 
Peyton spat. “ Well, of all ante- 
diluvian, red-tape-ridden  side-shows 
commend me to your British services ! 
In my country we’d consider the end 
justified the means, and——”’ 

‘Lynch them,” interposed Furnivall 
succinctly. 

“Oh, put it at that!” 

“T can’t. Besides, you cannot rely 
upon blacks after dark ; they see things. 
And if one of these beauties was sober 
enough to get one of us my boys would 
certainly bolt. They only carry sticks ; 
it is not fair. No. Say we three and 
young Straker from the bank tried it— 
(we shan’t)—we might club and hand- 
cuff three, five, or conceivably six of 
the gang, and be riddled by the balance. 
These are about the toughest lot in 
South Africa—the leavings of the war. 
All have done time ; some of them are 
but just out, I fancy.” 

“You know them ? ”’ 
in a breath. 

“Naturally, and knew they were 
coming up, but not in time. See.” 
He reached for three _ telegrams, 
flattened them out, and decoded the 
contents. The fourth was read by his 
visitors without assistance. 

“Got ’em this evening. The gang 
boarded the train singly or in pairs at 
different way-stations, and the force 
at the Falls let them through by some 
oversight.” 

“They know about these,” said 
Lorimer, ‘‘ Rigaud was drinking with 
them when I left. He must have been 
got at before they came up. He knows 
something is afoot, but he isn’t in it.” 

The lieutenant sate silent. Peyton 
watched him, his faith still unshaken. 
This man must have a card up his 
sleeve. To stand by and see a bank 
held up saying, “ Sorry rules of 
service !’’ was not to be thought of : 
and he took it so quietly. There, he 
was speaking again. 


asked the two 
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“If they know so much they won’t 
be all of them asleep, and will have 
their guns handy. Say, Lorimer, try 
one of my Trichies, and go home and 
turn in. Your house shan’t be 
knocked about your ears.”’ 

‘But, my dear man, anything I can 
do— ii 

“You will do. I know. I appre- 
ciate the offer. But there is nothing 
you can do. If these people mean to 
stick up the bank they must stick it 
up. I have no force to stop them. 
But [ll bet you drinks that they don’t 
go near it. Done with you both. 
Good-night, Lorrie ! ” 

The lieutenant put his pipe in his 
pocket. ‘Come along to Blythe’s, 
Peyton ; we must help him bury his 
specie.”’ 

“In my spoil banks ? Gee-whiz! 
There will be gold in the New Louisa 
after all! But, I say, Furnivall, you 
can’t really mean——’”’ : 

“Oh, dry up, dear man, and let a 
fellow think ! ” 

Lorimer reached his hotel from the 
opposite side. There were sounds of 
snoring. The Barotze’s head _ was 
bleeding. Something had been spilt 
and a chair was broken. 


At Christmas it is warm at Inyotze 
at noon. That slatternly little place 
seemed dead asleep. The store was 
nominally open, but its proprietor was 
known to be in a bad way. He was 
out of stock, and had been on the drink 
for a week. His successor had not 
come up. The station was silent. No 
one had entered the bank for an hour 
past. At Lorimer’s the eight, having 
settled their plan and tried it against 
every possible contingency, were awalt- 
ing their leader’s word. Cauline, a 
martinet in details (he had been a pre- 
fect at Harrow) had said one sharp, 
and would stick to it. At twelve- 
thirty a foot upon the stoop outside 
made the men’s mouths tighten. Who 
the——? The Lieutenant of Police 
strolled in. Slipping out of his coat, 
he threw it over the back of a chair. 
His hip-pocket was empty. The eight 
breathed again. No Englishman, 
whatever his _ past, really enjoys 
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The newcomer 
“Plain lemon, if 


committing murder. 
moved to the bar. 
you please, Mr. Lorimer. . . . Thanks! 
Your healths, gentlemen! Mr. Cau- 
line, isn’t it ? and Mr. Deventer ? So 
glad to see you!”’ 

The men he addressed had passed 
under other names of late, but, secure 
in their possession of the whiphand, 
forbore to wrangle. The lieutenant 
went on. ‘I wanted a word with you 
two. Thought I’d drop in. You are 
after the bank, I know. Pardon the 
intrusion ; it is my biz, you see. It 
seemed to me that before getting to 
work it would do no harm to talk the 
thing over pleasantly. Come, Cauline, 
as Old Harrovians ! ”’ 

Cauline’s forehead 
came. “Who on earth? ‘The 
Muggins,’ of course!” Restraining 
an absurd and inopportune impulse 
to jump up and grip the man’s hand, 
he said ‘“‘ Well?” and wished every- 
thing had gone differently. Deventer 
conceded him the lead; neither felt 
happy. The low-bred six bristled. 
“Who the blanketty blank was this ?”’ 
Furnivall, smiling gravely, awaited the 
word of his equals. Cauline spoke. 

“To be frank with you, that is our 
business. We know your force ; it is 
just yourself and six others, for we 
hold Mr. Lorimer covered. You 
daren’t use your boys. Oh, we mean 
it!” 

“My dear men,” replied Furnivall 
sipping, ‘‘ you overrate the opposition. 
The stationmaster is crippled and the 
storekeeper blind drunk. Mr. Blythe 
at the bank has no gun. My friend, 
Mr. Peyton, at the mines has and is a 
pretty shot, but has passed me his 
word not to shoot. His sub., a really 
admirable person, has scruples as to 
the use of physical force. I, as you 
see, am in your hands. There’ll be no 
fighting. Please don’t take me for a 
fool.” 

“Then wot are we wastin’ 
abart ?”’ asked one of the six. 

No one answered. Furnivall sipped 
with gentle deliberation, tasting the 
lemon, put out a pip, and went on: 
“Tf you mean to have a run for your 
money you must go your own way. I 


puckered. It 


time 
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can’t stop you, and nobody else will 
try.” 
The six grew restive. One cursed 


Rigaud for giving them away. Two 
others got to their feet. Lorimer be- 
hind his bar might have been a lay 
figure. Furnivall ignored them. 
Neither Deventer nor Cauline stirred. 
The latter spoke gently. 

“What are you getting at? You 
had advice of our movements over 
night ? Then the safes will be empty by 
this, and the staff will have cleared ?” 
He shot a glance of reproach at his 
gang. Furnivall shrugged gracefully. 

“1 am a bobby, dear boy, not a 
banker, and as such I’m the accredited 
adviser of white men in trouble—your- 
selves, if you'll allow me. It wasn’t 
upon my own account, or the bank’s, 
that I looked you up... . ” 

‘Whose, in hell, then ? ”’ snarled the 
six, drawing round. 

“Why, yours, gentlemen, of course. 
It occurred to me that your plan of 
campaign was faulty. Unless I am 
mistaken you have taken no account 
of your worst risk (apart from the 
question Mr. Cauline has raised as to 
how and where you are to find the 
money). Come, gentlemen, you have 
all to-day and to-morrow upon your 
hands. I’ve wired, of course, but no 


reliefs can get through in time. Let 
us see how it pans out.” 
Cauline nodded glumly. The lieu- 


tenant went on: 

“We will assume you get the safes 
open (I suppose you have giant powder 
with you), and that you find the stuff 
there. What next ?” 

“We dematerialise,”’ said Deventer 
simply. 

‘Neatly put ; but can you ? Africa 
is a queer little spot—no back door 
that I know of.” 

“Oh, come now,” laughed Cauline, 
“there is the German Sud-Vest and 
Portuguese Territory, anyhow !”’ 

“My dear man,” exclaimed Furnivall 
compassionately, ‘‘ you talk like a fag 
after a course of Gordon Stables! It 
will take you a year’s trekking to make 
Swakopmund, and what will our people 
at Wahlfisch Bay be doing all the time ? 
But you have to get oxen. The 


















Barotze King won’t sell you any, and 
will see to it that none of his people do. 
That is arranged. He is our man, and 
you must know that if it comes to a 
row he could spare a small impi to lay 
you out.” 

“ “We could follow the German 
eastern extension, where he daren’t set 
a foot,” remarked Deventer. 

“ And live upon the native ? Sounds 
plausible. Some free gentlemen-at- 
arms like yourselves tried it two years 
ago. So far as the Kaiser went they 
had nothing to grouse about. There 
are no Germans there, civil, military, 
or police—they die too fast—nor any 
Barotze. The old King ordered them 
all up to the veldt where he can pro- 
tect them. (The German commissioner 
talked hut tax.) Four of your pre- 
decessors died of fever, the fifth sur- 
rendered to me and is doing time. 
You can’t wriggle out that way.”’ 

“Tete!” said a man gruffly who 
had not spoken before. 

“Ves, there is Tete ; and whilst we 
are talking geography let us remember 
Shiré and Zanzibar. But these places 
are a precious long way off—no stations 
for you to stick up by the way. And 
the governments are not anxious for 
you—as emigrants, I mean. They 
will cop you, or shoot at sight. Your 
descriptions will have been in their 
hands months before you arrive, and 
they will be kept abreast of your 
movements We officials help one 
another, naturally. You'll starve upon 
the veldt, because my boys are out a 
day’s march ahead of you, and every 
kraal will clear out at your coming. 
You'll see nobody to trade mealies 
with, nor cattle, nor fowls for four 
hundred miles. Who said buck ? 
You'll find it mighty scarce on the 
high veldt since the rinderpest. Of 
course there’s rhino and buffalo and a 
whole menagerie of things in the river 
bottoms, but your oxen will die of fly 
there, but not so fast as you'll die of 
lever. You, Cauline, must know, for 
you were with Carrington. Very well, 


you'll keep out of the low grounds, for 
people who go there without cham- 
don’t 
another 


beef-essence 
there is 


pagne and 
back. And 


come 
thing 
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you've forgotten—trade. You brought 
none up, and you'll get none there. 
The store is broke.” 

“Wot’ll we be wantin’ wiv tryde 
when we got the stuff ?”’ jeered one of 
the six. 

Furnivall regarded him with genial 
pity. ‘Coin won’t pass with niggers. 
Up-country boys refuse silver; they 
want blue cloth.” He turned to 
Cauline again. “I assume you will 
have a shy at it and play out the 
deal. When you are sick of starving 
on the veldt, with my boys always 
seeing you, and you never seeing 
them, what is left of you will think 
better of it and come in. We shan’t 
bother to round you up, for there is 
no way out. Africa is a rummy little 
shop.” 

He ceased and took off the last of 
his lemon, returning the glass with a 
long arm to Lorimer of the wooden 
face, hands upon bar, impassive as a 
sphinx. Cauline looked at Deventer, 
who looked at his toes. The six drew 
heads together and muttered. They 
found a spokesman at last. 

‘Say, Mister, wot’s all this tommy- 
rot ? Cawn’t us separyte and git back 
the wye we come ?”’ 

“And be copped at the Falls. 
are known, gentlemen. 
the train before it reaches the river 
and tramp it. Well, there is one fifty- 
mile stretch without a drop of water.” 

“Oh, that won’t wash! Where is 
the river—the Zambesi itself ? ” 

“ Always in sight, but unreachable, 
You'll see it running in a gorge between 
vertical cliffs four hundred feet below 
you, and no means of getting to it. 
Men have died of thirst on that march. 
The Falls are the neck of this bottle. 
You walked in, and there is no other 
way out that I know of. No emer- 
gency door exists to Africa. How you 
go out depends upon how you behave. 
Rummage the bank premises and— 
there you are, I’ve told you. At pre- 
sent I have nothing against you. Come 
with me to the station, board the down 
train, and my permit will pass you to 
any place south of the Falls. Talk it 
over among yourselves. I shall be on 
the stoop.” 


You 


Say you leave 
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He arose. 
hand. 

“Hold on,’”’ said Cauline. ‘‘ There 
are two ways of looking at this. Either 
you are treating us handsomely, or it is 
a record bluff. I wish I knew which!” 

“No bluff here, Cauline ; my cards 
are all on the table. Besides, with you, 
I shouldn’t think of 2 

“Oh, I remember you were always 
a stickler for form, and I beg your 
pardon for suggesting! But, all the 
same, in war, you know——”’ 

“This isn’t war—yet. Once you 
cross the line I am bound to set my 
wits against yours. At present I am 
treating you as an Old Harrovian on 
the verge of making a mistake, and 
placing my local knowledge at your 
service. See?” 


No one lifted a detaining 
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They talked it over. The more 
ignorant were the last to see reason, 
but eventually all saw it; for, when 
the tail-light of the night down train 
had twinkled out, and the air about 
one’s ears was moving coolly, though 
the heat was still coming out of the 
ground, Lorimer and Peyton stood 
the lieutenant a couple of well-earned 
long drinks. 

“You are a dandy diplomat, F., 
and no mistake. You faced-down those 
road-agents real elegant. Lorimer 
must tell it me-all over again. How 
you did it gets me. They were your 
own crowd, of course. You would 
have failed with my people.” 

“ Probably,” assented Furnivall enig- 
matically, ‘ I should have had nothing 
to appeal to.” 


PORTSMOUTH. 


H, Portsmouth, ’tis a pleasant place 
For them as loves the sea, 


With its tar, an’ ropes, an’ its tiers 0’ ships, 
And the brave old “ Victory.” 
I never crosses the Harbour there, 
But I thinks of our Nelson bold, 
And the fight he fought, and the death he died, 
On ’er decks in the days of old. 

And it’s Portsmouth, oh, Portsmouth- 
The pick of the world for me. 


Oh, Portsmouth, ’tis a pleasant place, 
When you gets ’ome from sea, 
With its shops an’ trams, an’ its bustlin’ streets, 


All gay as gay can be. 


An’ you ups and outs with your dearest gal, 
An’ saunterin’ ’and in ’and, 
You strolls across to the Southsea pier, 

I 


A listenin’ to the band. 


And it’s Portsmouth, oh, Portsmouth— 
The pick of the world for me. 


Oh, Portsmouth, ’tis a pleasant place 

When you’ve done with the good salt sea, 

Just to potter about with a crony or two, 

Or the missis an’ kids maybe ; 

An’ when at last I ’ave done my whack, 

An’ they tucks me up in my bed, 

I should like to rest by the dear old town 

In which I was born an’ bred. 
For it’s Portsmouth, oh, Portsmouth— 
The pick of the world for me. 





LINA JEPHSON. 
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R. STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
M speaks somewhere in a char- 
acteristic passage of the Lon- 
don Bobby “with uplifted hand,” 
ruling the traffic in “the orchestral 
Strand.” It is a happy phrase. In- 
deed, the Strand nowadays is not merely 
orchestral ; it is positively symphonic. 
The roaring of many waters is as 
nothing compared with that of the 
many motor ’buses, vans, carts, cabs, 
carriages, church bells, hawkers, news- 
boys, railway whistles, cab calls, and 
other agencies, innocent and malign, 
which contribute to the making of 
London’s “ central roar.” 

Musical theorists, discussing problems 
of harmony, talk much of fundamental 
tones. What is the fundamental tone 
or ground note, I wonder, of London’s 
Niagara of sound ? If, as some main- 
tain, all big cities have their distinctive 
“notes” —by which they could be 
identified, say, by an aeroplanist with 
sufficiently acute perceptions—then 
surely that of London must be the 
deepest, fullest, richest, and most 
vibrant of them all. 

Is there, indeed, a note in the gamut 
hot represented by one or other of the 
sounds which go to make up London’s 
“never ceasing hum ?”’ Wordsworth 
speaks of— 

Beauty born of murmuring sound. 


Who will interpret for us in terms of 
music the voice of London ? Richard 
Strauss has confessed to having found 
Inspiration for some of his choicest 
effects in the process known as “ tuning 
up.” When will one of our native 
masters go one better and give us a 
symphony of the streets ? 


Mackenzie, it is true, has attempted 
something of the kind in his enter- 
taining “‘ London Day by Day ”’ suite, 
which is full of amusing effects. Take, 
for instance, the concluding bars of the 
opening movement, “ Under the Clock,” 
which earlier has the chimes of “ Big 
Ben ”’ figuring as an appropriate ground 
base throughout : 


SoME CONTRAPUNTAL STREET CRIES. 
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“O-ran-ges!....Who'll buy my O-ran-ges?” 
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The shrill ‘‘ call”? of the street Arab, 
a musical phrase familiar to all Lon- 
doners, which is, I believe, associated 
with the poetic words, “ Half a pint 
of mild and bitter,’ will not fail to 
arrest attention ; nor will the quota- 
tion from Sullivan’s “ Pirates’”’ need 





"The bobby * with uplifted hand,’ ruling the traffic in 
‘the orchestral Strand.’” 


explanation. |Earlier in the 
movement, 
with realistic effect in the 
illustrative of the river; 
the fourth movement, 
Heath ” 


same 


foghorns are introduced 
passage 
while in 
““ Hampstead 
(dedicated to 


Albert 
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the festive accordion js 





HAMPSTEAD HARMONY. 
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Elgar, in his turn, presents a lively 
musical picture of what Cowley called 
“The Monster London ”’ in his “ Cock- 
aigne’”’ overture—though _ steering 
clear of realism, unless a lively passage 
for clarinet solo (Scherzando), another 
attempt to characterise in tones the 
irrepressible cockney gamin, can be 
classed under this head. Mr. Algernon 
Ashton, too, has written a piano piece 
based on the famous cry (also utilised, 
as shown above, by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie), “Lavender! Buy my 
sweet lavender ! ’—a procedure which 
recalls that adopted by Charpentier in 
his ‘‘ Louise,” in which all sorts of 
Parisian street cries are introduced. 
But speaking generally, musical justice 
has yet to be done to London’s “ gar- 
rulous clamours!’’ Yet in these days 
of triumphant cacophony such a theme 
might be expected to appeal to many. 

We have the authority of Holy Writ 
for the assertion that ‘‘ Wisdom crieth 
without ; she uttereth her voice in 
the streets ” ; but the wish may be felt 
sometimes that she would not utter 
her voice quite so loudly. If, as Scho- 
penhauer declared, insensibility to 
noise is the surest indication of an 
undeveloped nervous organisation, It 
is to be feared that we can hardly be 
reckoned very far advanced at present. 
The noises which beset the ear of the 
Londoner to-day are, indeed, exten- 
sive and peculiar. The J.ancet, which 
takes a holy joy in making the layman’s 


































flesh creep, by reminding him of perils 
of whose existence he was previously 
unconscious, some time ago addressed 
itself to the subject with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm—dwelling especi- 
ally on the enormities of that most 
potent of all modern instruments of 
torture—the motor horn. 


The horn, the horn, the lusty horn 
Is not a thing to laugh to scorn. 


And the remark is copiously true to-day. 
In the terms of a famous formula, it 
may be said that the nuisance of the 
motor horn is great, is growing, and 
ought to be abated, even though some 
may tell us that it is a necessary evil. 
Just as Coleridge detected in Cologne 

















All big cities have their distinctive noises.” 
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“In the fourth movement the festive accordion is 
employed.” 


two and seventy “well defined and 
several stinks,” so the means of warning 
employed by the automobilist might 
be similarly differentiated. Consider 
one or two examples as represented in 
terms of music. For a beginning there 
is the ordinary single-noted horn, with 
a range extending from the deep- 
throated “‘ boom” of the more expen- 
sive kinds to the sharp and snappy 
bark, characteristic of the cheaper 
varieties—or, in musical notation, say, 
from— 





It may be noted, however, that the 
best horns are no longer so sepulchral 
and so suggestive of the basso profundo 
or bull of Bashan as they once were, 
since it has been found in practice that 
although the tone of these horns seems 
very effective near at hand, they have 
in reality much less carrying power 
than those of a higher pitch. Messrs 
Lucas, for instance, who make some 
of the finest horns on the market, state 
that the lowest note which they now 
use is D in the bass, equalling 144 
vibrations per second, while the highest 
they have ever used is an octave above 
this, though I understand that they 
have ceased to make horns of so acute 
a pitch as this now, finding that those 
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sounding notes somewhere within this 
octave—viz.— 


are the most efficient for practica! 
purposes. 

But the single noted horn is only 
one of many. In addition, “‘ there are 
chords ”’ (as Mr. Guppy observed) 


otherwise those horns which sound 


not a single note only but a triad, 
usually in what might be called a reedy 


give 


tenor—as, to two or. three 


examples : 





Not long ago, for instance, a musical 
correspondent addressed a_ pathetic 
complaint to the papers to the effect 





The effect must have been startling 


certainly 


that his ears had been assailed by the 
triad of E minor and the second in- 
version of that of D flat major simul- 
taneously ; and the effect must cer- 
tainly have been startling, 
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though not one which need have any 
particular terrors, perhaps, for the 
student of modern music in its most 
advanced forms. But then people who 
will stand anything in the concert 
room are sometimes quite astonishingly 
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sensitive when they get into the streets 
So even the harmless, if not strictly 


necessary, triad horn has its critics. 













“The korn, the horn, the lusty horn 


those supersensitive souls, 
too, who, apart from other considera- 
tions, object to it on the ground that 
it recalls the opening chord of Briinn- 
hilde’s famous invocation in “ Sieg- 
fried,” and in this way, besides con- 
stituting a profanation, sets up an 
unappeasable longing for the chord of 
C major which should follow and com- 
plete the phrase 


There are 


PARALLEL. 


A WAGNERIAN 








Nor is this the first time that a moter 
horn has suggested musical analogies. 
Has not Parry, for instance, discovered 
an affinity between the ‘ Toot! toot! 
toot! toot!” of the automobilist and 
the famous opening notes of the C 
minor symphony ? 


BEETHOVEN’S ANTICIPATION. 
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And other instances could be named. 
Then, to continue our classification, 

there is the species which sounds a 

merry call of four or five notes, 
























suggestive of the old post horn or that 
associated with the ‘‘ View Holloa!”’ 
and “ Tally Ho!” of the chase— 


A MeEtopious Mortror-Horn. 





This has quite an exhilarating effect 
in itself, and adds a not unwelcome 
note of gaiety to the prevailing caco- 
phony. When, however, it is heard in 
conjunction with others, the result is 
sometimes less agreeable. Some of the 
effects then produced are calculated 
to get on the nerves of the least sensi- 
tive hearer. Throw in further a couple 
of triads in different keys, with one or 
two “single noters”’ in addition, and 
the result is still more formidable 


STRAUSS OUTDONE. 





Nor have we yet exhausted by any 
means the “infinite variety’’ of the 
motorists’ orchestra. Some instru- 
ments, even more fearsome than any 
yet alluded to, have still to be con- 
sidered. There are those numerous 
contrivances, for instance, operated 
through the medium of what is techni- 
cally known as the exhaust ; and very 
Startling, indeed, are some of the 
effects produced in this way. The 
Lancet, in the article above referred 
to, described one as a sort of “ not 


Be 





“Will shift anything living. 
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unpleasing chuckle,” but this was 
putting the matter very amiably; 


some at least merit a very different 
description. 

Other “road clearers”’ (as they are 
affectionately known, I believe, in the 





** Bangers of Banjos.” 


trade) are more harmonious in cha- 
racter. Such is one, for instance, 
rejoicing in the idyllic name of the 
“Seabrook <Autochime,” from the 
maker’s description of which I gather 
that the sweetest music of Mozart is 
coarse and violent in comparison. At 
the same time I notice the claim that 
it can be regulated “ from a whisper 
to a roaring hurricane,’ as occasion 
demands ; which suggests that even 
an “‘ Autochime ’”’ may have alarming 
potentialities. 

In passing, it is not unamusing to 
note the nature of the claims put for- 
ward on behalf of these various con- 
trivances by their proud inventors. 
‘“Makes the deaf hear,’ we are told 
of one, for instance ; ‘‘ Will shift any- 
thing living”’ is the racy boast put 
forward on behalf of another ; while in 
the case of a third the public is in- 
formed that it has “a note which can 
be heard three miles,” or, say, from 
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Piccadilly to Kensington Church, 
which it must be agreed should afford 
the least active person ample time to 
cross the road. 

Nor is the catalogue yet exhausted. 
There are also, for instance, the 
“sirens,” whose weird 
sounds of terror/are 


and fearsome 


not to be repre- 
sented by any 
known system of 
notation. Worse! 


I read the other day 
in an American 
paper that there has 
now been added to 
the list a “‘ Chanti- 
cleer’’ horn which 
“toots an all too realistic imitation of 
the matutinal cry of the wakeful signal 
rooster.’’ Which style of crow, whether 
that of the cocoriquiste, kikiriquiste, or 
coucouriquiste order, has been adopted 
we are not told, but in any case M. 


’ 


A ‘‘CHANTLICEER ”’ HORN ? 








But 


Rostand should feel flattered. 
we do not want this sort of thing 
in the streets of London, where, in 
truth, the noises which we have already 
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, **State-aided noises 





are numerous enough. Since the days, 
indeed, when Dickens, Carlyle, Tenny- 
son, and others of light and leading 
took part in a memorable protest 
against ‘brazen performers on 
brazen instruments, beaters of drums, 
grinders of organs, bangers of banjos, 
clashers of cymbals, 
worriers of fiddles,”’ 
and like enemies of 
peace and quiet- 
ness, complaint has 
gone up on this 
score. 

And this serves 
to recall that the 
question of Lon- 
don noises has its 
serious side. Gautier called music the 
most expensive form of noise; but 
probably, if we knew it, a kind far more 
costly, taking into consideration all its 
baneful results, its, effects on the 
nerves, and so on, is that which greets 


church bells 


one in the highways and byways. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, always original 


once expressed the opinion that it 
was the ‘‘ State-aided noises,” as he 
called them, which were the chief 
offenders ; as, for example, the church 
bells and the military bands; but 
for most it is chiefly the itinerant 
organ, the peripatetic vocalist, the 
demon with the cornet, the leather 
lunged newsvendor, the whistling 
locomotive, the earth-shaking motor- 
‘bus, and the rattling dust cart, 
which, in town and _ suburb, go 
to make life in London unen- 
durable. 
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“The noises which beset the ear of the Londoner to-day are, indeed, extensive and peeuliar.” 
































“The stage manager has a habit of making: his remarks in a 
hasty, unpleasant manner.” 


AN ACTOR'S DIARY. 
THE PRODUCTION OF ‘‘\THE UNKNOWN MAN.” 
EDITED BY GEORGE CANNINGE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. HEATH ROBINSON. 


The following Diary came into my hands thus : ]——- and I weve fast friends, and had been so 
for some years, though our lines of life had lain in different directions. About three years ago, 
having unexpectedly been left a legacy by an uncle, J— abjured sock and buskin and went to 


Australia sheep-farming—a pursuit he had always somewhat hankered after. When bidding him 
and his young wife ‘‘ Good-bye,” he told me I should be conferring a favour on him if I would glance 
over what papers he was leaving behind him. Amongst them was one human document—the 
Diary ]—— had kept for the few years preceding his departure forv Australia. As I vead I became 
more and more interested. The pages spoke of a young actor’s struggles, heartburns, disappoint- 
ments, with here and there a few little successes sandwiched in between, just to make the struggles 
endurable. It is true I knew most of the facts he spoke of already ; but not his innermost thoughts 
concerning them, as here laid bare. As I read the idea came to me that what was interesting me so 
much might interest others. He permits me to publish a few pages. Herve they ave. 


January 18th, 1g—.—At last! After ment, a wire was put into my hand, 
innumerable calls at the agent’s, after which ran: “ Be at the ‘Forum’ to- 
endless visiting of managers—or rather morrow 12. Reading of new play.” 
their underlings, for the great men were Why, the “ Forum ” was one of the best 
not for me—just when I least expected theatres in London! But how had I 
it (it always happens so), and when I. got the engagement—or rather the 
had given up all hopes of an engage- chance of one—for there might yet be 
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many a slip between the wire and the 
subsequent signing ? However, here 
was the chance, and I meant to make 
the most of it. It is very strange ; but 
in things theatrical—and it may possibly 
be the same in other walks of life— 
those engagements we strive after might 
and main we seldom succeed in landing. 
But those we never look for—which we 
considered hopeless even to try after— 
those are the ones fate somehow leads 
us into. If I had been told a day or so 
ago that I had a chance at the “‘ Forum,” 
I should have laughed at the man 
who told me. Yet here I was with a 
telegram telling me to attend at this 
very theatre to-morrow morning. I 
don’t suppose I shall sleep much to- 
night ! 

January 19th.—Went to the reading 
of the new play—the first one I had ever 
attended. Rather a solemn, and at the 
same time most anxious, proceeding. 
Not unlike the reading of a will, during 
which you are wondering if you will be 
left anything, and, if so, how much. 
We all sat round the Green-room ex- 
pectantly. Most of the company, it 
seemed to me, made the effort to appear 
rather jolly ; but I couldn’t help observ- 
ing that they looked at the name of the 
part written on a slip of paper handed 
to each by the stage-manager as he, or 
she, entered, with an _ underlying 
anxiety of countenance, as though 
trying to discover, by the name, what 
kind of a part it might be, and whether 
likely to be good or bad. Of course, 
this did not apply to the big “ special ”’ 
engagements. They knew all about 
their parts already, and had even, 
probably, been allowed to read the play. 
I am referring to the smaller members of 
the company, of whom I was one. My 
part was named “ Monsieur Pinson ”’— 
clearly a broken-English “ character ”’ 
part. Then I began to see why it was 
I had been sent for. Sturges, the stage- 
inanager of the “‘ Forum,” was a friend 
of our leading man in the “ Hermit ”’ 
company, and had been staying with 
him during a portion of our engage- 
ment at Brighton. In that piece I had 
played a Frenchman. Sturges had 
probably seen me in it, and had 
approved. When the new play at the 
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“Forum” was going to be done 
Sturges’ chief had spoken to him about 
the smaller parts—one of which was a 
broken-English part. Sturges had, I 
supposed, remembered me as a man 
likely to suit, had obtained my address 
from our leading man, who had kindly 
said I might leave it with him, and 
Sturges had wired to me. It is by 
these “ circumlocutionary ”’ accidents 
that engagements are obtained. I 
spoke to Sturges a few words after the 
reading, and found that my surmises 
were perfectly correct. 

After we had been seated for some 
minutes the manager for the Syndicate 
that runs the theatre entered, and with 
him Hemmings, the author of the new 


play. 
A few minutes more and the reading 
began. Hemmings read very well; 


quite quietly, but made his points per- 
fectly. I think we were all of us deeply 
interested in the first act; though it 
struck me as perhaps rather too long as 
it at present stands. The second act I 
had the audacity to consider (of course 
to myself) dragged not a little ; but the 
third act made amends for all. It 
fairly ‘lifted’ us (I devoutly trust it 
will do the same with the audience on 
the first night). A good, strong, power- 
ful, emotional act—with the interest 
culminating in a big situation at the 
fall of the curtain. 

After that the final act could but 
partake a little of anti-climax. But 
mercifully it was short, and “ quite 
good enough,’’ as someone said at the 
close. 

We could not help applauding when 
the reading was over ; and two of the 
special engagements went up to Hem- 
mings and congratulated him on “so 
admirable a piece of work” ; one of 
them adding, ‘‘ If the public don’t like 
that, they’re not worth catering for!” 
And so say all of us. 

My part I find to be decidedly good, 
though short—none the worse, perhaps, 
on that account. After the reading I 
was given my typewritten part and 
told the call for to-morrow was 12 
o’clock sharp. I also had a short inter- 
view with the business-manager as to 
terms and arranged for £5 a week of 
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for 
bad, 


seven 


performances, and extra 
further performances. Not so 
considering I am new to London. 
Before I left the theatre I was glad to 
renew my acquaintance with Miss Jer- 


mayne. She had joined us for the last 
three weeks of the “ Hermit” tour 
when Miss Lavering was taken ill. We 
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it not been for me. Whether that was 
so I do not remember. I hope it was. 
January 20th.—Went to rehearsal to- 
day, and learnt the title of the play ; 
for at the reading yesterday it was not 
quite settled. It is to be called The 
Unknown Man, of course having refer- 
ence to the novelist who springs from 





“1 got a few sandwiches and we ate them together at the back of the stage.” 


walked back together as far as the 
Underground ; and she recalled to me 
her fearful plight when her luggage 
only arrived in Manchester an hour be- 
fore the curtain went up on her opening 
night. Poor girl, how I pitied her! 
She declares she would never have 
got her baggage from the station to the 
theatre in time for the performance had 


obscurity to fame during the progress 
of the piece. Rehearsal went off with 
tolerable smoothness, considering it 
was a first one. Carnock has been en- 
gaged as “ producer,” but was not at 
the reading yesterday, so this was my 
first introduction to him. What an 
odd-looking, gaunt, red-haired little 
chap it is! Not much of the latter 
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commodity left—though he doesn’t 
look more than forty-five—except one 
pverhanging lock, which he has a habit 
of pulling when excited till you begin 
to think it must come off. I did not 
much cotton to him; nor does any- 
one seem particularly to like him. 
His principal fault, in my eyes, is 
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that he makes such small allowance for 
the natural nervousness that some folks 
feel at rehearsal, and the state of “‘ fog”’ 
you seem to be in till you get into your 
stride. He expects us to know all about 
our parts at once—proper emphasis and 
all. Then he has a further habit of 
making his remarks in a hasty, un- 
pleasant manner. I daresay he means 
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nothing by it, but it has a most disturb- 
ing effect, especially on a new man like 
myself. Indeed, he made me so nervous 
at times that I scarcely knew whether 
I was on my head or my heels, and I 
am certain had I been looking at my 
own self from a distance, I should 
have put myself down as a duffer. 





***Where is that other table | used at first?’ she asked. ‘What was there 
wrong about that ?’”’ 


That doesn’t seem the way to get the 
best work out of people. 

I went home feeling miserable, and 
that the world was to me a dismal 
“ dessit.”’ 

January 24th.—I find I haven’t made 
any entries for some days. I suppose I 
hadn’t the time, or felt too tired when 
I got home, or hadn’t the spirit. 
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Rehearsals have been growing longer 
and longer every day. And what a deal 
of time is wasted at them! Sometimes 
at the conclusion of one act an attempt 
is made to set part of a scene for the 
next—all the company being kept wait- 
ing the while. Then the attempt is 
abandoned, and we go on with the act, 
using a kind of sub- 
stitute for the proper 
scene. Presently 
there is a pause of 
some duration for 
the music to be tried 
After that we re- 
sume the dialogue 
of the act. Nexta 
break of half an 
hour for luncheon 
occurs, which gen- 
erally lengthens it- 
self out into three- 
quarters. Then it is 
found that one of 
the principals has 
not yet returned, 
and they go on with 
a scene that does 
not concern him. 
At last he does re- 
turn, and enters into 
an explanation full 
of apologies as to 
why he did nof# re- 
turn. Then we go 
back to the scene 
that had been pre- 
viously skipped on 
his account. 3y 
this time we are all 
tired and hardly 
know what part of 
the play we have 
arrived at; and 
Carnock wonders 
that there is so little 
go and energy in the 
scene ! 

The only thing that enlivened yester- 
day’s rehearsals was a chat I had with 
Miss Jermayne during one of my waits. 
A nice girl, if ever. there was one. I 
like her better every day I see her. I 
made out that she and her mother live 
at Chelsea. Mother has a small pen- 
sion. I know Miss Jermayne’s salary 





cannot be anything but small, yet 
these two have contrived to send Miss 
J.’s young brother to King’s College, 
where, I understand, he is making good 
progress. Last year the mother had an 
illness that threw them back, and a bill 
of sale had to be raised on the furniture, 
which somehow they are now managing 
to pay off. (I won- 
der no one thinks it 
worth while to write 
a book on “ Un- 
distinguished 
Heroines.”’) I heard 
these particulars 
from Parkinson, an 
old friend of theirs, 
and who knew the 
father—a Civil Ser- 
vice servant—dur- 
ing the latter years 
of his life. 

Miss Jermayne 
would not go out of 
the theatre for 
lunch; and as I 
didn’t care to go 
either, I got a few 
sandwiches and we 
ate them together at 
the back of the 
stage, seated on a 
roll of carpet. It 
was very pleasant. 
I like to hear her 
talk, she has such 
a low-toned, tune- 
ful voice. And I 
like looking at her, 
because she reminds 
me of a Greuze; 
and has hair “‘ with 
a ripple on it, like 
the corn when it 
bends to the 
breeze.” 





“1 saw the author as we were leaving the theatre. 6th 
He looked haggard, careworn and anxious.” January 26tn.— 


We have had more 
weary rehearsals; with Carnock still 
worrying, and still finding fault with 
some of my intonations and readings. 
I don’t say it is so, but I always fancy 
he finds more fault with me than with 
anyone else, and I often have a dread 
lest I should be taken out of my part 
and someone else be engaged in my 
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place. This did actually happen in 
the case of Davidson a couple of days 
ago. Poor chap! I pitied him from 
the bottom of my heart, for I know he 
wanted the engagement. Perhaps his 
may be my fate to-morrow. 

There is no denying that Carnock is 
decidedly clever, I will say that for him, 
and his “‘ business’ and arrangements 
of the scene and suggestions are always 
good, if he only had another way of 
conveying them. Then, if he works us 
hard, it must honestly be confessed 
that he doesn’t spare himself. He 
doesn’t seem to know what hard work 
means. He is always in the theatre 
before we arrive ; either engaged with 
carpenters, or propertymen, or what 
not ; and only runs out for lunch for ten 
minutes—which, I heard him tell some- 
one, consists principally of tea. This I 
can well believe, for he looks as though 
he and his liver were not good friends. 
After that he runs back to scenemen 
and propertymen again, or possibly he 
and the author have a confab together 
in the Green-room till the company 
reassemble. At the close of rehearsal 
he remains in the theatre till after all 
of us have left. I often wonder how 
Carnock is able to keep his temper as 
he does—for I have never once heard 
him actually “ break out.” I wonder 
especially how he keeps it with Miss 
Torrens ; but perhaps he holds it in 
extra subjection where a “star” is in 
question. She declared the other day 
that the table they had supplied her 
with in one of the scenes was too small 
for her to lean against properly. It was 
explained to her that this was not the 
table she would use at night, only a 
substitute. Then she asked to have 
the proper table. Carnock explained 
that it was impossible for that day’s 
rehearsal, but that she should have it in 
a day or so. When, in due course, the 
new table arrived she said this one was 
too large, that she could not pass 
‘Basil’’ at the side of it, unless she 
pushed him into the fire. “‘ Where is 
that other table I used at first ?’’ she 
asked in an injured tone, “‘ what was 
there wrong about that?” Entirely 





forgetting—or choosing to forget—how 
The first 


she had recently abused it. 
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table was then, with some difficulty, 
resurrected from the property-room. 
And with that she appeared to be 
satisfied—or partly so, though she is 
not unlikely to grumble again presently. 
I expect the long and short of it is they 
will have to end by making a table to 
suit her ! 

January 28th.—I received one little 
grain of comfort yesterday that heart- 
ened me up amazingly. I was going 
through my scene in Act III., Carnock 
as usual pulling me up here and there 
and thus altogether preventing me 
getting the proper swing into my scene 
with “Blanche.” The author was 
sitting at the prompt-table, listening 
to the scene. After a little while he 
said to Carnock, almost under his 
breath, but just loud enough for me to 
hear: “‘ Let him go straight on, Car- 
nock—do you mind ?_ I want to hear 
how the scene goes—without any inter- 
ruptions, you know.” Didn’t I bless 
him! At the close Hemmings called 
out: “ That’s all right—thanks.” And 
upon Carnock asking him if he wanted 
it over again he replied : ‘‘ No—no, I’m 
quite satisfied.” Then he followed me 
to the wing and made one or two 
pleasant remarks, at the same time 
giving me a few trifling, but none the 
less valuable, hints. He ended by 
complimenting me on my _ French 
accent, and asked me if I had been 
much in France. I told him I had 
been educated there. 

“ Ah, that accounts for it!” he said, 
smiling. ‘“ You can’t get an accent 
like yours by an occasional excursion 
into Soho.” Then he laughed, and 
went back to the prompt-table. 

That day I returned to my lodgings 
feeling that I walked on air. 

February 4th—What a lot of dates 
I find I have left blank! Having a 
day off “for study,” I must spread 
myself out on my diary once more. 

Rehearsals, if they are growing 
smoother, are also growing longer and 
longer. ‘ Yesterday we were called at 
eleven and did not get away till four ; 
and again in the evening at seven, and 
did not finish till twelve. They tell 
me they will be longer next week. I 
wonder what the public would say if 
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of toil, 
and care that is ex- 
pended on even such a comparatively 
easy piece to produce as The Unknown 


it could realise the amount 
thought, trouble, 


Man? What a really big production 
must mean to put upon the stage one 
can only just imagine. Brydges told 
me that when they did Cagliostro at 
the “Endymion” the company were 
practically kept in the theatre a day 
and all night. Yet the 
public may dismiss an entire 
production with a shrug and 
a hasty word. ‘‘ How did 
you like the new play at 
So-and-So last night?” a 
man may say to another. 
‘Not much—rather rot,” 
his friend ‘may answer, 
lighting his cigarette ; and 
there an end to the matter, 
as far as he is concerned. 
And some of the critics 
are not much better. Even 
they do not seem to realise 
all that has to be gone 
through and endured prior 
to a production, but some- 
times indulge in flippant, 
cynical, and would-be funny 
remarks at the expense of 
author, management, and 
actor. 

Another point that strikes 
a novice is the tremendous— 
almost Imperial (dare I hint 
it, exaggerated ?) import- 
ance that in the theatre 
attaches to a new produc- 
tion. One would well-nigh 
think the fate of nations 
hung upon it. Only a few 
days ago I heard Carnock 
direct Fancourt to make 
his exit, after a scene with 
Miss Torrens, with his head 
slightly towards her, as though in the 
hope that ‘“‘ Helen”? would have one 
further word for “ Basil’”’ before he 
left her, as he thinks, finally. Fan- 
court politely objected to this arrange- 
ment, stating as his reason that, having 
spoken his last word, he should mark 
his firmness by going straight off with- 
out once turning round ; that was the 
character of the man as it revealed 











‘This was the act | had to com2 


SIT 


“Will you try it my 
said Carnock. “ Cer- 
And Fancourt did. 
not think that was 
good ?”” demanded the producer. 
‘Frankly, I do not. I do not ‘ feel’ 
it in that way.” “‘ Have you no con- 
fidence in me, then—in my judgment 
as stage manager ?”’ 


Carnock went on, 
more hurt than angry. 


itself to him. 
way, Fancourt ?”’ 
tainly I will.” 
‘Well, do you 


“‘T have ex- 




















on in, and | trust | didnot spoil it. 


pended some considerable time in 
thinking out this exit ; and the way I 
have suggested appears to me to be 
the proper way. I cannot work with 


those who have not full confidence in 
me.’ 
no one 
than I have,” 
estly. 
instance, 


’ 


‘““My dear Carnock, believe me, 

has fuller confidence in you 
Fancourt replied earn- 
‘It is only a question, in this 
of not quite seeing things 
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with your eyes. I feel that, if I turn 
my head towards ‘ Helen,’ I depart 
from the man’s character, and the exit 
is spoilt.”” After a great deal of further 
argument, during which the rest of the 
company were kept waiting, and the 
business of rehearsal was suspended, 
it was at last decided, in the absence of 
the author, who had gone for a day or 
two to Paris, that the two Belligerent 
Powers—I should say Fancourt and 
Carnock—should each, after rehearsal, 
think the matter out afresh, and arrive, 
if possible, at a solution of the problem 
mutually satisfactory. In the mean- 
time a statu quo was to be maintained ; 
and Europe was to be allowed to sleep 
in peace. How the matter was finally 
settled I don’t remember. 

February oth.—I heard to-day that 
Carnock had found an engagement for 
poor Davidson in one of the Syndi- 
cate’s touring companies. I am very 
glad of this, and Carnock has con- 
siderably risen in my estimation in 
consequence. It was good of him, in 
the midst of all his work, to interest 
himself in Davidson’s small affairs. 
He can’t, after all, be quite the demon 
I at first thought him. 

[I here purposely omit several entries 
in my friend’s diary as of no especial 
interest, and come to a date only one 
week before the production of the new 
play.—Ed. of Diary.j 

February 16th.—l heard to-day that 
we begin dress rehearsals next week. 
One on Monday, the next on Tuesday, 
and the First Night (I think that fully 
deserves capital letters) on Thursday. 
The thought of its near approach is 
beginning to make me extremely ner- 
vous. Short as my part is, it still has 
its grave anxieties. 

Last night I had one of those fear- 
some theatrical nightmares that are 
wont to afflict actors from time to 
time, and of which the public naturally 
know nothing. I dreamt the First 
Night had arrived. But it was to take 
place in a different theatre altogether 
from the one we had been rehearsing 
in, and I lost my way in going there. 
When at last I arrived at my destina- 
tion no one could tell me what dressing- 
room had been apportioned to me. I 
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had therefore to seek for it. Then 
began an agonising hunt, up one 
passage, down another, across the 


flies, till somehow I found myself in a 
tunnel, at one end of which I came 
face to face with Carnock, who for some 
inexplicable reason was dressed as a 
clown, yet wore a judge’s wig, and 
who, with sardonic laugh, remarked : 
“ You're late—you're late ; better play 
to-morrow night instead.” At the end 
of what seemed to me an hour [| 
reached—I don’t know how—a door 
on which, with others, my name was 
written. I flew in, only to find that 
the piece had been changed to a Shake- 
spearean play, and I had been cast for 
a part in which I did not know a line. 
Oh, the horror of that moment! How 
I got into my dress I cannot imagine, 
for someone had tied both the legs of 
my tights in a knot, and had besides 
sprinkled a layer of over my 
make-up materials. A feverish search 
now took place for shoes, hat, belt— 
not one of which I could lay my hands 
on. At that instant the call-boy’s 
voice was heard outside the door. But 
it was not our regular call-boy, but the 
author of the play we had been re- 
hearsing. Upon that I dashed out of 


soot 


the room with the play in my 
hand, trying to pick up the lines of 
the first scene as best I could. I 
hear my cue—I dash on—I trip—lI fall 
my length upon the stage, and—merci- 
fully awake! The delight, when | 


opened my eyes, of knowing that what 
I had gone through was not real but 
only a dream was so huge as almost to 
make worth while enduring its ghastly 
horrors for the sake of the after-relief ! 

February 20th.—The Dress Rehearsal 
was called at6.30and I was at the theatre 
at that time, thinking that, as I was not 
on till the third act, I should not be 
wanted till perhaps eight, which would 
give me plenty of time to unpack my 
things, dress, make up at my ease, and 
finally read over my part. Poor, simple 
man that I was! I didn’t know the 
ways of a London theatre. Rehearsal 
did not, as a matter of a fact, begin 
till 8.30 ; and was not over till 1.30 a.m. 
It went far from smoothly. The scenes 
took an inordinate time in the setting ; 
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and were not quite right when set. 
Then the lighting was not what it 
should have been. Scenes that ought 
to have been aglow with sunshine were, 
by some misadventure, left in semi- 
darkness; and scenes that were in- 
tended to be played by the dim rays 
of sunset were resplendent in noontide 
glory. Last, and most important of 
all, the moonlight effect in the great 
scene among the ruins of Pompeii 
would not arrange itself properly till 
after repeated trials. However, by 
dint of toiling and moiling, Carnock at 
length succeeded in getting things 
right, so far as scenes and lighting were 
concerned. Next, Fancourt was found 
not to be quite firm in his words. 
(Dickson says he never is, till the first 
night, “‘ and not always then.’’) Then 
Miss Torrens was late for one of her 
principal scenes, and said she had not 
been given sufficient time for change of 
dress. And so on, and so forth. It 
would take too long to enumerate all 
the minor contretemps. The author and 
Carnock sat in the stalls, the one 
chafing nervously; the other taking 
notes, when not dashing from stalls to 
stage, and back again. With regard 
to the acting, there was a want of grip, 
cohesion, go in it. And no wonder ; it 
was so late and everyone was beginning 
to feel so tired by the time the really 
important scenes came on that the 
thing dropped lamentably. It was 
like ‘the explosion of a damp firework. 
I think, speaking personally, I got on 
pretty well. At least I was firm in my 
words. But I am commencing to feel 
terribly nervous—what I shall feel like 
on the first night I don’t like to think. 

I got home and to bed 2.30 a.m. 

I saw the author as we were leaving 
the theatre. He looked haggard, care- 
worn, and anxious. Poor devil ! 

February 21st.—Met a little man in 
Coventry Street yesterday, smoking a 
cigarette, and beaming all over his face. 
He looked to me like Carnock : ; probably 
a relation, I decided—for Carnock him- 
self could never beam like that. On 
hearer approach I received a shock, on 
finding it was Carnock. I received 


another, on his stopping me and gaily 
inquiring how I was, and how I liked 
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my part. I stammered out that I felt 
well, liked my part, but felt nervous 
about the coming First Night. 
‘ You've no need to be,” he replied— 
“ You'll be all right—fancy the part 
rather suits you—have a cigarette ?”’ 
Was this the man who of late had 
made my life a burden to me ? 

February 23rd.—The second dress- 
rehearsal was an altogether different 
affair from the first. I could hardly 
have believed such a metamorphosis 
could have taken place. Everyone 
seemed to have bucked himself or her- 
self up for the occasion ; and the result, 
a smoothness and go one could scarcely 
have anticipated. (Let us trust it 
won’t all evaporate by to-morrow 
night!) There were slight hitches here 
and there, of course, but nothing to 
signify. Even Carnock and the author 
looked pleased. Felt horribly nervous, 
and at one point thought the words 
were going from me, but managed to 
steer through all right. 

February 24th.—Thursday has ar- 
rived, big with the fate of the piece, 
company, and all concerned. And 
yet the sun rose just the same as on 
other days; the same ‘buses passed 
placidly by ; London had not altered 
in any way. The same newspapers 
came out in the selfsame way, and 
indeed appeared to be much more con- 
cerned with a speech which had been 
delivered in the German Reichstag than 
about the production of The Unknown 
Man at the “Forum” Theatre, of 
which event there was no mention what- 
ever, except in the advertisement 
columns. 

I am beginning to feel more and 
more nervous at thoughts of to-night. 
Actors, of course, differ in the degree 
with which the complaint attacks them. 
I have it in its most malignant form. 
It consists, then, briefly, of a shortness 
of breath, a kind of tightness across the 
chest, and a rapid heart-beat. Your 
mouth is dry, your voice becomes husky 
and thin, at a time you want it at its 
clearest and best. All this is accom- 
panied—sometimes days before you 
make your appearance in a new part— 
with a strange dread, as though some 
Evil were impending over you. At the 
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last, a feeling comes over you that, 
although you are perfect in the words 
of your part, yet that something unex- 
pected may at any moment happen to 
you while on the stage ; a blank in your 
memory may occur, for no reason ; or 
that some untoward event for which 
you are in no wise responsible may, as 
it is called, ‘“‘ knock the words out of 
you.”’ Nervousness is a thing that, as a 
rule an actor never overcomes. 

February 25th.—It’s over. The piece 
is out. And is—a Success ! 

One more moment of terrible trepi- 
dation came as I opened the papers this 
morning. I hardly dared look at them. 


What would they say of the piece ? 
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What would they say of me—if they 
noticed me at all? With a trembling 
hand I turned the pages and anxiously 
scanned the columns up and down. At 
last I hit on the words: “ Forum 
Theatre Last night.” Then, what a 
relief! The first few lines told me the 
play was an undoubted success. Now 
for myself—am I mentioned ? Witha 
sensation bordering on ecstasy, on 
scanning paper after paper, I read that 
I was, severally, considered: “a most 
promising young actor,” that I played 
the scene in which I was concerned 
with ‘‘ admirable discretion,”’ etc., etc. 

And now, for a time at least, I feel the 
world is good to live in! 





“IN GEORGE’S DAYS, AND CENTURY OF ANNE” 


N George’s days, andcenturyof Anne, 
I Most had 

t’enjoy, 
Were dilettanti 
If woman—would her time employ 


people, who wealth 


if ’twere man ; 


In shunning Sol’s too envious rays 
db a 


And courting Night’s soft waxen blaze. 


In George’s days, and century of Anne, 
When genius was not often seen, 

[thin 
Made language graceful, thought though 


A dainty skill in many a man 


(So nicely clothed) seem full of charm, 


Touched with Pope’s “ point,” and 


Gray’s deep calm. 


In George’s days, and century of Anne, 
When 


gown 


woman wore her “ grogram ”’ 
O’er hoops of half-a-world in span, 
Man cut a figure in the town 


In silken stockings, breeches, too, 


Of satin of a pearly hue. 





In George’s days, and century of Anne, 
The queue was worn by courtly Beau, 
And dressed with art, in quaint sedan, 
Both Beau Belle 


show, 


and went to each 

Or walked with aid of tasselled cane 

With snuff-box to revive the brain. 

That the time—the century of 
Anne, 

When grand gavotte and minuet 

Did fiourish with esprit, élan, 

And dignity, to our regret, 

Now passed away with that attire 

The Stage preserves—and we admire. 


Was 








Ah me! those palmy, graceful days are 
gone, 

Angles, crude lines, are now the rule, 

Frock-coat and trousers, hats of scorn 

Disguise alike great wit, small fool ; 

For what was fine in dress of man 

Fled with the age of Sheridan ! 


Joun DERWAS. 
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BY H. C. BAILEY. 


ILLUSTRATED By WAL PAGET. 


BOAT deep laden with blue coat 
men-at-arms came first. Blue 
coat men-at-arms filled the last 

boat shoulder to shoulder. In the 
royal barge blue coats stood serried at 
bow and stern. Under its canopy 
Elizabeth sat between Sir Henry 
Bedingfield and my Lord Williams of 
Thame, gentlemen very loyal to Queen 
Mary. Her lips moved and she mut- 
tered : “ Tanquam ovis, tanquam ovis.” 

Bedingfield took her up. “If you 
want an answer, madam, talk English.” 

“What answer?’”’ She shook her 


head in sad resignation. ‘‘I am led 
as a sheep to the slaughter.” 
Bedingfield exclaimed: ‘‘ You are 


little like a sheep, madam, and we no 
butchers, by your leave.” 

The boats drew past Whitehall. She 
looked through the swaying, golden air 
at the forest of towers. ‘‘ What are 
you, then?” she said, ‘‘ gentlemen or 
gaolers? What am I? bond or 
free?” 

_“ You have wit enough to guess that 
riddle, madam,” Bedingfield growled. 

She sighed. “You suspect me 
everything but what I am, a simple 
woman, sorrowful.” 

Sir Henry Bedingfield then made an 
angry noise, 

For all the humble resignation of 
her words and her tone and her well- 
atranged pathetic pose, her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes gleaming. Through 


heavy weeks she had pined and fretted 
in the Tower, captive of the malice of 
Spain and her sister’s envious ill-will. 
Now she breathed free air and drank 
the sparkle of clear sunshine. She felt 
new power of life in her veins. 

They had summoned her to quit the 
Tower in briefest phrase. If she was 
free, whither she was to go they would 
not tell her, but, since it was two honest 
country gentlemen who had her in 
charge, she feared no mystery of danger. 
The simple woman, sorrowful, dared 
to suspect that she was let out of her 
prison because there was danger for 
those who would keep her in. 

The barge laboured up stream to 
Richmond. With the men-at-arms 
close about her she was borne to the 
palace in the park. There she found 
some few of her servants waiting her. 
If she were permitted servants again 
it was a good omen. But when she 
saw them she hid her face and made 
her bosom heave. ‘‘ Good friends, 
farewell,” she sobbed out, “‘ farewell. 
Pray for me. I feel I am borne here 
to be slain.” 

Lord Williams, at her side, blurted 
out an oath. ‘‘ Madam, madam, or 
such villainy should be, I and my men 
would die at your feet.” 

She gave a pitiful little sob and shook 
her head and passed with faltering steps 
to her chamber. But there a tearful 
tire-woman who caught a glimpse of 
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her face as she passed a mirror suffered 
from amazement, for she saw a 
triumphant mocking smile. 

In the morning she was roused be- 
times and bidden ride. Again she 
asked humbly whither, and could get 
no answer. That night they brought 
her to Windsor, and the townsfolk 
crowded to the castle hill to toss their 
caps and cheer. Sir Henry Beding- 
field scowled and swore and set his men- 
at-arms upon the crowd and bade catch 
some of the noisiest and clap them in 
the stocks. When she saw the helpless 
people ridden down, the blood started 
in her cheeks and she cried out : “‘ This 
is foul shame!” Then she recovered 
herself and bit her lip and plaintively : 
“ Alack, alack, good gentlemen, is it a 
crime to be my friends ? ” 


Bedingfield shrugged. “Folly is 
ever a crime. Ride on. Ride on, I 
say.” 


So they brought her to the dean’s 
house. After supper she sent a mes- 
sage to Bedingfield to beg him speak 
with her. When he came she looked 
at his swart, bulldog jowl and turned 
away and cowered into her chair. 

“You asked for me, madam,” he 
shrugged. 

“ You frighten me,” she murmured, 
and looked up at him with a plaintive, 
wistful smile, one hand on her bosom. 

He also allowed himself a smile as he 
shook his head. ‘‘ You bring these 
goods to the wrong market, madam. 
I had all I want of languishing eyes 
twenty years past.” 


“How you hate me!” she mur- 
mured. 
He laughed “Tilly vally, tilly 


vally. A girl is no matter for me to 
hate.” 

“Then why are you so hard? Why 
must you ride down the good fellows 
who did no wrong but greet me? 
Why——” 

“Out on all catechisms! You'll be 
none the better of thinking every raga- 
muffin ready to riot for you. And all 
the worse of the Queen’s-hearing that 
towns howlagoodwill to you.” 

_ “ Why—why—” her sorrows dis- 
solved in smiles—‘‘ why then you are 
_ my friend at heart ? ” 
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“Softly, softly. You are always 
kissing or scratching. I’m no friend, 
nor no foe neither ; and as for a heart, 
why that minds its own business, [ 
am a tough old watch dog to keep you 
out of mischief.” 

She flung out her hand to him with 
a pretty impulsive gesture. “ Now I 
know you, Sir Henry.” 

He touched her hand a moment and 
jerked a bow. “I hope you do, 
madam. It were best for you. To 
make you sleep sound, remember that 
I have known you some time.” 

In the morning they rode on west- 
ward ; and that night they passed at 
my Lord Williams’ house of Ryecote, 
and he entertained her royally. 

It was a wild day, more in the manner 
of the equinox than summer. The 
west wind charged upon them in gusts, 
sometimes with stinging volleys of rain. 
Elizabeth’s eyes sparkled to it like a 
boy’s, but she was careful to make 
proper ladylike moan over her suffer- 
ings. As they rode by Stanton St. 
John something happened. 

Whether it was by her naughtiness 
or the wind’s you may judge as you 
please, but certain it is that her French 
hood and its veil lost their pins and 
blew streaming out. She screamed 
appropriately and reined up, snatching 
at the hood wildly, her fine red hair 
all mad. “I pray you, gentlemen, I 
pray you,” she cried breathlessly, 
“* give me leave to tire myself. 1 must 
needs ride back to the village and 
pray the grace of a woman and a 
mirror.” 

Bedingfield pulled his horse across 
the road. ‘You can tire yourself 
behind the hedge,” he growled. 5 

“Do you take me for a gipsy gitl, 
sir ?”’ she said fiercely. 

“Get a woman to a mirror and the 
fiend knows when you may get her 
away ; and we must get to Woodstock 
to-night. So, madam, behind the 
hedge or rideon. It’snomatter. You 
are more than comely enough for 
a man’s undoing with your hair 
undone.” 

She shrugged and gave a contemp- 
tuous laugh. ‘‘ With boors one must 
do as boors do.” She sprang lightly to 
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the ground, tossed her rein to my lord, 
and vanished behind the hedge. 

Behind its shelter Elizabeth was 
elaborately coaxing the fiery tresses 
into shape. Out of the ditch there rose 
a voice: 

Cui flavam religas comam 

Simplex munditiis ? 
and after the voice a man, a man with 
a womanly mop of black curls and 
doublet and hose of pea green. In one 
hand he bore a hunk of bread and 
cheese, in another half an onion. This 
he pressed to his heart as he bowed. 
“IT stoop to translate,” he explained, 
“because you are bitterly English. 
For whom do you bind your tawny 
tresses, my Pyrrha, jewelled with 
simplicity ? ” 

“ Horace with a flavour of onion is 
a new dish,” Elizabeth smiled. 

““T am a new dish, madam. 
to give you a new indigestion.” 

With her hands still in her hair, a 
delectable figure, she made him a curt- 
sey. “‘ Merct, monsteur, I defy you. 
My stomach is invincible.” 

“T award you the crown of woman- 
hood,” he cried, and, falling on his knee, 
held out the onion. “I acclaim you 
worthy to be my mate—a woman 
whom I have sought in vain from the 
Scythians to the pillars of Hercules and 
from the Hyperboreans to the children 
of Ham. Embrace me with reverence 
but a decent ardour.”’ 

“ Alack, sir, I am not worthy.” 

“T never supposed so. For I am 
unique in the world—a man who knows 
what he wants.” 

“And you are pleased to want me, 
sir?” 

“ Alas, I want you less each minute 
that I look at you. Yet, if you are 
honest, I want you. For I want, of all 
things, only a wife with a digestion.” 

“Why, sir, am I so ill to look 
upon ? ”’ she posed coquettishly. 

“You look altogether a woman, 
which is a thing that grows tedious to 
a man.” 

“ And is it not a woman that you 
would marry, sir ? ”’ 

“ Being a man I am doomed to that 
heroic emprise. Yet would I have to 
wife one who was not so fond of being 


I hope 
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a woman but that she would some- 
times let me forget it.” 

“What!” Sir Henry Fedingfield’s 
jowl rose over the hedge. ‘ Why, 
’tis my poor mazed cousin, Chrysostom 
Bagpuize.”’ 

The man in pea green shook his head 


sadly. ‘‘ Good wife, let us weep to- 
gether for my poor sane cousin, 


Harry Bedingfield. Faith, an honest 
man who can never forget himself is the 
most miserable of the works of God.” 

“Good wife, quotha!”  Beding- 
field laughed loud. “ You are rising 
in the world, Chrys. It is the Princess 
Elizabeth.” 

The man in pea green bowed till his 


cadaverous face was hidden in his 
curls. “‘I congratulate you _ twice. 
Once, because you are a creature 


which it must be monstrous difficult 
to be. Twice, because you have met 
me, who can show you how to enjoy 
being anything. And, thirdly, I weep 
for you. What in the name of all 
mournful sanity are you doing with 
that dull morality, Harry Bedingfield?” 

“Morality is my gaoler, sir,” she 
laughed. 

“So saith the whole human race. 
But I will prove to you at your 
leisure ’’—he shook a_ preacher's 
finger at her, then suddenly snatched 
at his hair in a frenzied manner and 
leapt upon the hedge bank—“ any 
dull truth you please. Whither do 
you take her, Harry Morality ? ” 

“We ride to Woodstock. And we 
ride now. Come, madam, to horse!” 

‘‘ Morality never had manners. Fare- 
well, my philosopher of the onion.” 

“But no; but no. Your onion is a 
faithful lover.” He sprang away from 
her offered hand and went bounding 
across the meadow whistling like a 
blackbird. As she mounted she saw a 
plump and piebald horse come bounding 
to meet him. 

“What is the sweet fellow, gentle 
or simple ? ” she laughed to Sir Henry. 

“We be cousins—for the chastening 
of us both,” quoth Sir Henry. “It's 
a gentleman of good blood and estate 
as any. When he came of age he went 
mad. His mother married again, and 
he swore that proved him a creature 




















with no title to be born who must 
needs go and look for one. He went 
a vagabond over all Europe, from 
Borussia to the Portugals, and a vaga- 
bond he is still, and like to be. Pity it 
is, for there’s wit and goodwill in him ; 
but he is properly mad.” 

A scurry of hoofs and the plump 
piebald horse thrust in between them 
as its rider shouted : “‘ You'll have need 
of amadman at Woodstock.” 

Sir Henry lifted a humorous eyebrow 
at Elizabeth. “‘ Two of a trade will 
never agree. But look you, Chrys, 
there must be strict rule at Woodstock, 
and no mercy for any follies. Go your 
ways, and leave us to ours.” 

“Mercy! I defy any man to be 
merciful to me.”’ Chrysostom turned 
to Elizabeth. ‘‘ Forgive the poor soul, 
madam, he is blatantly tedious, having 
never done anything without a reason 
since he was weaned.”’ 

She laughed gaily and made eyes at 
him. For all his leanness and his wild 
airs he was a fine shape of aman. “ If 
you had need of reasons, sir, we should 
never have you at Woodstock,” she 
coquetted. 

“Now you fish for me,” he said 
coolly. ‘‘ Well, I swear that when I 
look at you I feel that I cannot keep 
from Woodstock. Yet the more I look 
at you, the less I like you. There’s 
what every man ought to give a woman 
—a riddle ; being tit for her everlasting 
tat. Now I'll ride on, to enjoy the new 
taste of a woman riding after me.” 
He shot ahead, lank and long on his 
plump piebald with huge saddle-bags 
pounding its flanks. 

Elizabeth turned to Bedingfield to 
laugh. “I think, sir, we are not like 
to be dull at Woodstock.” 

“Twill see to it that we are, madam,” 
he said gruffly. 

So they came, with expectations, to 
Woodstock Palace. She was lodged 
decently in the gatehouse ; and they 
left her free to do all in reason that she 
chose, so that she was hard put to it 
to find any way of teasing Bedingfield. 
And she saw no more of Chrysostom 
of the onion, and could not hear of 
him. Bedingfield’s assurance that she 
should be dull enough came sadly true. 
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She began to scribble pathetic senti- 
ments in this manner : 


Much suspected of me, 
Nothing proved can be, 
Quoth Elizabeth prisoner, 


She was so pleased with that that she 
cut it with a diamond on the window. 
Now when she grew sentimental she 
was always dangerous. 

During these days Mary, the Queen, 
won her Spanish husband to her arms 
at last. For the sake of policy, Philip 
had made himself forget how “ little 
will he had for her.”” His Spain wanted 
England too sorely for him to boggle 
about taking a plain, faded woman to 
wife as well. But he landed mightily 
afraid, bringing his own cooks lest the 
vile English should poison him, and 
men-at-arms in footmen’s doublets lest 
he should be set upon and stabbed. 
A prey to such apprehensions, he could 
not feel much love for the haggard 
woman who flung herself upon him. 
He had neither the brains nor the 
kindliness to pretend love. The man 
who was to redeem all the years of her 
hungry misery proved himself nothing 
better than an animal of callous craft. 
Happily or unhappily, which you will, 
she was still able to cheat herself, to 
believe him the fine flower of a Christian 
gentleman and put all the blame of his 
faults on her own ugliness, her own 
dulness, her own barren nature. 

Philip conceived himself sorely mis- 
used in having to marry her. He was 
resolute to get all his price for it, and 
his price was the assured ownership of 
England. While Elizabeth lived he 
could not be sure of anything. At any 
hour Mary’s feeble health might yield 
to death, and Elizabeth was her heir 
at law and in the favour of the people. 
He could find no excuse for his am- 
bassador, Renard, who had failed to 
make an end of her. 

In Philip’s cabinet at Whitehall they 
sat together, and Philip, who had a 
genius for being formal, read to the 
unhappy ambassador a long letter com- 
posed of all the scolding that he had 
spoken a dozen times. 

When it was ended, “I beg leave to 
thank you, sir,” said Renard coldly. 
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“I am altogether of your Majesty’s 
opinion. I have certainly failed. I 
am grateful that your Majesty still 
spares to show me how I might have 
sueceeded. It would have been a 
triumph for the Christian faith to secure 
the girl’s execution——”’ 

“Execution! execution!” Philip 
spluttered. He had the ungainly loose 
lip of his family. ‘‘ You make me sick 


with your talk of execution. Cannot 
a woman die unless she is  exe- 
cuted ? ” 


“The devil has furnished Madam 
Elizabeth with excellent good health,” 
quoth Renard. 

Philip smoothed down his yellow 
moustache and beard. “It is our 
duty to combat the devil,” he said, 
and looked hard at Renard, “ with 
all the weapons that God has given 
us. 

But Renard was diplomatically dull. 
“For my part, sir, I know no weapon 
but prayer. On your Majesty’s order 
I will pray for her death zealously.” 

Philip’s prominent, cold, grey eyes 
dilated. ‘‘ Prayer shall not suffice. 
Prayer without works is null.” 

“Your Majesty bids me procure her 
death ? ” said Renard bluntly. 

“Master Renard, Master Renard, 
you put words into my mouth. It is 
the sin of witchcraft. Look to it! 
I have had cause to count you slothful 
in service. Make me amends as you 
shall answer to God. You have my 
leave to go.” 

Renard bowed low and turned away, 
but his lean face bore no sign of re- 
verence. When he was back in the 
secrecy of his own room he let himself 
mutter: ‘‘ While I served his father 
I served a gentleman.” So with 
caution whom he used, lest his master 
should be pleased to disown him and 
throw him to the wolves, he began to 
make arrangements to have Elizabeth 
quietly killed. There were honest 
gentlemen enough about his household 
of experience in such commissions. 

If she had known it is likely that 
Elizabeth would have been glad of it 
as some excitement for her too peaceful 
days. But at last she found some 
otherwise. As she walked in the rose 
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garden on a morning she heard a jolly 
rich woman’s voice sing : 
His coat it is so trim and round, 
His kiss is worth a hundred pound ; 
Trolly lolly. 
His face it is so like a man, 
Who can but love him, then ? 
Wheresoever he be, he hath my heart, 
And shall till death depart ; 
Trolly lolly. 
So well is me begun, 
Trolly lolly lo, 


Over in the paddock she saw a big, 
buxom girl, with hair of the colour of 
the buttercups, who was ravaging the 
hedge for the eggs of wandering hens, 
The creature was like health and well- 
being incarnate. Elizabeth went to the 
paddock-gate and called to her. She 
came at her ease, with a large freedom 
of movement, and made her curtsey. 

“Who is thy pretty gentleman, 
child ? ” Elizabeth laughed. 

She was honestly slow to under- 
stand. “If you please, madam?” 
she asked with round, blue eyes. 

“Whose kiss is worth a hundred 


pound ?” 

“Oh!” Her brown face was darker 
for a blush. “It’s an old song, 
madam.” 


‘““Why, you’ve not tried his kisses ? 
Then I cry him shame. I vow you 
were made for kissing. But go to, 
child, when you have tried them you'll 
not count them worth a_ hundred 
pence.” 

The woman gazed at her with a grave, 
innocent wonder in which was some- 
thing of pity. 

Elizabeth laughed. 
child ? ” 

‘Nell Farmer, madam, the dairy- 
maid.” Bees 

‘‘ My Helen nonpareil and elusive! 
a new voice broke in. “I have sought 
you by down and dale; whither have 
you been wandering?” Elizabeth 
turned to see Chrysostom of the onion. 

The dairymaid’s face was all aflame, 
but she looked straight into Chrysos- 
tom’s eyes as she curtseyed. * Please 
you, sir, to my father and back again. 
For he was sick and I nursed him well. 

Chrysostom frowned tragically. 

“ Helen, let no man dare need you 
but me.” 


“Who art thou, 




















“Oh, sir!” She looked puzzled. 
“But I hope there’s a many will always 
need me, or what good am I?” 

Chrysostom turned to Elizabeth with 
a gesture of despair. ‘“‘ There’s the 
horrid gospel of womanhood,” said he. 
“ And now do you wonder that I cannot 
keep away from Woodstock ? ” 

“With a taste for onions and dairy- 
maids” —her laugh rang sharp—“ sure 
you were bound to come.” 








“T protest I have kept away a year 
and a day because Nell bade me. 
Have I not kept faith, Helen most 
fair ?” 

Again Elizabeth saw with disgust 
the combination of a wild blush and 
brave eyes. 

Yi You ought not to be coming now, 
sir,” Nell said in a low voice. 

Fie on you for an infidel,” Chry- 
sostom cried—the comely brown face 
trembled in a spasm of pain—‘ who 
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will not believe that God is good and 
His creatures meant to be happy.” 

“But I do—but I do!” There 
were tears in her big blue eyes. “‘ But 
we be here for to work, and you do not 
while you come after me.” 

“Oh, woman, woman, who must 
always be saving some other soul’s 
soul. Take heart, Nell, and shalt have 
me drive kine with thee all day long.” 

“°Tis no work for you,” she cried in 





“* There's the horrid gospel of womanhood,’ said he.” 


passionate distress. ‘“‘ Sir, you should 
be—be r 

“ Driving kings, belike ? Or prin- 
cesses? Nay, Nell, they be less use 
in the world than wholesome kine. I 
protest I am too good a fellow to waste 
upon principalities and powers.” 

She looked at him a moment. 





* Sir, 


you are clever at talking. And I must 
go look for my eggs.” 
a courtly bow. 
Elizabeth. 


He made her 
She curtseyel to 
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To Elizabeth he turned smiling. 
‘Now, madam, do me reason. Am I 
not wisest of mortals to be her slave ? 
Is she not sweet, naked life ? ”’ 

“So are her cows,” Elizabeth said. 
“Have you no mind for more than a 
cow’s wits ?” 

He tossed back his hair, and his eyes 
were keen as he stared at her. ‘“‘ Now 
if you abused me I might honour you, 
but since it is she whom—madan, is 
it possible that you do me the honour 
to be jealous ?” 

“You are mad, sir,” she cried, and 
turned away. 

Then he went—he took always that 
deliberate pleasure in being absurd, 
which is the mark of soundest sanity— 
he went and sat himself down before 
the dun heifer and sang her a ballad 
of John Dory and an ambling nag, 
after which he felt equal to a dinner 
of respectability with Sir Henry Beding- 
fiel:1. 

In the dark entry to the hall he 
stumbled upon someone, and suppos- 
ing it a serving man chose to roll out 
a Latin: ‘‘ Da veniam, reverendissime.”’ 

He was surprised by a sharp cry that 
betrayed fear: “Who art thou?” 
And then an angry, “ What do you 
mean, sir? Do you jest ?”’ 

““Edepol! Here be alarms,” said 
he, and laid hold of the man’s shoulder 
to drag him to the light. ‘‘ Who art 


thou, my timorous friend of dark- 
ness ?”’ 
The man resisted, when up came 


Bedingfield’s brisk step, and he cried : 
“What, Chrysostom! Well met, man ! 
Here’s Mr. Wotton, of Norfolk, an old 
friend of Sir Gilbert Trench, to dine 
with us. He is a great traveller, so 
you may make a match with him. 
My cousin Chrysostom Bagpuize, Mr. 
Wotton.” 

They came into the light of the hall 
and bowed to each other. Mr. Wotton, 
a little dark man, was all smiles. 
“ Forgive a shy man’s surprise, sir. 
What language was that you spoke 
to me?” 

“A scrap. of 
Wotton. A charm 


dog-Hebrew, Mr. 
against bogeys, 


priests, and the like.” 
For a moment Mr. Wotton’s smile 
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seemed to waver, then he gave back an 
easy laughing answer. With Sir Henry 
jovially hospitable they went in to 
dinner. 

Chrysostom was pleased to be polite. 
Mr. Wotton proved himself a traveller 
who had seen cities and men, and could 
talk about them. Sir Henry was 
much entertained and avowed envy 
of him. “If I had had your chances, 
Mr. Wotton, you might not find me 
such an old bear.” 

Mr. Wotton was ready with a com- 
pliment. “I find you, Sir Henry, the 
finest manner of man, a right English 
gentleman. Bear, say you?” he 
laughed. ‘“‘ Nay, nowise bear if a 
bear’s keeper.” 

“Bear’s keeper ?’’ Sir Henry was 
puzzled. ‘“‘ Meaning -Madam_Eliza- 
beth ? No; say cat’s, or, God ha’ 
mercy, kitten’s.” 

“Does she scratch ?”’ 
laughed. 

“ Kittenly, kittenly.” 

“T have heard there are those at 
Court who would not have madam 
kitten grow to be a cat,” said Mr. 
Wotton carelessly. 

Chrysostom, who had been earnestly 
silent and earnestly drinking, held up 
his wine to the light, but his eyes 
looked through Mr. Wotton. 

‘“‘She hath ever had plenty to hate 
her,” Sir Henry shrugged. 

‘Why, good fellows who are loyal to 
her sister are not like to wish her well.” 

‘‘T know one who wishes her neither 
well nor ill, but even fortune.” 

“I suppose”—Mr. Wotton played 
pensively with a crust—“ I suppose 
there is nothing would be such good 
service to the Queen as an accident 
which should make an end of her sister 
for ever.” He looked up suddenly 
and stared straight in Bedingfield’s 
face. 

That honest man was obtuse. “ Bah, 
the wench is no harm, and she’ll do no 
harm while I have her here.” 

Mr. Wotton looked at his wine and 
drank it up and lightly turned the talk 
away and soon found he must be going, 
and his horse was brought and he went. 

As they looked after him from the 
door, “ My poor sane cousin,’ said 


Mr. Wotton 

















Chrysostom, ““how long have you 
known that child of Cain ? ” 

“T did not know him from Adam. 
He’s out of Norfolk riding to Bristol, 
and being Gilbert Trench’s friend asked 
entertainment.” 

“T doubt he was never in Norfolk, 
I prophesy he’ll not seek Bristol, I'll 
swear he never knew Gilbert Trench, 
and what he asked was murder.” 

Bedingfield’s square jaw fell. “‘ Out 
on it, man”’; he began and ended with 
hissing, for Chrysostom put one hand 
over his mouth and with the other 
drew him in. 

“T have something to say and you 
never will have,’ said Chrysostom. 
“My poor, dear friend, when I spoke 
Latin to the gentleman he was fright- 
ened and then pretended not to know 
Latin. I talked of priests and he winced. 
Mr. Wotton is a priest, who did not 
care to own himself a priest because 
he came to ask you if you would kindly 
get Madam Elizabeth murdered. 
Whereat, like a poor sane fool, you 
bade him to the devil and he is 
gone.” 

Bedingfield, who recognised nothing 
in this lucid explanation, demanded 
another and heard it, and yet another 
and was unconvinced. 

Chrysostom yawned at him. ‘ You 
are impossibly and incredibly sane. 
Therefore I think life will be amusing 
at Woodstock. I shall wait and see.” 

“ You're welcome, but you are mad,” 
quoth Bedingfield. 

The next day Chrysostom came upon 
him making up accounts with his house 
steward. When the man was gone, 
“What, have they opened the game 
already ?’” he said with a grin, 

_ ‘What do you mean? The fellow 
is leaving me for a better service, and a 
good fellow, too.” 

“ Where did you get him ?” 

“He came with Dr. Gardiner’s good 
word, and a good, trusty servant he 
hath been. I should be hard put to it 
to find another of his kidney, but he 
promises me one in his place to content 
me. 

Chrysostom whistled. “Dr. Gar- 
diner’s man is back to Dr. Gardiner 
with news full true and particulars of 
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all of us, and we get a chosen instru- 
ment in his place. You may call it 
the end of the prologue.” 

Bedingfield grew angry with him, 
and getting nothing by that stamped 
off to see if any miracle had happened 
to derange Elizabeth. He found her 
yawning herself to distraction, from 
which she sought relief in scolding him 
for everything that she could invent to 
find fault with. The while Chrysostom 
had gone to his dairymaid, who was 
pleased to be fanatically busy with her 
butter. So that when the two gentle- 
men met again for supper they were 
morose. 

On the next day the new steward 
came. Chrysostom took occasion to 
survey him and pronounced to Beding- 
field that the creature looked the ideal 
servant, having no sign of excessive 
intelligence and a proper pompous 
humility of bearing. Certainly he 
understood his trade. He took up the 
steward’s duty as if he had studied it 
from his cradle. A day’s experience 
proved him never in the way and never 
out of the way. Taking the air with 
his cousin, Bedingfield boasted what a 
treasure he had caught. 

When they came back to the palace, 
somewhat worn by this exercise, they 
found upon the table of the hall a 
covered basket. “ What is this gear ?” 
quoth Bedingfield. 

The new steward, approaching, eyed 
it with disdain as one who would own 
no part in it. “By your leave, sir. 
Two horsemen brought it, a present 
from the French Ambassador to the 
Princess Elizabeth, which I dared 
not take to madam without your 
command.” 

“The French Ambassador!” Chry- 
sostom repeated in an awful whisper. 
His eyes were upon the steward, who 
saw it and bowed to him. 

Bedingfield cut off the lid. “It’s 
nought but a parcel of fruit,” said he 
and exhibited some rows of fine peaches. 
The steward craned his neck to look 
at them. 

Then Chrysostom, who had _ been 
whistling a dance, said to him: “ Sir 
Henry gives you leave to go.” The 
man looked natural surprise a moment, 
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and bowed and slid away. Chrysos- 
tom approached the peaches with fan- 
tastic steps. “Give me your dairy- 
maid, not your princess,” said he. 
“Give me your onion and not your 
peach. They.hold no mysteries.” He 
took up one of the peaches delicately, 
and, holding it in the sunlight, turned 
it round and round. 

“What folly are you at now?” 
growled Bedingfield. 

“T have been in Italy, genial mother 
of all the arts, where they put poison 
in a gillyflower, or in a grape, ay, in a 


filbert nut, and—and I fear Mr. 
Wotton hath been in Italy, too. 
These peaches have been handled. 


See the bloom is gone there, and 
there, and—and 
There was a man of Mitylene 
Always wore his toe-nails clean. He 
Fell in love with the Queen of Samos, 
Whose sky-blue legs were widely famous. 


Who goes there ?”’ 

From behind the screen at the door 
the steward advanced. “If it please 
you, Sir Henry, we make ready for 
dinner,” he said with dignity. 

Bedingfield nodded. Chrysostom 
broke in, “ By my advice, Sir Henry, 
you'll give Madam Elizabeth no love 
tokens from France. Let the peaches 
go to the serving men. Here, good 
fellow ’”’; he tossed one to the steward, 
whose offended dignity let it fall and 
smash on the floor. ‘‘ Nay, no matter, 
here is another;” he thrust it upon 
the steward, who recoiled. 

“T thank you, sir, I have no stomach 
for fruit,’ he said with austerity. 

“Oh, but I insist.” Chrysostom put 
it to his lips. 

The steward’s hand swiftly inter- 
vened. “If you will forgive me, sir, 
I should be very unwell.”’ 

“Why, look you, there’s a reason. 
You could amuse me with the colic. 
Aroint thee for a funless fellow.” He 
whirled round and gathered up the 
peaches swiftly and tucked the basket 
under one arm and took Bedingfield 
by the other. ‘‘ Come, coz, let’s seek 
a humorist.” When they were out- 


side : “‘ Have you a pig of no morals ? ” 
“What madcap nonsense is this ? ” 
ce Oh 


sanity, silly sanity! Man, 
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the things are poisoned, and master 
steward knows it. I saw pinholes in 
them. You saw how he would not 
bite. But, to make surety sure, try 
them upon a tailed pig.” 

Bedingfield was startled and con- 
temptuous ; but he surrendered a pig 
to the test, and that evening the pig 
died unpleasantly, and Bedingfield was 
not much less horrified than the pig. 

Chrysostom, at least, had never seen 
him with such stormy emotions. He 
even condescended to ask advice. 
‘““What’s a man to do, Chrys? Shall 
I send the rascal packing ? The vile 
Italianate knave! Shall I hang him ? 
My power will a 

“Softly, softly. Never take trouble. 
Let him hang himself.” Bedingfield 
asked passionately whether he was to 
sit still and see the girl poisoned. 
““Why, no. Appoint master steward 
her taster, and we’ll have all her 
messes wholesome as milk. But handle 
him delicately like the treasure he is.” 

Bedingfield swore perdition upon all 
filthy plots. ‘This murk of slimy 





tricks makes me sick. And you, 
Chrys—ugh, you laugh and thrive 
on it.” 

“?Tis my innocence that enjoys 


everything.” 

“Tnnocence!’’ Bedingfield was irti- 
tated. ‘I hope I am no more of a 
saint than a man should be ; but I am 
not tough enough for this business. 
I’ve a mind to write to the Queen and 
tell her, if she means murder, she may 
find another house for the filth.” 

‘“ Equam memento rebus in ardus 
servare mentem, which is to say keep 
your head when the fiend would have 
you lose it. Let be; madam is safe 
here, for I am here, and if we have 
luck we will make her safe everywhere, 
which will be a palsy for Spain—a 
country I hate, a vile country that 
fries your pork with oil.” 

By such modest consolation Chry- 
sostom beguiled him till nightfall and 
bedtime. 

They had not been long abed when 
there were shrieks and alarms. Chry- 
sostom awoke to see the courtyard lit 
by flames and the household half-naked 
screaming of fire and scurrying to an 














fro. While he hauled on his hose he 
saw Bedingfield rush into the midst 
of the distraught throng storming for 
news of Madam Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth, according to the regular 
order of the place, was locked in her 
apartments by the gatehouse. Chry- 
sostom arrived in the courtyard and 
saw the flames leaping out from the 
rooms below hers. Through the lurid 
tongues of fire he saw her face white. 
She was at her window waving her 
arms, and her voice rang clear. Bed- 
ingfield ran off shouting for ladders. 
The mob of servants screamed folly and 
swayed without purpose to and fro. 
Only the steward had kept his head. 


He stood as near the flames as he dared, 


shouting: “Jump, madam, I pray 
you; jump down! ’Tis your one 
safety!” 


From her window it was a jump of 
forty feet down upon a pavement of 
kidney stones. Chrysostom relieved his 
feelings with a vehement kick at the 
steward’s rear. ‘‘ Get to your master, 
knave, ere I rip you,” and he kicked 
again, and the steward saw his face 
and ran. 

Then Chrysostom ran too, away 
back into the palace. At the porter’s 
lodge he stayed to snatch the keys. 
But the keys were gone. A moment 
he hesitated, and then dashed on up 
the stone stairs. At the top a rush of 
burning smoke met him. He plunged 
into it, and found the door to Eliza- 
beth’s lodging undone, and by it some 
two or three servants, choking and 
arguing wildly : ‘‘ I’m none for it—nor 
me neither—the maid be crazed sure— 
Where a maid’s gone a man can go, 
bullies ——”’ 

“What maid’s gone?” Chrysostom 
shouted. 

“Tis Nell, dairymaid, your honour. 
The wench——” 

Chrysostom’s yell of an oath stag- 
gered them. He plunged on into 
the scorching fog. No flame met him. 
He longed even for flame in the dark- 
ness that tortured his eyes. The 


pulses in his temples beat like blows. 
His veins swelled in him, and all his 
lungs were smarting like a raw wound. 
Still he thrust on, stumbling from wall 
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to wall, and at last saw like the sun 
through a mist a glow of copper red. 
Then he struck something soft that 
fell down before him. He stooped and 
clutched at a woman’s body. At that 
moment hot, damp hands felt about 


his face. Another woman cast her 
arms about his neck. ‘“‘ Save me! 
Come! Come! Save me!”  Eliza- 


beth gasped. 

He dragged at the body prone before 
his feet. ‘‘ Nell, Nell, I am here for 
you! Come in God’s name.” 

The big woman raised herself, pant- 
ing: “‘Go’e on, my dear, goon. I be 
coming, for sure.”’ 

Elizabeth clung close about him as 
though she were fainting. Chrysostom 
choked with an oath and began a 
stumbling run through a lifetime of 
effort and agony. When his throbbing 
ears heard voices and he felt some clear 
air he flung her away from him and 
turned back to the torturing smoke 
again. Something wet struck his face. 
He clutched at Nell’s groping hands 
and gave a wild, sobbing cry. 

When they stumbled out to the 
living air and sank down together with 
bodies heaving and loosened limbs, 
their smarting eyes woke to see Eliza- 
beth smiling and giving gracious words 
to a little company who waited on her. 
Chrysostom started to his feet and 
dragged the big woman after him away. 
She was given into women’s charge. 
Chrysostom came back to the court- 
yard and found the steward working 
like a horse and managing like a general 
a chain of men with buckets. Beding- 
field was still madly trying to get a 
ladder through the flames to Eliza- 
beth’s window. 

To him quoth Chrysostom : “ Let be, 
let be. All she wants now is a petti- 
coat.” Bedingfield turned upon him, 
leapt upon him, shouting incoherently 
for news, and, when it was briefly told, 
dashed off to Elizabeth. Chrysostom 
strolled off to the zealous steward and 
patted him on the back. “ Lusty fel- 
low!” said he. “ Art a very epitome 
of life.”’ 

The steward gazed at him a moment 
panting, and turned again to his labour 
of quenching the fire he had kindle4. 
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Chrysostom sauntered away to pre- 
serve Bedingfield from making a fool of 
himself. They met by the lodge. 
“‘ She is safe in bed in my own cham- 
ber,” cried Bedingfield. ‘‘ She asked 
for you and bade me give you a maiden’s 
thanks.” 

“ Accursed insolence !’’ Chrysostom 
cried. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

Chrysostom composed himself. “A 
maiden’s thanks are what no man 
should have to carry till he is fool 
enough to ask for them.” 

“ Bah! ”’ quoth Bedingfield. “‘ Come 
now, let me lay my hands on that vile 
knave, the steward.”’ 

“That will not I.” Chrysostom 
linked his arm tight. ‘“‘ What can you 
do with him? Some peaches are sent 
to Madam Elizabeth which he would 
not take to her, and we find them 
poisoned. A fire breaks out and he is 
zealous to save her and most forward 
to put it out. Why, he might be her 
most trusty friend.” 

“ Bah!” Bedingfield exploded again, 
“do you tell me he did not set fire to 
my house ? ”’ 

““ But see how nobly he is putting it 
out,’ said Chrysostom sweetly. 

You may pardon Bedingfield for 
swearing at him. There was _ long 
argument, while the steward laboured 
magnificently, and the fire was 
quenched. At the end, Bedingfield, 
with Chrysostom at his elbow, made an 
angry oration to the weary, dripping 
mob and master steward, its leader. 
He would hold strict search into the 
cause of the fire and when he found it 
he would spare no man, no, not one. 
They slunk grumbling to rest, and over 
the sodden courtyard and the charred 
wall broke a pale dawn. 

When they came to seek the next 
day, it was plain that the fire had 
broken out where the great kitchen 
chimney passed behind the panels of an 
old wainscot. Of foul play there was no 
sign. ‘‘WhatdidIsay? The good man 
is innocent as death,” said Chrysostom. 

“Ay, he'll always be innocent. 
That is what makes me rage,”’ Beding- 
field growled. 

Chrysostom wrestled with him again. 
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“To drive the varlet out is nought. 
We should have all our trouble again. 
I want to strike the palsy into them 
that sent him, the most high and 
mighty Prince Philip of Spain ”’—such 
was the burden of his speech, and 
Bedingfield knew his world enough to 
see reason in it. So they waited still. 

In the afternoon Elizabeth sent a 
woman to pray Mr. Bagpuize to wait 
upon her. He was some time coming, 
being in attendance in the dairy upon 
Nell, who was about her business as 
though to be in the grip of death and 
hardly win away was no matter. Eliza- 
beth sat, the more beautiful for pallor, 
her hair flowing in ripples of bronze and 
gold over the delicate green of a loose 
gown that betrayed her form with 
artful modesty. Her eyes glowed for 
him, something of a blush came upon 
her cheek. ‘‘ Ah, sir, I cannot thank 
you,”’ she said, and with a pretty, impul- 
sive movement held out both her hands. 

He bowed low over each and let them 
fall. ‘‘ Madam, you say very well and 
should say no more.” 

But she was not to be so baulked. 
“To peril life for a woman—that is a 
man’s high honour ; but you perilled 
for me what you held dearer than life.” 

‘‘ Therefore I do not expect to forgive 
you at any time,” said Chrysostom 
gravely, and she laughed as if it were 
a jest. 

““What can I give you for that?” 
she said softly. 

“Your contempt, if you please,” 
quoth Chrysostom. At which moment 
he was rejoiced by a servant who 
begged that madam would permit Mr. 
Bagpuize to speak with Sir Henry 
Bedingfield. 

Bedingfield was agitated by reason 
of a letter in this manner : 

“ To Sir Henry Bedingfield, at Woodstock. 

‘Inasmuch as it is rumoured that 
certain heretics and traitors do con- 
spire together to steal Madam Eliza- 
beth from your guard, you are charged 
to take sich order as this may be well 
prevented, for that if she should escape 
alive to lead rebellion against our most 
Sovereign Lady the Queen your own 
life shall answer it. “S WhynTON.” 

















Chrysostom whistled. “ If she should 
escape alive—go to, hang yourself. 
And I am your Right Reverend Father 
in God.” 

“Tt is Gardiner’s own hand,” said 
Bedingfield, ‘‘ and I know the man that 
brought it.”’ 

“Tt is Gardiner’s hand, and the 
voice is Spain’s, crying ‘ good pussy, 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
me. Faith, we see life at Woodstock, 
good coz.” 

“What do you mean? Gardiner 
is hard enough, but no murderer.” 

“Not if he can find another to do 
his murders decently, some blameless 
old virtue like Harry Bedingfield. 
Come, we approach the grand moment, 
the peripetia of Dan Aristoteles, which 
is, being interpreted, the cat’s jumping 
out of the bag.”’ 

“A curse on your Hebrew! 
is it? Shall we be attacked ? 
men enough to @ 

‘Oh, we shall be attacked, never fear ; 
and, if you do not kill Madam Elizabeth 
to keep her from escaping, she will be 
properly killed in the escape.” 

Bedingfield swore passionately. But 
he was a soldier. He was more at ease 
with alarms of this note. Together 
they made plans of skill, and none of 
the household knew them. 

But that day nothing happened, nor 
that night, nor the next day, and the 
palace was easy and comfortable in the 
care of the admirable steward. Bed- 
ingfield had given him no matter for 
suspicion. On the next night no more 
guards were set. There was no change 
in the order of the household. 

The night was windy, with flashes 
of bright moonlight breaking the dark- 
hess again and again. Something after 
midnight Chrysostom, watching from 
his window, heard vague sounds that 
seemed to come from everywhere. 
The courtyard was bathed in silvery 
light and empty. But the sounds 
murmured on. When the hurrying 
clouds brought blind darkness again 
the sounds Were nearer. He peered in 
vain. He stole away to his door, and 
waited. With the hilt of his sword he 
tapped lightly on the wall thrice. 
Outside his door was a soft scurry of 


What 
I have 
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feet, and then silence again. He stole 
out, his sword bare in his hand. Sud- 
denly the moonlight broke again 
through the windows of the corridor. 
He saw the steward standing by the 
turn to Elizabeth’s chamber, and saw 
him draw away into shadow. Then 
a heavier sound rose, and men came 
bearing a white burden in their midst. 
The steward muttered something as 
they passed him, and there was a 
mutter in answer. The men came on, 
and as they came Chrysostom hurled 
himself upon them and snatched their 
white prey from them to their amaze- 
ment, and flung the girl into an 
embrasure behind him. 

At once the steward gave tongue. 
** Alarm, alarm, the Princess is escap* 
ing! Alarm!” 

The men turned upon Chrysostom ; 
there was a moment’s medley of blind 
darting steel. Then they ran, and ran 
full upon Bedingfield and his men. 

The steward fled hither and thither 
yelling alarm. Chrysostom drew aside 
and was hidden behind an open door. 
In his wild zeal the steward drew 
nearer and nearer Elizabeth, and he 
had a dagger in his hand. He stopped 


shouting. He crept close. He bent 
over her, the dagger was raised to 
strike, and he cried out: “ Alack, 


alack, madam is dead! ”’ 

Chrysostom hurled him down, and, 
with a knee upon him and sword point 
at his throat cried hoarsely: “ Villain, 
I have thee now!” 

The man writhed, trying to avoid 


the steel, and screamed: ‘‘ You dare 
not, you dare not! You know not 
what you do. IT am—I have my 


commission. I—ah!” 

The sword pierced his throat. ‘‘ Now 
we know what we needed to know,” 
said Chrysostom placidly. 

By this time all the household were 
scurrying to the corridor, and tapers 
and lanthorns aided the fitful moon- 
light. Chrysostom, his foot still on 
the breast of his prey, shouted for 
women. “ Take up madam there, and 
bear her back to bed.” 

A cluster of them came fluttering to 
Elizabeth, and one wise mouth 
screamed out: ‘‘ Good lack, she is dead!” 
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know better ! ” quoth Chrysostom. 

And, indeed, when her lips were 
free, though she still lay bound, she 
cried out: “I charge you! What 
infamy is this ? What——’”’ 

“Take her away, take her away!” 
Chrysostom shouted; and they bore 
her, still demanding reason, from that 
ugly scene. 

Then Chrysostom fell upon the dead 
steward and ravaged in his clothes. 
He came first to a fat purse, and shed 
it over the floor. Then a lanthorn’s 
gleam revealed Spanish dollars, and 
he swept them up again. The pockets 
gave him nothing else of account, but 
in the man’s doublet he felt a stiffness, 
and ripping the stitches drew out 
papers. One glance was enough. He 
jumped away to Bedingfield, who was 
busy trying to bring to life the other 
men of the plot. 

“ How’s all with you ?”’ said Chry- 
sostom. 

“The beasts be all dead,” growled 
Bedingfield. “Out on it, I would 
have given a hundred pounds to make 
them talk.” 

“IT have what will talk better,’’ 
quoth Chrysostom, and showed his 
papers. “Get you to Madam Eliza- 
beth and ask her pardon of all this 
mess, and hie back to your cabinet. 
We'll need horsemen that you can 
trust.” 

For among what he had found on 
the steward was a commission of 
Renard’s in the common form issued 
by the ambassadors to their servants 
as a safe conduct against English jus- 
tice. There was a promise in Renard’s 
hand to pay one thousand Flemish 
guilders “‘on the day that King Philip 
should become the heir of the Eng- 
lish realm.”” Most potent of all, there 
was a letter from Renard with advice 
concerning the peaches. 

Through the rest of that night and 
all the next day three men rode hard 
for London to bear these damning 
papers and a letter in Bedingfield’s 
hand from Chrysostom’s brain to my 
Lord Admiral. That honest gentleman 
read and was aghast. The Italian 
methods of politics were not yet 
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“Take out her gag, fool, and you'll 












familiar in England. He had the wit 
to see that the matter needed more 
wit than his. He sought a friend, 
Paget, an old diplomatist, suspected 
by no one of friendship for Elizabeth 
or any other human soul, but bred in 
the tradition of Henry VIII. that 
England must admit no foreign rule. 
He expected sane help. He was sur- 
prised by Paget’s obvious pleasure. 
He did not understand the diplo- 
matist’s professional delight in a strong 
case, 

Together they asked audience of 
Philip, and were received very graci- 
ously. Philip had schooled himself to 
be amiable to every Englishman of 
power. After the compliments, “I 
regret that we have to acquaipt your 
Majesty with a grave offence against 
your person,” said Paget sadly. 

Philip, who was coward enough by 
nature, and in a land where everyone 
but his wife hated him had much ex- 
cuse for being a coward, showed agita- 
tion. 

““We come to advise your Majesty 
of action on the part of your. am- 
bassador, Master Simon Renard, which 
must expose you to instant daily 
peril.”’ 

“You are very loyal, gentlemen. 
Speak out, I pray you.” Philip’s loose 
under-lip was twitching. 

“Tt hath been noised abroad that 
the ambassador of Spain was _ hiring 
men to murder Madam Elizabeth. 
This the common people bear so hard 
that they talk traitorous threats 
against your Majesty’s life.” 

There was something in the tone that 
irritated Philip’s pride. “Sir, do you 
bring me the lies of malignant knaves ?” 

“T would not so weary your 
Majesty. A villain who was taken in 
the act to stab Madam Elizabeth had 
upon him letters in the Sefior Simon 
Renard’s hand advising the manner of 
her murder and promising a price for it.” 

Philip swore in Spanish, and in 
Spanish he cried: “ The blundering 
fool.” 

Paget smiled. “I would advise 
other words, sir. But your Majesty 
was not aware that I have the honour 
to understand your language.” 




















“Sir, sir, this tale is an im- 
pudent lie! ”’ 

Paget bowed. “I have myself 
seen the papers, sir. That, 
indeed, need not have dis- 
turbed your Majesty’s 
pleasure, but that others 
have seen them, too. 

Sir, such is the malignity 
of the common people 
that they bruit about 


desperate, malice 
against » your 
Majesty. ’Tis now 


unhappily true 
that if any acci- 
dent Should; be- 
fall Madam 
Elizabeth 





“Villain, I'‘have thee now!” 


it would be accounted of the policy of 
Spain, and ‘should she die I could not 
venture to be surety for your Majesty’s 
life. Such is the brute malice of the 
commonalty.” 

Philip stared, his hands trembling, 
his loose lip quivering and dribbling. 
At last he stammered: “ You have 
leave to go.” When they were gone 
he staggered across the room to his 
oratory. 

Over supper Paget was philosophical. 
“There is no warranty in the world 
like a coward’s. While Master Philip 
is in England Mistress Elizabeth will 
be safe as a milkmaid. You will also 
temark, my lord, that there is no enemy 
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less dangerous 
“than.a very care- 
ful man. If Master 
Renard had not 
made so many plans 
for his rascals they might 
have succeeded. It’s the worst thing 
in the world to see.too far.”’ 
The Admiral, who was in no danger 
of that kind, admired him excessively. 
But at Woodstock the affair was not 
so smoothly finished. On the day 
after the steward met his end Chry- 
sostom was in the dairy labouring to 
make terms with an obdurate and very 
busy maid, when he was surprised by 
Bedingfield, who was harassed and hot. 
“T might have known I should find 
you at some folly,” he growled. “‘ Come 
away!” 
Chrysostom followed him leisurely. 
“What has warmed you ?” 
“The wench. She must needs know 
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all about it, and when I tell her there 
is nought to tell she racks me with 
questions.” 

“ Nay, when a poor soul hath all but 
died, she may well desire to know why 
she hath not. Tell her plain truth— 
that master steward was a knave who 
planned her murder—and for the rest 
bid her trust God and me.” 

“Faith she asks for you all the 
time,” Bedingfield admitted. 

“Tell her ’'\—Chrysostom turned back 
to his dairymaid—“ tell her that I am 
at my devotions.” But he found the 
big woman more resolutely impreg- 
nable than ever. 

In a little while Bedingfield was back 
again. ‘‘She will have you,” he an- 
nounced with a grin. 

“Here’s a wench of no modesty. 
Did you not tell her my message ? ” 

“T told her what you were at; and 
now she asks for Nell, dairymaid, too.” 

Chrysostom shook his head. ‘“‘ That 
were a scene with no humour.” 

The big woman’s shoulders quivered. 
She flung round upon them with 
flaming cheeks. “I’m not for you to 
mock neither. Do you leave me be 
and—and she turned passion- 
ately upon her butter. 

“Why here’s a pother!” Beding- 
field laughed. ‘‘ Madam only wants to 
make you a present for hauling her out 
of the fire.” 

“T want none of her presents,” Nell 
muttered, and the butter suffered. 

Chrysostom took his cousin by the 
arm. “ The truth is, Harry, you have 
no soul, nor madam either. I will go 
tell her so.” 

When he appeared before Elizabeth 
he found her again in artistic disarray ; 
but now her glorious hair was half 
bound up, and the loose dress that 
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betrayed her was of silver grey. “ Ah, 
sir, how shall I thank you now? ”’ she 
cried. ‘“‘ For generous daring sacrifice, 
for knightly prowess, for lithe mastery 
of wit. ‘Tis a perfection of manhood 
that comes to be my true knight.” 

““Madam”’—Chrysostom bowed—“ in 
as many words as you please.” 

“What is the woman who adds not 
deeds to words?” she said with an 
arch smile and held out her hand. 

“Wise, madam,” said Chrysostom, 
and stood still aloof and bowed again. 

“Do you think I have nothing to 
give because I am a king’s daughter ? ” 
she said in a low voice. “ Master 
Chrysostom, I give you warning, I am 
very woman, too.” 

““T condole with you, madam.” 

“Out upon caution! ”’ she laughed. 
“T owe you a debt, sir. Have I 
nought that can pay it?” 

““Madam, a gentleman who wants 
nothing in the world is ever poor 
company for those who want every- 
thing.” 

Her face changed and grew hard and 
scornful. “‘ Want nothing—is that a 
man’s creed? Bethink you, sir, there 
will come a time when nothing in 
England of honour or power will be 
too much for me to give such a man as 
you.” 

“T will remember to pity you, 
madam, as I sit beside my fire with my 
onion. Have I leave to go?” 

“Back to the dairy ? ”’ she sneered, 

Chrysostom bowed low, and back to 
the dairy he went. There Nell was 
busy still ; she looked up an instant as 
he came in, and then made herself 
busier. He stood silent watching, and 
after a while saw tears glisten on her 
red cheeks. Then he smiled and 
gathered her in his arms. 
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“ C\O-the biggest fish got away?” 
said Mr. Mings as we smoked 

+, Our pipes in the inn parlour 

after the closing of the house. 

“Tt always does,” I said—perhaps 

with a touch of bitterness. 

“Ah! you needn’t regret that, sir,” 
he said reprovingly. ‘ Rightly viewed, 
that’s a thing to be thankful for. 
For, look, see, it’s the trying for a 
thing that keeps you happy and con- 
tented, not the thing itself. Take 
fox hunting, now. Who wants a dead 
fox? It’s the waiting at the cover 
side, with the hounds working quick 
and quiet in the underbrush, that 
makes your blood pringle. You sit, 
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and listen, and hope ; and then fear 
it’s going to be a blank after all ; 
and then comes a sudden holloa from 
a distant corner, and your heart 

goes bump, and your ears seem to set 

forward like a terrier dog’s. Then a 

knowing one gives tongue, and the 

whole pack takes it up—and then— 

and then 2 

Mr. Mings broke off with a sigh. 
‘“‘ Ay, time was when I scaled less 
than eighteen stone,” he said. 

Our eyes wandered involuntarily 
to the hunting prints on the walls— 
top-hatted gentlemen of the ’forties 
charging tremendous hedges, some 
of them alighting on their heads, 
with no change in the set calm of 
their smooth faces. Either they 
were harder than we are, or the 
artist’s forte was not in the direction 
of facial expression. 

“I knew a man who got all he 
wished for, once,’ observed Mr. 
Mings, taking his pipe from his lips 
to emphasise the statement. 

“ Never!” I said. 

“T did, though,” he continued. 
fisherman, too, like yourself. 
Penny his name was, and a very 
knowledgeable man, so far as con- 
cerned fishes and fishing. I believe 
he’d had some trade when he was 
young, but as time went on he gave 
up everything except the fishing, and 
used to pick up some sort of a living 
from the gentlemen as came here to 
fish. They were always glad to listen 
to old Penny’s stories and to tip 
him for the advice he gave ’em. A 
little, cheerful old man, with cheeks 
like red apples. 

“Every sort of fish that lives in 
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fresh water Bob knew how, and when, 
and where to take ’em, from the time 
he was breeched, seemingly. ~*Twas 
as easy for him to fill his basket as 
’tis for another man to shell peas. He 
seemed to charm the creatures to him, 
till folks said it was magic. But the 
only magic he used, I expect, was just 
patience, and judgment, and a know- 
ledge of their ways. 

“But there was one old fellow that 
had baffled him, off and on, for forty 
years. ‘Tichborne’ the boys used 
to call ’un when I were a young man in 
the ’seventies. Later on it was 
‘Jumbo’; then, again, South African 
war-time, he became ‘ Kruger.’ Every 
boy in the town had had a go at him, 
and he’d seen more in the way of new- 
fangled fishing tackle than any fish in 
England; for every amatoor from 
London used to hear of him, and laugh 
at the story at first; then, perhaps, 
he’d get a glimpse of him, and make 
up his mind to catch him. But old 
‘Kruger’ he bided in his favourite 
hole, away below Tufton Mill, and took 
no notice of all their fal-lals, except 
perhaps to laugh at ’em. 

“He was three or four hundred 
years old,” continued Mr. Mings 
bravely, “‘ and weighed either forty or 
four hundred pounds, I forget which.” 

““Oh, come! ”’ I said. 

“Well, I’ve got it in print some- 
wheres. We'll look it up some day. 
Anyhow, ’twas the biggest carp ever 
known in England. D’you believe, 
now, a fish has a soul?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“T shouldn’t like to commit myself 
on the point,”’ I answered. 

“It’s my belief old ‘ Kruger’ had 
one. When one considers what hap- 
pened. . . . And the wicked, knowing 
look of him! I only saw him once—in 
the water that is—and then I was a 
nipper, playing truant to go a-fishing. 
I saw him come out sudden from a 
bank of weeds, and I felt that skeery 
I run away from the place. I did. 
Lor! The great rolling eye of ’un! 
’Twas like something seen in a dream. 
I didn’t try for to catch him, not then ; 
it seemed such mortal impidence for 
a young boy, not ten year old, to be 
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fishing for an old fellow older by far 
than his own great-grandfather. 

“‘ Now, then, Bob Penny, as I’ve told 
you, had tried for him, boy and man, 
all his life. But you know a carp be 
a ticklish customer, whether in pond, 
water or in the river. And ‘ Kruger’ 
he’d had time and enough to watch the 
ways of men. Why, I believe he was 
nosing among the weeds under the 
bridge at the time Oliver Cromwell was 
battering our old ancient castle, as is 
written in the history books. Happy 
he was, no doubt, in his station of life, 
for he never strayed far from one spot, 
and Bob Penny could pretty nigh 
always put a London gent in the way 
of getting a sight of him. 

“Often I’d say to Bob, ‘Bob, 
there’s a bottle of old brandy on the 
top shelf that’s worth forty shillun if 
a penny. It shall be yours the day 
you catch old “ Kruger.”’’ 

““Ttll be pretty old brandy by that 
day, I reckon,’ he used to answer. 

“Then, once, there was a party of 
gentlemen staying here who twitted 
old Bob about the fish. ‘ You’re nowt 
of a fisherman,’ they said, ‘ to be beat 
like that. You’re no better than any 
of us,’ they said, ‘ for we can all of us 
pitch a yarn about the bigness of the 
fish that got away.’ And so they 
goes on, till old Bob gets fairly riled. 

“Well, now, it was a day or two 
later, and I was sitting behind my bar 
all alone, on a fine, hot afternoon, when 
suddenly I hears footsteps, quick and 
short, and in flings old Bob, white as a 
ghost, with a great basket in one hand 
and rod in t’other. ‘Give me some- 
thing short and strong, Jack Mings,’ 
says he, ‘ and give it me quick.’ 

‘«‘What’s wrong with you then, Bob? 
says I. ‘ You be all of a tremble.’ 

““*So I be,’ he says, ‘and good 
reason. I’ve got ’un at last. I've 
caught old ‘“‘ Kruger.”’ 

“Tt was true as I’m here. He 
heaved the basket up on to the bar 
counter, and we stood there and 
looked at him. Lor! the fatness and 
bigness of that fish! He’s in the 
county museum now, with a silver plate 
underneath, setting forth when and 
where he was took, and by whom. 
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“T said nothing, but got up to a 
high stool, and reached down the old 
brandy, and give it to Bob. 

“Well, we both had a glass out of 
it, and the colour comes back into his 
cheeks. 

“* How did you do it ?’ says I. 

“*With—with a little red worm,’ 
says he. 

“* Well,’ I says, ‘ you’ve got your 
wish at last, so you ought to be a 
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season he made a trade of it, so long 
as he could find angling gentlemen to 
listen to his yarn and give him a 
shilling for the telling of it. 

“ But it couldn’t last that way for 
ever. By-and-by everyone knew as 
much as there was to know, and, from 
being a hero, Bob got to be shunned. 
You see, if any gentleman caught a 
big fish, Bob -would chip in with 
‘Ah! a tidy fish, maybe, but nothing 





“*tvue got ‘un at last. 


happy man.’ And no doubt he was for 
the time. There was a regular ran- 
dan in the house that night, and the 
London gentlemen couldn’t make 
enough fuss of him. And next day 
folks came in from miles to see the fish, 
and for days afterwards it was ‘ Hullo, 
Bob, what'll you have, and tell us all 
about it.’ Quite a hero he was, and 
gave up fishing and everything else to 
talk about his great deed. All that 


I've caught old *‘ Kruger.”'” 


at all to what I caught.’ And folks 
didn’t like it. 

“So Bob hung around, with nothing 
to do, till, I remember, I says to him 
one day, I says, ‘Bob Penny, here’s 
May-fly season, and you not on the 
river bank! Call yourself an angler ? 
Go along and do some fishing, man, 
for it’s sinful the way you mope your- 
self.’ 

““*T don’t seem to care for it now, 
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Jack,’ says he. ‘I’ve caught the most 
notable carp mortal man ever caught, 
and all other fishes seem as nowt 
after that. While he lived I still had 
something to try for. But he’s gone, 
and I miss ’un, that I do.’ 

““* Seems to me fishing is all vanity,’ 
he goes on, ‘and I’m sorry I’ve given 
so much time to it. I might have been 
a better man.’ 

“* Well, if fishing has taught you 
no more than that,’ I told him, ‘ you’ve 
got some good from it.’ 

““* T’ve been an awful liar,’ says he. 

“* That’s nothing out of the way for 
a fisherman. They’re all like that,’ I 
tells him—my meaning being, of course, 
simply to humour him,” added Mr. 
Mings anxiously. 

“T quite understand,” I assured him. 

“Well, old Bob carries on in the 
same way for a bit; ‘I might have 
followed some good trade,’ says he. 
‘I might have been a plumber, as my 
poor mother wished, with no cause to 
fear the future.’ 

“*T say nothing against plumbing. 
But I never knew a plumber to go 
anywhere without remembering he’d 
forgotten something, and wanting to 
go back for it before half an hour was 
up,’ says I. ‘So, whichever place a 
plumber goes to when his call comes, he 
ain’t likely to be quite easy in the 
future.’ 

“* Well, I might have been a mis- 
sionary,’ says Bob. ‘Folks tell me 
I’ve got a great gift of speech. I 
might have done a power of good 
among the blacks, like the gentleman 
that came to the Corn Exchange last 
winter with a magic lantern and took 
up a collection of fifteen pound ten and 
ninepence.’ 

““Go along, you old image,’ says 
I, ‘the blacks would never listen to 
for laughing at your weskit 


you 
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buttons.’ For he had a funny taste 
in dress, had old Bob. ‘I shall begin 
to think you’ve something on your 
conscience if you talk so miserable.’ 

““* Perhaps I have,’ says he. 

“* Qut with it, then,’ I tell him. 

“ * Tt’s about old “‘ Kruger.” Isaid I 
took him with a worm. There wasn’t 
no little red worm.’ 

“* Well!’ I says, ‘if it wasn’t a 
worm it was something else. What 
was it ?’ 

““*°Twas a shot-gun,’ says he, in a 
ghastly whisper, ‘and I had a job to 
take the pellets out, so’s no one should 
know, I can tell ’ee.’ 

“*Bob Penny,’ I says, ‘if you'd 
told me you’d shot a fox, I could about 
as easily have believed it. That he 
should have lived to that good old age, 
to be killed at last in a way contrary 
to the laws of sport ; 

“* That’s just it,’ groans Bob. ‘ But 
the gentlemen twitted me. D’you 
think, Jack, he knows ?’ 

“Well, to make an end of it, Bob 
was never a happy man again. He’d 
got so used to trying for the big fish 
that when his occupation was gone he’d 
nothing to live for, and used to moon 
about the river bank, spying into the 
hole where ‘ Kruger’ had mostly bided, 
till one morning they fished he out of 
that hole. Some said he’d turned 
giddy and fallen in, some said he’d 
seen the ghost of the old fish, and that 
it haunted the place and drew him in, 
like. Anyways, that’s all the good he 
got of having his wish. Much happier 
he’d have been éf the biggest fish had 
gone on getting away from him to the 
end.” * 

Mr. Mings shook his head gravely, 
and refilled his glass. 

“No, sir,” he concluded, ‘‘ you be 
thankful the biggest fish got away. 
You can try for him again to-morrow.” 
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T was a dinner-party at the house 
of Louis Stevenson’s parents, in 
Heriot Row—one of those “ young 

dinners ” that were rather prevalent in 
Edinburgh about that time. It was a 
pleasant little dinner of ten or twelve. 
One or two Sisters and brothers had 
come together ; all were young members 
of families of the Edinburgh society of 
that day, and all were more or less 
intimates in the house in Heriot Row. 
But it was my first visit there, and the 
first dinner-party at which I can re- 
member being present. 

Diagonally opposite, across the 
flowers and silver of that hospitable 
dining-table, I could see Sir Walter 
Simpson, on Mrs. Stevenson’s right 
hand ; and I have still in my memory 
the picture of the pretty mother, sitting 
at the head of her table, gently viva- 


cious, and of the young Sir Walter, 
somewhat languidly attentive to her 
all dinner-time. 

Our end of the table was, to me, 
almost uncomfortably brilliant. Father 
and son both talked, taking always 
diametrically opposite points of view 
on all things under the sun. Mr. 
Stevenson seemed to me, on _ that 
evening, to be the type of the kindly, 
orthodox Edinburgh father. We 
chatted of nice, concrete, comfortable 
things, such as the Scottish Highlands 
in autumn; and, in a moment of 
Scottish fervour, he quoted—lI believe 
sotto voce—a bit of a versified Psalm. 
But Louis Stevenson, on my other side, 
was on that evening in one of his most 
recklessly brilliant moods. His talk 
was almost incessant. I remember 
feeling quite dazed at the amount of 
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intellection he expended on each sub- 
ject, however trivial in itself, that we 
touched upon. He worried it, as a dog 
worries a rat, and then threw it off 
lightly, as some chance word or allusion 
set him thinking, and talking, of some- 
thing else. The father’s face at cer- 
tain moments was a study—an in- 
describable mixture of  vexation, 
fatherly pride and admiration, and 
sheer bewilderment at the boy’s bril- 
liant flippancies and the quick young 
thrusts of his wit and criticism. 

Louis Stevenson had been reading 
Balzac. He was fascinated with Bal- 
zac; steeped in Balzac. It wasasif he 
had left Balzac and all his books 
locked up in some room upstairs—had 
turned the key on him, with a “ Stay 
there, my dear fellow, and I’ll come 
back as soon as I can get away from 
the dinner ! ”’ 

I knew nothing about Balzac, and I 
believe I said so ; and Louis Stevenson 
began telling me about Balzac, and 
about his style and vocabulary ; and I 
remember feeling rather grateful to 
the father for at least appearing to 
know as little about Balzac as I did, 
and to care even less. It may have 
been Balzac’s vocabulary that set us 
talking about the English language ; 
and father and son debated, with some 
heat, the subject of word-coinage, and 
the use of modern slang. Mr. Steven- 
son upheld the orthodox doctrine of a 
“well of English undefiled,” which, of 
course, made Louis Stevenson rattle 
off sentence after sentence, with extra- 
ordinary ingenuity, to prove the 
absurdity of such a doctrine, and, 
indeed, its practicable impossibility. 
The father was silenced; but for a 
moment he had been almost tearfully 
in earnest. One could see it was not a 
matter of mere vocabulary with him. 

Everybody now knows how strongly 
attached, for all their antagonisms, this 
father and son were to one another ; 
but on the evening of this little dinner- 
party we were all living “ only in this 
thy day.”’ We have Louis Stevenson’s 
own word for it. “Since I have been 








away,” he wrote, long afterwards, “I 
have found out for the first time how 
I love that man.” 
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In the drawing-room upstairs, after 
dinner, there was a change in the 
atmospheric conditions. I sat with 
Mrs. Stevenson on a sofa on one side 
of the fire; and when the men came in 
there was no more argument, nor, 
indeed, any brilliant talk. Louis 
Stevenson stood, listening to the talk 
and laughter of others, a slight, boyish 
figure, with a pale face and luminous 
eyes, one of a little group of men in the 
centre of the room. Mr. Charles 
Baxter, I remember, leaning back on 
a small occasional chair, broke off a 
piece of the wood, and, instead of seem- 
ing sorry or apologetic, he handed it 
with mock gravity to Mrs. Stevenson. 

“My dear Mrs. Stevenson,” he said, 
“this is what comes of having cheap 
furniture ! ”’ 

And Louis Stevenson’s mother, with 
a glance round her drawing-room, 
laughed a contented little laugh, and 
laid the offending bit of walnut wood 
on the arm of the sofa beside her. 

Louis Stevenson was only _ inter- 
mittently in Edinburgh during the 
winter seasons that followed ; its “ icy 
winds and conventions ”’ always drove 
him away. He never looked really 
well or really happy there, and I 
believe he owed some of his lightest- 
hearted hours during those Edinburgh 
winters to the friendship of Professor 
and Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin, who were 
among the very first to appreciate his 
genius. Mrs. Jenkin has described her 
own first meeting with him, one dark 
winter afternoon in 1868, when she 
was paying her first call on Mrs. 
Stevenson in Heriot Row, and a boy 
with a vibrating and peculiar voice, 
a boy unseen in a dark corner of that 
firelit drawing-room, “ perplexed and 
amazed” her with his talk. She had 
asked herself then: ‘‘ Who is this son 
who talks as Charles Lamb wrote, this 
young Heine with the Scottish accent ?” 
And that very evening, as she sat down 
to dinner, she announced: “I have 
made the acquaintance of a poet! 
This was the beginning of Louis Steven- 
son’s friendship with Professor and 
Mrs. Jenkin. One canscarcely imagine 
now what he would have done or been 
without them. Certainly it is mm- 

















possible to recall the Louis Stevenson 
of the ’seventies except as one—a 
favoured one—of that delightful Jenkin 
céterte. 

Edinburgh has greatly changed since 
When people launch on 


those days. 
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winter season as those dear old,“ private 
theatricals ”’ were, to which we were so 
hospitably invited in Professor and 
Mrs. Jenkin’s own house; where the 
audiences were packed, night after 
night, into the dining-room, and the 


Robert Louis Stevenson at 43 years of age. 
(Published with permission.) 


amateur theatricals nowadays, they do 
it on a large scale, taking one or other 
of the theatres, revelling in a whole 
week of histrionic bliss, and giving the 
‘net profits” to the charities. But I 
doubt if to-day these performances are 
as much an event of the Edinburgh 


wall between the dining-room and the 
library was made to “let down”’ in 
some mysterious way to form a stage, 
with a real curtain and footlights and 
what not. And each successive winter 
there was the same pleasant secrecy 
as to “what it was going to be this 
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year’; if it were to be Shakespeare, 
or “from the Greek”’ or ‘‘ something 
new.” The members of the little com- 
pany were always very loyal in keeping 
up the mystery to the last possible 
moment ; and then, when it leaked out, 
there was always the important ques- 
tion, “Which night are you asked 
for ?”’ And afterwards there were the 
no less important comments and 
criticisms, which indeed continued to 
crop up in conversation till a fresh fall 
of snow heralded the approach of our 
Edinburgh spring. And, with all this, 
I fear we were not always grateful 
enough for the immense amount of 
trouble that was taken to teach us 
what dramatic art might be under the 
domestic roof ! 

Louis Stevenson was not one of the 
chief actors in that brilliant little 
company. Yet there are people who 
still remember his Orsino, in Twelfth 
Night—the slender figure in the 
“splendid Francis I. clothes, heavy 
with gold and stage jewellery,” and 
the satisfied languor of his opening 
words : 


“Tf music be the food of love, play on. 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. 
That strain again ! it had a dying fall.” 


In one of his own letters of this date he 
describes the performance with some 
humility, and the “ thrill of admira- 
tion”’ produced every night by ‘“‘ me 
and the clothes.”” There was always a 
“ Servants’ night,” and the Heriot 
Row cook, it seems, had told Mrs. 
Stevenson that she and the housemaid 
were ‘just nrood to be able to say it 
was oor young gentleman.” 

But it was not so much the play 
that Louis Stevenson enjoyed, nor 
even the “thrill of admiration” in 
successive audiences, as “ to sup after- 
wards, with those clothes on,” amid all 
the Shakespearian wit and raillery and 
badinage that circulated about that 
happy  supper-table. ‘‘ That,” he 
wrote, “is something to live for.” 

At the end of one of those perform- 
ances of Twelfth Night, when the 
audience was thronging into the hall 
and the carriages were being called in 
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stentorian tones, we saw Louis Steven- 
son’s mother making her way out 
alone, her pretty face still radiant with 
maternal pride. Louis Stevenson, one 
of a little group of the performers who 
were waiting, I suppose, “‘ to sup after- 
wards, with those clothes on,” was 
looking over the balustrade half-way 
up the staircase. But in a moment he 
was down among the departing guests ; 
wrapped his mother’s cloak with an 
infinite tenderness about her, whispered 
a word in her ear ; and then, escaping 
from the crowd’s admiring eyes, he 
fled up the staircase again. I can still 
see the upward look of adoration his 
mother gave as she went on her way, 
with the crowd, triumphant. 

There are some laughable recollec- 
tions of Louis Stevenson in the Green 
Room. On one occasion he walked 
up and down a little bit of the big 
drawing-room, looking, each time he 
passed, in a dreamy, detached sort of 
way, into a mirror that was hung on 
the line of sight. It was as if he were 
acting to himself being an actor ; and 
once, apparently quite unconscious of 
the presence of others, he brought 
carmine and powder, and began making 
himself up, peering, gravely, close into 
the little glass. 

Another time he fell to disputing 
with a bigger and altogether more 
muscular member of the company as to 
which of the two could claim to have 
the larger girth of calf. Louis Steven- 
son was under the impression that his 
own was the larger ; and so in earnest 
was he, and so anxious to prove his 
case, that he actually fetched an inch 
tape, and his muscular friend found 
himself inveigled into kneeling on the 
drawing-room carpet, while each, with 
much solemnity, took the exact mea- 
surements of the other’s calf! 

But once Louis Stevenson surpassed 
himself. It was in Greek tragedy. 
The curtain had fallen on a powerful 
and moving scene, amid the applause 
of the audience, and the stage was left 
in the possession of two young Goliaths 
in Greek garb. In a moment of re- 
action, after so much unrelieved tragedy, 
the two young athletes, oblivious of 
their classic draperies, threw themselves 
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into one another’s arms, performed a 
rapid war-dance, and, after one or two 
acrobatic feats, flung themselves 
tumbler-wise on a couch at the back 
of the stage, with their four feet meet- 
ing in a kind of triumphal arch above 
their heads. 

Louis Stevenson, who had _ been 
officiating at the curtain, saw his 
moment. He touched a spring—up 
went the curtain again. 

There was one gasp of astonishment 
from the audience, and then a roar of 
applause—applause such as the most 
powerful and moving tragedy never 
yet evoked. That roar was the first 
thing that showed the two luckless 
acrobats that something had happened. 
They leapt to their feet, only to see 
the curtain fall once more. Professor 
Jenkin, who was host and _stage- 
manager in one, had been watching 
this particular portion of the play from 
the front. Without a word he left his 
seat and hastened behind the scenes. 
He ignored the two guilty Goliaths. 
“Mr. Stevenson,” he said, with icy 
distinctness, “I shall ask you to give 
me a few minutes in my own room.” 

Anybody who ever saw Louis Steven- 
son can imagine the little enigmatic 
flutter of a smile, the deprecatory bend 
of the head, with which he followed the 
professor. Nobody ever knew what 
happened in that stage-manager’s room. 
There was some trepidation among the 
members of the company ; and report 
has it that a furtive whisper circulated 
among them: “Can it be corporal 
punishment?” And there was a 
general feeling of relief when Louis 
Stevenson sauntered into the drawing- 
room with an air of absolute uncon- 
cern. 

It was several years after all this had 
happened that one day, late in spring 
or early in summer, I happened to be 
in Edinburgh, and in sunny Princes’ 
Street, again. There had been great 
changes in Edinburgh. It had, of 
course, for a long time, seen very little 
of Louis Stevenson. And that brilliant 
little céterie, of which he had been one 
of the most brilliant members, was 
broken up—dissolved. The survivors 
of that little company had gone on 
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their various ways—I, too, had been 
away from Edinburgh—all had found 
their work in a busy world. Louis 
Stevenson’s father, the dear old Scots- 
man, with his strong fervours and pre- 
judices, had been, I think, quite lately 
laid to his rest. 

An open cab, piled high with lug- 
gage, came slowly westward along 
Princes’ Street. It was evidently 
carrying travellers to the railway 
station. As it passed us, out on the 
smooth broad roadway, a slender, 
loose-garbed figure stood up in the cab 
and waved a wide-brimmed hat. 


“Good-bye!” he called to us. 
“Good-bye!” 

‘Tt is Louis Stevenson and his wife,” 
said my companion; “ they must be 


going away again!” 

Was this the Louis Stevenson of the 
’seventies, the boy who played truant 
from the college classes, the “ queer, 
lank lad in a velvet coat” whose 
brilliant talk had so perplexed and 
charmed us ? 

This figure, standing up in the open 
cab, waving the wide-brimmed hat, was 
an older man, an invalid, a wanderer ; 
a man who had battled with harder 
winds than ever blow in Edinburgh, 
and had, I am sure, felt warmer sun’s 
rays than ever warm its stones. This 
was Louis Stevenson, the brilliant and 
successful writer, the novelist of whom 
his native city was very proud. 

The cab passed. The gay vista of 
our northern capital, the long line of 
Princes’ Street, was at its very best, 
as Louis Stevenson looked back at it 
over the open cab, waving his hat, and 
calling ‘‘ Good-bye!” That little bit 
of west-endy, east-windy Edinburgh, 
with the grey and green of the Castle 
Rock and the gardens on one side, and 
Princes’ Street itself, glittering in the 
sunshine, on the other! I think that 
must have been Edinburgh’s last sight 
of Louis Stevenson, and Louis Steven- 
son’s last look back at the City that 
was his birthplace, in which he had 
been so happy and so miserable ; that 
he had chafed against and railed at ; 
that he was to write about and dream 
about in exile, and to love immeasur- 


ably to the end. 
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. “ the Autumn bowers, 
Bowers where no leaves glance golden in the light, 
Trembling to some mysterious ecstasy.” 
Jomn Stuarr THomson. 

















AUTUMN IN CANADA. 





By JOHN STUART THOMSON. 


ICH is the time, great peace is o’er the land ; 
R And sovereign Nature with a golden smile 
Beams on the gleaners passing, band on band, 
Upon the mowers as they rest awhile ; 
Flower-crowned, the slender maidens raise a hymn, 
And the deep burning west intenser grows ; 
Altar to altar kindles with the flame ; 
In worship, palely dim, 
The stars pass in a light half-gold, half-rose, 
Till all songs sink to silence whence they came. 


Now dreams fall on the valleys of the night ; 
The last red poppy stills its ardent breast ; 
No more the morning, with a hand of light, 
Will wake its petals from their dreamy rest ; 
Sighs from each breeze the sad, sweet slumber song ; 
Sleep, like the dew, falls from the Evening’s wings, 
And every Beauty veils its eyes in tears ; 
What woes to thee belong, 
Most mournful time ! that not a robin sings, 
To melt thy heart shut up in friendless fears. 


Between the hills in green and fertile courses 
These valleys wound to meet the blithesome spring, 
Now from unnumbered Lethe-tinctured sources 
Their streams the general desolation bring ; 
First from smooth uplands was the barley shorn, 
Where crickets tinkled silvery roundelays, 
And now a palsy pales the tender wheat 
Late sown ; and, sadly borne 
Upon the breeze, I hear the thrushes raise 
Their pipe, too melancholy to be sweet. 


What pure delight the lucid dew must thrill 
As bud to bud it falls on April’s flowers, 
And what a sense of dun bereavement chill 
Must tinge the rains upon the Autumn bowers, 
Bowers where no leaves glance golden in the light, 
Trembling to some mysterious ecstasy, 
Where heavy branches to a rhythm grand, 
Erewhile at the wind’s might, 
Spoke out the changes of a melody 
That might have fallen from an angel’s hand. 


Oh ! cloying slumber, dense and imminent, 
Brother of Death, and leagued with his designs, 
Unloose thy spell awhile from the world, shent 
Of all its clinging glories, moss and vines, 
And clematis robed like a holy bride ; 
Like the high pines, that in serener air 
Flourish above the rigour of the year, 
Grant us a breath allied 
To life awhile, or lingering blossom fair, 
Blue-eyed to smile sweet through a beauteous tear. 
841 
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Departing glory leaves the world forlorn ; 
E’en as the moon, above the Delian shrine 
Forsaken, through these barren fields of corn 
A pallid light, a sorrow half divine, 
Falls on the silent, moody wilderness ; 
No harvest bells, laughter of lovers young, 
No music of the ringing scythe, is heard ; 
Almost a god’s distress 
Hangs o’er these valleys, where of old was sung 
The fluted joyance of a summer’s bird. 


A purple lake, framed in a silvery strand, 
Erewhile bore pearly lilies to the sun ; 
Alas ! the sterner season is at hand ; 
The favourite seats of summer are undone ; 
Cold are the margins of once lucent waves ; 
The heavy waters, brooded o’er by night, 
And treacherous, like dark Lethe, lick the shore, 
Or suck to cheerless graves 
The Autumn’s leafage, pencilled with the light, 
Or chilled to wondrous gleams by mornings frore. 


How I have loved thee, Earth! scenes that I leave, 
Gardens of musing walled in laurel white ; 
Eve’s bowers, whence the vesper-bird would grieve 
In plaintive numbers for the waning light, 
And pour its welling heart of love abroad ; 
Soft winding valleys of deep dewy grass, 
Grazed o’er by sleek and slowly-wandering kine ; 
Old roads, with golden-rod 
Lined festive, as though Orient kings should pass : 
Now all is lost—the song, fruit, sun, and wine. 


The matin bird, that hurried his clear flute, 
The swift unfolding glories of the day 
To praise, has now departed, or is mute ; 
The feathery birches of the woodland way, 
Whose leaves like to a thousand lamps of light 
Twinkled across the waning sun, are bare ; 
The Hebe-blush of life is lost ; the smile 
Of hope from my dim sight 
Passes away ; the hooded face of prayer 
Lingers alone o’er Earth’s cold shrine awhile. 


And thou hast ta’en my flowers, conspiring Death ! 
That Love and I had chosen for our speech : 
Roses for ardour, with a passioned breath ; 
Lilies for Love’s own soul ; and unto each 
Sweet blossom we had given qualities : 
Pansies for innocence, because their eyes 
Are always open wide ; daisies for grace ; 
Poppies for that rich ease, 
That trust of love, whose only words are sighs : 
All thou has ta’en, and veiled too e’en Love’s face. 











































“When the rat was quite small.” 


THE CAT AND THE RAT. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF SAMUEL WHISKERS. 


BY FRANCES PITT. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


HE cat, whose strange behaviour creatures, quite blind, for their eyes 
I write of, is just an ordinary, were not yet open, and of a faint brown 
common short-haired tabby, colour; in fact, it seemed a shame to 
a good mouse and rat hunter, whose kill them, and I began to wonder if 
sporting instincts sometimes lead her there was any way of saving the life 
to go poaching, but in no way a re- of one, but it was not until I had 
markable cat until this episode of the carried them down to the owl’s house 
rat occurred. The rat, too, is just the that I remembered our cat had a kitten ; 
commonest of brown rats. But I and then a mad idea struck me. I 
must explain how it all happened. I took one small rat from among its 
keep pet owls, and these birds are fed wriggling brothers and sisters, and 
on rats, mice, and so on, and I always slipped it into my pocket and took it 
tell the workmen to bring me any back to the house to try and carry out 
creatures that will do to feed my pets. my mad idea, for, asI said before, our 
One day the carpenter brought me a- cat had a kitten, a fat little thing, 
flowerpot full of baby rats that he had about ten days old, and just able to 
discovered beneath some rubbish. see. I found her with the kitten 
Please, Miss!”” he said, ‘“ won’t asleep in their bed in one of the kitchen 
these ’ere rots do for your owlets to cupboards; throwing the door open I 
eat | and he handed me the little began to pet old Puss with one hand 
things. They were such funny small while the other slipped the rat between 
843 . 




















THE CAT AND THE RAT. 


“A Siesta.” 


che kitten and herself, but it was with 
grave misgivings as to its fate I did so. 
But she merely began to purr in a con- 
tented manner and paid no attention 
to the small stranger that was pushing 





I sat down on 


its way into her fur. 
the cold flags of the kitchen floor to 
watch what would happen, for it 
seemed incredible that she would not 
eat him, when she became aware that 


“Puss expected the rat to eat the same things as a kitten would.” 
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an intruder was present. She lay quite 
still and seemed perfectly contented, so 
at last, getting cramped sitting there, I 
gently called the cook and asked her to 
keep an eye on the family, and, though 
she said she “‘ Could’ner a’bear a rat,” 
she consented to look after them, since 
it would be so extraordinary if the cat 
reared the little creature. 

Next morning the small stranger was 
still alive, and now lying beside the 
kitten, since mother Puss had gone out 
for a walk, but when I looked in again, 
after breakfast, she had returned, and 
the kitten and the rat were taking their 
meal side by side. While I watched, 
she washed them both, licking the rat 
from head to foot. “It is safe now,” 
I thought, ‘she will never hurt the 
little creature once it has eaten and 
she has cleaned it.” 

The next thing was to name it, and my 
brother and I at length chose “‘ Samuel 
Whiskers,” after the hero of Miss 
Potter’s charming tale. ‘‘ Whiskers ” 
throve apace, and his new mother 
became most devoted to him—he, she 
and the kitten (now named Jim) being 
frequently posed before the camera, 
but they proved most tiresome models, 
refusing to keep still for a moment. 
However, I got one or two fairly good 
pictures showing the family while the 
rat was quite small, and as they grew 
older and more restless, I spent hours 
and hours in obtaining satisfactoryzpic- 
tures, for not one of the three could help 
fidgeting just at the instant the shutter 
was released. But I am getting on too 
fast to the time when the rat had 
become an active young creature, so 
must go back to the period when the 
family lived in the kitchen. It was 
astonishing to see the pace at which 
“Whiskers” grew; his eyes opened, 
and he became quite active. He was 
soon able to tumble out on to the 
kitchen floor, and Puss frequently 
picked him up in her mouth and took 
him back to bed. We feared the dogs 
or the other cats might eat him, so a 
high-sided box was found and ‘‘ Whis- 
kers ” and Jim were placed in it. For 
a time they were safe and happy in it. 
They began to play together, and the 
older they got the wilder and madder 
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their games became. The rat would 
jump at the kitten, the kitten would 
run at the rat, then round and round 
the box they would romp, ending in a 
roly-poly scrimmage, until tired out 
they would lie down and go to 
sleep. 

Of course, never having learnt what 
fear meant the rat was, and is at the 
present time, perfectly fearless, and 
having never been frightened knows no 
reason for avoiding human beings. 
One of the first things he learnt was to 
run straight to me when I held out my 


hand, to climb up my arm and sit on my 4 


shoulder. From the box in the kitchen 
they were promoted to an empty room 


where they could be shut up safely, a 
for the danger was always present that | 
one of the terriers during Puss’s absence @ 


might discover ‘“ Whiskers,” and 
then 
been an end to the tale. 

‘“‘ Whiskers ” was very fond of play- 
ing with old Puss and preferred a game 
with her to romping with the kitten, 
for as Jim grew older he became very 


rough, but mother cat never went too 


well, perhaps that would have 4 


far and was always most gentle. At 


length we gave the kitten away for fear § 


it should hurt ‘‘ Samuel Whiskers,” 


and now that Puss has only the rat she = 


concentrates all her affection on him. 


One of his troubles is that, though j 


really most cleanly, the old cat will | 


never believe he washes properly, 80 % 
she takes him by the scruff of the neck | 


and holds him so that he dare not move, 
and then licks him all over. 


While this ~ 
is going on he gives little unhappy 7% 
squeaks, and when released promptly 7 


goes all over the work again, sitting up | 


on his hind legs and washing his face © 


with his little pink hands, then licki 
himself all down the back, last of 
attending to his tail. 


Puss, of course, expects the rat 10 7 
eat the same things a kitten would, 90 7 


she takes upstairs mice and birds or 
sometimes a young rabbit, which Mr. 
“Whiskers” sniffs at and declines. 


Of all the pets I have had, and they | 


have been many and strange, this rat q 
is one of the most charming. It 187 


indeed, hard to realise that it is the 
feared and dreaded rat. 
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Expiation. 


By Alexandra Watson. 


R. Mary Sewell let herself noise- 
lessly out of the trim. little 
suburban house, and giving 

an address to the chauffeur, stepped 
into her motor-cab. She was a tall, 
distinguished-looking woman, with 
pale, clean-cut features and steady, 
grey eyes ; her dark, close-fitting cos- 
tume was simple, but of immaculate 
lines, her hat a study in sober elegance. 
She had not put on her gloves, and as 
the motor sped on its rapid, sinuous 
course, she clasped her long, slim, 
capable-looking hands together in a 
tense manner, which contrasted a little 
strangely with the impression of repose 
conveyed by her general demeanour. 
Presently she leaned back in the semi- 
obscurity of the cab, and closed her 
eyes. Hurrying thoughts surged out 
of the darkness in which she became 
thus engulfed. They took birth in the 
strange mission with which she was 
charged—that all but impossible mis- 
sion which, when it had been proposed 
to her half an hour before, she had 
energetically refused to undertake. 
But how refuse this last request from 
a creature at the portals of death? 
For the frail life of the frail woman 
whom she had just quitted could not 
last another day, perhaps not another 
hour. 

Yes, “ frail’? was the word for 
Jessie Cameron—her shipwreck had 
been the result of frailty, not of de- 
liberate wrongfulness, and she had 
been as frail in her faults as in her vir- 
tues. This dying request was also an 
outcome of her frailty. 

Five years before she had flagrantly 
wronged a man, paid back his delicate 


* ‘ ; 
The copyright of all the stories appearing in this section of the 


consideration and gentle kindness by 
faithlessness and deceit. As silently 
as possible he had separated himself 
from her, securing her the freedom 
which he believed she had wanted. 
She had not used her freedom as he 
had expected ; she had shilly-shallied 
with her life until she stood almost de- 
fenceless—resourceless. Then’ as 
silently as before he had succoured 

anonymously through her lawyer, 
provided her with a home and an in- 
come. 

It was that home which Dr. Vary 
had just quitted. 

Dr. Mary had been the other prop of 
that frail existence—she recognised it 
with a curl of self-scorn on her set lips 
—remembered the censure she had in- 
curred from friends on the one hand, 
the clinging gratitude of her protégée 
on the other. 

“* Hypocrite!’’ she breathed, 
temptuously. 

But the fact remained that she had 
been the tireless protectress of that 
frail life—saved it a’ dozen times from 
itself and the consequences of its errors 
—without any of the joy of charity, 
any of the enthusiasm of a_ saviour, 
only with the kind of pitying affection 
which the spectacle of weakness ex- 
cites in a strong heart. 

And now the last demand on her 
helpfulness had been tendered, and Dr: 
Mary felt that the deliberate sacrifices 
of five years faded into nothingness be- 
fore the stupendous difficulty involved 
in the accomplishment of it. Jessie 
Cameron had requested her to go and 
bring her husband that she might say 
farewell to him. 


con- 
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It seemed an easy enough thing on 
the face of it; a simple heart might 
have leapt at the beauty of the idea at 
the back of it—a repentant wife crav- 
ing at the end forgiveness for a griev- 
ous fault, and some sign of affection 
that would recall a former tenderness. 

But Dr. Marv’s subtle mind saw 
things in a different light—saw the 
weakness which could not die without 
inflicting a painful and useless scene on 
a reserved and fastidious nature. Pro- 
fessor Cameron had no retrospective 
tenderness for his former wife which 
was yearning to unburden itself. That 
had been proved some years before. 
Without telling Dr. Mary of her inten- 
tion Jessie had written once a tenta- 
tive letter to her husband, emboldened 
by the anonymous allowance which 
could come but from him. It had 
almost amounted to a request for re- 
instatement—that letter. had been al- 
most an abject plea for pity. She 
had not been able to keep the reply 
to herself. It had been so carefully, 
euardedly worded that she had told 
herself that she did not understand it. 
Dr. Mary had understood it. In spite 
of the delicate, diffident phraseology, 
no doubt had been left that the writer 
desired no return on the past, that from 
his point of view a meeting of any kind 
would be useless and painful. 

‘* Useless and painful ’’—these were 
the two words which circled and re- 
curred in Dr. Mary’s mind as the 
motor neared its destination. [t was 
five years since she had spoken with 
Professor Cameron ; they had met, but 
only bowed and passed on since the 
time of his divorce. Her remem- 
brance of him, however, dating 
back to the time when she had 
first heard him lecture, and to 
the three years that she had in- 
termittently attended his wife and 
met him on friendly terms, was of a 
nature to make her appreciate the ex- 
quisite torture that her request would 
be to him. She remembered his 
shrinking aloofness from any talk 
about himself, the atmosphere of deli- 
cate probity that he exhaled, his sen- 
sitiveness to the sufferings and wrongs 
of others. The request that she was 


carrying would rack him at all his most 
vulnerable pomts ;.be would be obliged 
to speak with an outsider about his 
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most intimate concerns, would be put 
to a deadly war—the war between a 
fastidious sincerity, which would scorn 
to feign a sentiment that he did not 
feel, and the pity which would shrink 
from inflicting pain on any weak and 
suffering creature. ; 

‘*Oh! How could she ask him? 
He has not deserved this,’’ Dr. Mary 
said between set tecth. 

If the mission had been less of a tor- 
ture to herself, Dr. Mary would have 
definitely refused to undertake it. It 
would not have been the first time that 
she had resolutely refused to comply 
with the unreasonable whims of dying 
people, and if this grotesquely un. 
reasonable request had been easy for 
her to fulfil, she would ruthlessly have 
refused to fulfil it—for the sake of the 
man whose generous behaviour and 
irreproachable attitude had merited a 
better return. It was only because 
the mission was a well-nigh unbearable 
one to her that she was setting her 
teeth to carry it through. 

The motor drew up at a house in a 
quiet street. Dr. Mary sprang out 


lightly and rang the bell. A man- 
servant opened the door. Dr. Mary 


started ; the years seemed suddenly 


bridged. 

** Still here, Benson?’’ she said 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, Dr. Sewell, ma’am,” re- 


turned the butler with a discreet gleam 
of pleasure in his expression. 


Professor Cameron was in and at 


liberty. Would the doctor step into 
the library ? 

Dr. Mary sank into one of the 
leather armchairs, and clasped her 


hands together with an almost painful 
intensity. How the sight of this 
library brought the dead years, back ! 

It was at least five minutes before 
Professor Cameron appeared, and 
when he did so there was a studied 
deliberation about his gait and man- 
ner which suggested a person who had 
been preparing his guard. He was a 
man of tall, slight build, with luminous 
eyes, a broad, high brow, and a jaw 
whose firmness was contradicted by a 
restless, sensitive mouth. The thick, 
dark hair was getting grey about the 
temples. 

“J am happy,.to see you, Dr 























Sewell,’? he said gravely, extending 
his hand hesitatingly. 

As the two long, slim hands met 
they looked so alike that they might 
both have belonged to the same per- 
son. 

The Professor took up a ‘seat at his 
desk. Dr. Mary had sunk back into 
her chair. They sat facing each other, 
though their eyes did not meet. The 
Professor was plainly on guard, as if 
assured beforehand that his visitor 
had come on some unpleasant errand. 

‘I come from Mrs. Cameron,’ 
began Dr. Mary. with a sort of iron 
control in her voice. 

He bowed assent. 
sumed,’’ he said. 

‘She is dying ; it is doubtful if she 
will last over the night.”’ 


**So I pre- 


‘* Poor creature ! ”’ His lips 
trembled a little, and he raised his 
hand to cover them. ‘*T knew she 


was ill,’? he added with studied calm. 

‘* She wants to see you. She asked 
me to bring you.’’ It seemed to Dr. 
Mary that she spoke breathlessly, but 
in reality her voice and manner were 
almost impassive in their coolness. 

There was a pause. Professor 
Cameron was toying nervously with a 
crystal paper-knife. ‘‘I cannot go,’’ 
he said at length, with quiet incisive- 
ness. 

Dr. Mary swallowed. 
she had expected. If she could only 
go away now! But her promise to 
Jessie had included more than a bald 
request. 

“It would be a little thing to do,”’ 
she urged in a low voice. ‘‘ It would 
only mean staying a minute or two, 
saying a few kind words.” 

“‘ You consider it a little thing to act 
a fie? ’’ he asked, with some tenseness 
in his accent. 

“It is not a case into which one can 
introduce ethics,’ she returned 
hurriedly. “The case is pathological, 
not ethical.’ 

‘I am not a doctor ; I cannot con- 
sider the case pathologically. You 
are notin a position to understand my 
point of view.’’ He was losing some 
of his studied calm ; his teeth bit inte 
his lips to check their nervous quiver- 
ing. 

“Consider the case-only humanely 

mn, Detach. yourself:from_it, and 


It was what 
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think only of a poor, weak, humana 
creature whose last foolish wish has a 
sort of sacred obligation about it. 
Oh, I know it is foolish, unreasonable, 
futile, but it is her last, and I cannot 
do other than urge it.” 

‘You consent to something which is 
foolish, unreasonable, futile? ” His 
eyes were fixed on her now. ‘It is 
not like you. In my remembrance of 
you you had a splendid power of say- 
ing ‘No,’ when ‘No’ was _ the 
kindest and the rightest word.’’ His 
voice had warmed, had almost a thrill 
in it. 

Dr. Mary’s cheeks had flamed with 
patches of red, as if she had been 
struck. The poison of his praise ran 
through her blood, and goaded her to 
passionate protest as no _ reproach 
could have done. 

** IT will not accept your praise,’’ she 
said with gleaming eyes, though her 
voice was like steel. ‘‘I have con- 
sented to be misunderstood by the 
world, but you shall not believe that 
anything that I am doing or saying 
at this moment is prompted by kind- 
ress, charity, or true friendship for 
her. If I present her case to you and 
plead for your indulgence, it is not for 
love of her that I do it.” 

He was gazing at her now, with 
startled wonder. The incredulity in 
his eyes spurred her on to a still more 
ruthless frankness. 

‘‘If I have been seen everywhere 
with her—have identified myself with 
her,’’ she wént on, retaining only by 
an obvious effort perfect lucidity and 
self-command, ‘‘ it has been out of a 
sense of shame, out of a personal need 
of expiation due to our common 
womanhood. Why should I stand 
aside and see her pilloried, while lI, 
who was her superior in nothing but 
strength, should endure the esteem of 
the world? ”’ 

His hands were clasped together 
tichtly as hers had been. His gaze 
still rested upon her ; it was very in- 
tent, but still incredulous. 

“ You are-only proving’to me,”’ he 
saicd..cently, “how more than good 
you are. You have given unswerv- 
ingly your invaluable protection to an 
unfortunate one whose friendship was 
not, could sever -be,. any. reward te 
you,” 
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She made a gesture of sharp im- 
patience. ‘* Oh, you will not under- 
stand! ’’. she cried, almost with anger. 
** Well, it was not to make you under- 
stand me that I came here to-night, 
but I esteem you too highly to wish to 
leave vou in such an error concerning 
me. Believe me, then, when I say that 
I am not better than your wife—that 
I, too, was once guilty of a culpable 
affection, an affection beaten down 
only by a stronger will than she was 
able to command. What do 1 say? 
Beaten down? How can I tell? My 
strength to resist was never, could 
never have been put to the test.’’ She 
flung out her confession with a kind 
of, defiant indifference. ‘* Forgive 
me,’’ she added curtly, ‘‘ for inflicting 
upon you a confidence which cannot 
interest you, and which has no bearing 
upon the matter in hand.”’ 

‘* On the contrary, it has a very dis- 
tinct bearing on it,’’ he replied 
gravely. ‘‘It makes it possible for 
me ‘to dare to be as frank as you, and 
explain-to you my real reason for re- 
fusing the request you brought me. 
Tkere can be no parallel between my 
case and yours ; there could be nothing 
culpable about any affection you may 
have felt for any one. You were free 
to bestow your affection where you 
would—bound by no vows ; and love 
such as yours, even if unknown to its 
object, could not but ennoble him, sub- 
consciously raise him to higher levels 
of moral attainment.’’ He made a 
movement to check an impatient inter- 
ruption which trembled in every line of 
her taut attitude. ‘‘ Oh, yes; 1 know 
that your scrupulousness is stronger 
even than your reason, understand 
fully that you have immolated yourself 
to it. I am pleased with your un- 
reason at this moment, however, be- 
cause it will make you understand at 
a word the point at issue with me, 
make you realise that I am not the 
man to whom you innocently brought 
what you believed to be a very simple 
prayer.” 

‘* Not simple for you! ’’ she broke 
in. ‘‘I never thought it would be 
simple for you.”’ 

‘* You misunderstood me,’’ he went 
on unheedingly ; ‘‘ you thought me too 


self-righteous to feign a tenderness I 
could not feel. 


Oh, that would not 
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greatly have tried my sincerity. We 
can all feel a pitying tenderness to- 
wards any creature bSonging to our 
poor, common humanity who is facing 
the great Unknown alone. But to go 
to her in the guise of a wronged, for- 
giving husband and _hypocritically 
accord her pardon when it is I who 
should ask her for forgiveness on my 
knees—no! that is beyond even my 
best powers of dissimulation.’’ All 
the calm had faded out of his face ; he 
Was openly, strongly moved. 

It was Dr. Mary’s turn to gaze at 
him with startled wonder. 

‘*T don’t understand,’’? she mur- 
mured agitatedly. 

‘* 1 swore love and fidelity to her,” 
he said stonily, ‘‘ and I was unfaithful 
to her in my heart. I let her out 
of this house to bear the brunt of the 
world’s opprobrium when I was the 
greater, because the more clear-eyed, 
culprit of the two. Who knows? 
perhaps I pushed her to her fault by 
scme negligence, some lack of care 
and kindness due to the absorption of 
my thoughts in another, the ceaseless 
strugg's to overcome—to resist an un- 
lawful love.”’ 

‘* You only let her go because you 
thought she wanted to be free,’’ Dr. 
Mary broke in precipitately. 

‘* That was what I told myself—but 
was it true? ’’ he asked, tensely. 

‘It must have been true, or you 
would have taken advantage of your 
liberty,’’ she said impetuously. 

‘*T could not have done that,” he 
cried quickly. ‘* You see the woman 
was one to whom I could not have 
spoken of my love without explaining 
to her that it was an old love, and to 
have explained that would have been 
to explain that it was not the perfect 
love which alone would have been ac- 
ceptable to her. It had to be purified 
by pain and absence before it could 
even be offered. Besides, thor zh I 
wanted Jessie to feel free, I could 
never feel free myself as long as she 
was living.” 

‘“You see,’’ she burst out, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘how absurd = your 
scruples are—how immaterial a thing 
your fault was.” 

‘* Immaterial! * he ejaculated; “a 
passion and a reproach which have 
hung round my neck for five years!” 
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“Why did you not tell her—and 
rid yourself of the incubus? ’’ she ven- 
tured, tentatively. 

‘To tell her would have been to in- 
yolve an unblemished name which was 
written so large over my heart that to 
speak of my infidelity seemed to me 
tantamount to crying it out aloud.”’ 
He broke off abruptly. ‘‘Do you 
understand?’’ he asked, with his 
luminous eyes fixed earnestly on her 
grey ones. 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered, stilly, ‘‘ that 
was how I felt too. It was for the 
same reason that I have borne in 
silence for years the burning burden 
of her gratitude.”’ 

There was a tense pause. Each 
looked down as if lost in a reverie. 
Then Dr. Mary sprang up. 

**Come,’’ she said. ‘** You must 
not let her die without telling her. 1 
will explain myself to her also. Each 
secret will be safe in the bourne be- 
yond. We owe it to her—-you owe it 
to yourself.’’ 


He rose. ‘* Yes, the grave will pro- 


tect from suspicion the purity of that 


name,’’ he said, steadily. ‘*‘ I will go, 
though to lift the weight of self-re- 
proach from my own heart seems too 
selfish an act to accord her any happi- 
ness.”” 

‘“ She will be glad to have something 
to forgive,’’ said Dr. Mary, with a 
strong note of exultation in her voice. 
She, too, seemed like a prisoner who 
is preparing to be unbound. 

He took his hat and coat in the hall, 
and they stepped out together into the 
night. 

“Very quickly back again,’ 
Dr. Mary to the chauffeur. 

The car sped along at high speed, 
and the two sat side by side in the 
semi-obscurity within. A deep silence 
had fallen between them ; it seemed to 
grow and deepen in intensity, to glow 
and burn, until all the words that had 
been spoken between them dissolved 
mto one fervent confession, one hot 


’ 


said 
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The tension 
He 


flame of mutual avowal. 
was too taut to endure to the end. 
gripped her clasped hands. 

‘** Mary!” he breathed. 

** Not yet,’? she murmuréd quiver- 
ingly, though her hands remained pas- 
sive in the fevered grip of his slim 
fingers. 

‘The car drew up with a sharp jerk, 
and the chauffeur threw open the door. 
Together the two passed through the 
little garden into the house. 

The nurse met them in the hall. 

‘*She is gone,’’ she said; ‘* she 
slipped away very quietly soon after 
you left.”’ 

Dr. Mary ran past her and on up- 
stairs. The nurse showed the Pro- 
fessor into the drawing-room. 

Dr. Mary found him there when she 
came down ten minutes later. His 
head was sunk in his hands. She 
kneeled down by his side, and pressed 
her head up against his shoulder. She 
had taken off her hat, revealing thus 
thick coils of smooth, dark hair. 

‘* Don’t grieve, dear one,’’ she mure 
mured, ‘‘ you never had anything to 
reproach yourself with ; I never even 
dreamed of your love.”’ 

His arm held her closely to him. ‘‘ I 
wish we had been in time,”’ he said, 
brokenly. ‘‘ It would have made me 
feel more worthy of you if I could 
have confessed—told her of my faith- 
lessness.”’ 

‘* 1 felt like that, too, when Y knew 
she was gone,”’ she returned, gently— 
‘* felt that I could not have the same 
joy in your love as I should have had 
if I had told her how I had wronged 
her from the first by loving you. Then 
—then—when I saw her up there, and 
knelt down by the bed as I had in- 
tended to kneel, I realised suddenly 
that it would have been quite, quite 
useless—ludicrous, to tell her. She 
would only have been bewildered by 
our scruples, dear one ; she would have 
said that we had done nothing ; she 
would never have understood.’* 
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I. 
a OOD morning, sir.’”’ 
Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Deputy Commissioner and 
Consul-General for Equatorial Africa 
closed the door of his chief’s office, 
and mopped his forehead with his 
handkerchief, for in August the heat 
was beginning to be felt even at 
Headquarters in the hills. 

Sir Charles Fenton looked up, 
nodded, and saying, ‘‘ Morning, Pol- 
lock ; just wait a bit,”’ proceeded on 
his way through a pile of papers. 
Presently he stretched himself, and lit 
a cigarette. ‘*‘I suppose you have 
got the hang of everything by now,”’ 
he began. ‘‘ By the way, you look 
abominably healthy and fat. I don’t 
think there has been any very startling 
change since you went on leave, has 
there? If you feel quite sure of every- 
thing I shall arrange to start at once, 
as I intend to make a complete tour of 
the whole show before the rains.’ 

‘* Ves,” answered Pollock, “I 
think I can carry on now ; but some- 
thing cropped up this morning which I 
would like you to look into.”’ 

** Right you are ; what is it? ” 

“‘ There’s a mail in from the Upper 
River with a letter from Verner; he 
says the whole western border of the 
district is seething, and there may be 
bad trouble any day. You know 
about it? ’’ 

‘* Yes, I know about it, and have 
pretty well decided what to do, unless 
there is some new development.”’ 

‘*'Verner says he can’t get away 
himself, as he is single-handed. You 
have given young Carter leave, and he 
is up here doing nothing. Verner 
sends on a letter from the Armed 
Forces man, Connor, at Mpenya ; he 
wants instructions, as he says you told 
him not to use force, and he fears he 
will have to go for the natives on the 
Portuguese side sooner or later. What 
are you going to do about it? Will 
you go up there yourself to start 
with? ” 

The Commissioner considered for a 


Mervyn. 


while, and then rising and going to 
one of a series of maps which hung on 
his office wall, he examined it atten- 
tively before answering. 

** No,’’ he said at last, ‘* I won't 
go myself, I have other things to do; 
but look here—I presume one man 
single-handed at the district head- 
quarters couldn’t work further west 
than to about there—say, to the fork 
of the Mpenya River. Very well. I 
am going to divide the district for a 
while, and choose a man who will 
travel about the upper half, talk to the 
people, get to know them, and find out 
what is wrong. He must not have 
any force with him, only just sufficient 
police to act as If he 
gets into a mess there are the troops 
right in the centre of his beat. Con- 
nor will see him through all right, 
though he hasn’t had much experience 
at the Will you draft all the 
necessary orders now, please, and I 
shall look over them before they are 
finished.’’ 

‘* All right,’ 
who a 


messengers. 


rame 
gx 1c. 


** But 


’ 


> said Pollock. 
re you going to send there?’ 
** Young Carter.’ 
“Who?” asked 
roughly surprised. 
“Carter, now 
River District,’’ repeatec 


sioner. 


’ 


Pollock,  tho- 
Assistant Upper 
1 the Commis- 
‘* But he is only a boy, and has had 
ience at all,’’ objected Pol- 


no expel 
I never knew of his existence 


lock. ‘°* 
till this morning.”’ 

‘“*No, he came out just after you 
went home. I’ll tell you all about 
him. I sent him straight to the Upper 
River when he arrived, and warned 
him that Simpson was a hard man to 
work under—you know yourself how 
bad Simpson. was. For a_ while 
things went all right, and then every- 
thing in the district seemed to go 
wrong, and I was just going to make 
a row when suddenly all seemed to 
come right and quiet down again. 
Later on, it occurred to me 
that for a long time all letters, 
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accounts, and reports had _ been 
in Carter's writing, and nearly 
all of them signed by him. So when 
shooting along the river I paid a sur- 
prise visit, and walked quite unex- 
pected into the Boma. I found a big 
native Court going on, and about 
thirty of the river headmen sitting 
round the office door. No one saw 
me, and I kept quiet. Young Carter 
was laying down the law in an extra- 
ordinary mixture of tongues, and was 
somehow contriving to make them 
understand—I don’t know how, but 
he did—and was talking solid sense, 
too. Presently Simpson came over 
to the office in his pyjamas, very dirty, 
and very drunk. Carter got up, took 
him by the arm, walked him to his 
house, and locked him in. You re- 
member how rough Simpson was? 
Well, he went with Carter like a lamb. 
I waited till the Court was over, and 
then announced myself. As you 
know, we had a Court of Inquiry, and 
Simpson went home on leave, and 
isn’t coming back. What struck me 
was that young Carter had been run- 
ning that big district single-handed, 
and keeping Simpson locked up when 
drunk, and that this had been going 
on for ever so long. Not quite bad 
for a boy in his first vear, was it? 
When Verner took over from Simp- 
son, I gave the boy leave, as I thought 
he deserved it.’’ 

““ How did he do it? ’’ asked Major 
Pollock. 

“Il asked him—he said he waited 
for the right moment to hit Simpson, 
and then laid him out in one time, took 
the keys of the office, and carried on,”’ 
answered the Commissioner. ‘‘ He is 
very reticent about it all, and doesn’t 
seem to think he has done anything 
out of the way. He begged me to 
send him to a place where there are 
things to be shot.’’ 

“Yes, it was certainly a good per- 

formance,”’ said Major Pollock 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘but he is too young 
for this next job, though I am ready 
to admit that you don’t make many 
mistakes in choosing your men.”’ 
_ I don’t think I have made one this 
time, anyway. See him now, give 
him his orders, and send him in to me. 
Nothing else, is there? ”’ 

“No.** And Major Pollock with- 


drew, while Sir Charles Fenton went 
back to his pile of papers. 

A couple of hours later, Rawlins, 
the Commissioner’s secretary, showed 
Carter, radiant and very much ex- 
cited, into the office. 

‘*]T really don’t know how to thank 
you, sir,’’ he began. 

‘*You  needn’t,’’ said Fenton. 
‘* The only thanks I want is a well- 
done job. Has Major Pollock given 
you all your instructions ? ’* 

‘* Yes, sir.’’ 

** Very well. I have just a word or 
two to say. You go up as if for a 
shooting-trip, with no show of force. 
Go about among the people, visit 
every village, work as much as you 
can without an interpreter, and re- 
member that before doing anything 
you must find out the disturbing ele- 
ment. I can’t tell from here what is 
wrong, but I can see that there is 
some one reason for all this trouble. 
You will find the frontier a trouble- 
some question with the Portuguese. 
We have never had a boundary com- 
mission there. The watershed is pre- 
sumably the line, but there are pro- 
bably some doubtful villages. Go 
into this matter carefully, the trouble 
may be there. When you have found 
out what is wrong, then act. If you 
must have force, call on “Connor at the 
fort at Mpenya; he has orders to co- 
operate with you. If you want my 
advice, write privately to me, and tell 
me all about it, but remember that you 
won’t get an answer from me under a 
month, and that it is often better to do 
something at once than to wait a 
month for advice. That is all I have 
to say. When do you start? ”* 

‘© To-night, sir.’’ 

‘* Good. Anything you want to ask 
me before you go? ”’ 

* Ves, St. You know Morgan is 
going home ; he wants me to buy his 
double ten-bore. I have a double .500 
and a magazine .303, as well as a 
scatter-gun. Do you think I want the 
other rifle where I’m going? ”’ 

‘* Ts that all you want to ask me?” 
said the Commissioner, smiling. 
‘* No, don’t be a young ass, and buy 
every gun that is thrown at you. You 
have quite enough for your time of life 
already ; get to know those you have. 
Nothing else? Then away with you ; 
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remember you report every month in 
writing to Major Pollock. And look 
here, are you buying any .303 am- 
munition ? ”’ 

“* Wes, sir.’ 

*“You might like to know that I 
had much better results last year with 
soft-nosed than with split bullets.’’ 

** Thanks, sir. Good-bye. 

And next moment Carter was letting 
off his bottled-up excitement on Raw- 
lins. 

‘** He is a man, Tom, a real, live 
man, and has given me the best job 
in the Protectorate, bar none, and all 
because I laid that brute Simpson out, 
and did his work for him, and all the 
time I was afraid of my life I would 
get told off for not reporting him, and 
I couldn’t do that. And old Pollock 
lectured me for an hour or more, and 
didn’t tell me half as much about my 
job as Charlie Fenton did in five 
minutes. And I am going to the store 
now to buy soft-nosed .303 ammuni- 
tion, because he says they are the 
best. I’m off at two o’clock. Can 
you come out now? ’’ 

*““No, old man; much too busy. 
Shall see you at lunch. And look 
here, in case I forget later, enclose a 
line to me with your monthly reports. 
I am staying here, and will keep you 
posted in anything that is good for 
you to know.”’ 

** Right oh! Many thanks.’’ And 
young John Carter was off, thinking, 
as was right and proper, more about 
soft-nosed bullets than about his new 
responsibilities. 


’ 


II. 

The first two monthly reports from 
John Carter contained nothing beyond 
his more or less immature opinions on 
the manners and customs of the 
natives, and the quantity and quality 
of the game from a sportsman’s point 
of view. He complained bitterly that 
he constantly heard lions by night, but 
had failed to find them by day ; and 
gave a long and rather discursive ac- 
count of the type of game pits in use 
among the inhabitants of the Mwezi 
Mountains. 

Major Pollock waded carefully 
through these productions, looking in 
vain for signs of the administrative 
ability which Sir Charles Fenton had 
led him to expect, and grunted out to 
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Rawlins caustic remarks on the folly 
schoolboys 


of putting irresponsible 
into important positions. 

In December the Commissioner 
came back to Headquarters, and dis- 
cussed with his Deputy the progress 
of affairs in the Mwezi Mountains. 

‘* How is young Carter getting on, 
Pollock ? ’’ 

‘“ Well, in his first reports there 
was nothing but silly rot about 
natives and crops and game. In one 
that came yesterday he says that he 
has sent away his interpreter, as he 
finds that a river native hasn’t any 
authority with the Awezi, and that he 
can do better without him.’’ 

‘“Good boy,’ said the Commis- 
sioner. 

‘* 1 don’t believe he can have learnt 
a language in the time,’’ asserted 
Major Pollock. 

** He something to _ start 
with,’’ said the Commissioner, ‘' and 
in his present job his mind is not dis- 
tracted by hearing much English 
talked. 1 don’t suppose he sees Con- 
nor than month, if so 
often, and there is no one else.’’ 

‘* He talks a lot about the difficulty 
of establishing a definite line between 
ourselves and the Portuguese, as there 
is no natural boundary. He says he 
is working on the principle that if vil- 
lages take their water from streams 
‘unning into the Mpenya they belong 
to us, and vice versa. He also says 
there may be trouble through tribes 
living partly in English and partly in 
Portuguese territory. The rest of his 
report is an account of an ineffectual 
attempt to get a lion that had killed a 
woman in a Portuguese village. He 
seems to me to be messing about the 
Portuguese border too much.”’ 

‘* His ideas about boundaries seem 
to be sound enough, wherever he got 
them,’’ said’ the Commissioner. ‘ Let 
me see what he says about the lion.” 
He read the report carefully, and 
asked, ‘‘ Is Verner complaining now 
of any trouble with the Awezi?”’ 

“mei 

‘* And Connor, at Mpenya, seems 
satisfied, too, doesn’t he? It seems 
to me that Carter’s district has ceased 
to be a cause of complaint from his 
neighbours on this’ side, anyway. 


knew 


more once a 
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shall tell Rawlins to write and say I 
gin quite satisfied with him so far.”’ 

A week or so later-a runner from 
Carter brought letters to the Commis- 
sioner and his secretary. Rawlins 
opened his, read it hastily, and, jump- 
ing up, almost ran to the Chief’s office. 

“A letter by native runner from 
Carter, sir. 1 think it is urgent,’’ he 
said. 

The Commissioner read the letter 
slowly twice, and then looked at his 
secretary with a twinkle in his eye. 
“Yes, it is important ; has he written 
to you, Rawlins? ”’ 

‘ees, sir.” i 

“Can you let me see the letter 

‘Ves, sir. Here it is. He seems 
to have written to me, not being quite 
sure where you were to be found.’’ 

Sir Charles Fenton read the second 
letter carefully, and then the first over 
again, and smiled. ‘‘ I am afraid this 
would have worried Major Pollock a 
good deal had I heen away,’’ he re- 
marked. ‘*Go and tell him I want 
him, please, and say nothing about 
your letter to any one—and—Raw- 
lins!”” 

Ves, sir.’? 

“Carter is a friend of yours, I 
think—well—this action of his sounds 
rather extraordinary—it may ease 
your mind to know that I am not dis- 
pleased with him.”’ 

And Rawlins departed also smiling. 
“The old man is real pleased, or he 
wouldn’t have said so much as that,” 
he said to himself as he went. ‘‘ But 
I’m hanged if I understand it—yet.’’ 

A few minutes later Major Pollock 
was seated in the Commissioner’s 
office, reading, with many ejaculations 
of surprise and disgust, the following 
document :— 


9). 


Fort Mpenya, 
December 2, 189—. 


Commissioner and Consul- 
General. 


H.B.M. 


Sir, 

1 have the honour to report that, 
Owing to information received from 
the natives on the plateau, I have de- 
cided that the disturbances in this dis- 
trict have been caused by the perform- 
ances of a half-caste Portugee, who 

for some time been creating dis- 
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affection among the Awezi on our 
border. 

I am quite satisfied that his influ- 
ence is altogether to blame. His in- 
terference is due to his desire to have 
the whole Southern portion of the 
Awezi nation declare themselves Por- 
tuguese subjects. 

He has. on several occasions crossed 
the border, accompanied by an armed 
escort, without acquainting me, and, 
consequently, Mr. Connor and I de- 
cided: to arrest him if we found him on 
English territory again. 

On the evening of the 27th Novem- 
ber I was with Mr. Connor at Fort 
Mpenya. At 9 p.m. a runner came in 
to say that the Portugee was at Kung- 
walu’s village. This village is in 
English territory, beyond a doubt, as 
their water supply flows due east into 
the Mpenya. 

Mr. Connor, with twenty men, and 
myself, marched all night, a distance 
of, approximately, twenty-three miles, 
and in the morning we found the 
Portugee sleeping in Kungwalu’s vil- 
lage, with an armed following. We 
arrested him, and are sending him to 
you in charge of Mr. Bevan, who is 
going in to Headquarters from Upper 
Mweziland. He should arrive shortly 
after this report. 

The appearance of the Portugee 
does not agree with his own statement 
that he is a high official in charge of a 
district, but Mr. Connor, Mr. Bevan, 
and I ‘have treated him with the 
greatest possible consideration, and he 
travels with my tent, and as much 
whisky as we can spare. 

We can only communicate with him 
in Chikundu, but as far as we can 
make out, he is not at all dissatisfied 
with our treatment ; indeed he has been 
under the influence of drink most of 
the time since his arrest. 

I trust that during his absence from 
the Mwezi Plateau I may be able to 
make some permanent arrangement 
which will ensure quiet on the border. 
—I thave the honour to be, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

Joun CarTER, 
Assistant-Collector in Charge 
Mwezi Plateau. 


** By heaven, Fenton, what are you 
going to do? ’* 
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*‘ What would you do, Pollock?” 
asked the Commissioner, naively. 
*“ What would I do? ”’ repeated the 


Major. ‘‘I really don’t know. I 
can’t think. It is all so ridiculous, so 
absurd. It all comes of putting un- 


heard-of authority into the hands of 
two boys. And now they have let us 
in for this. We will have to apolo- 
gise to the Portuguese. We won't 
hear the end of it for heaven knows 
how long.’’ 

‘““I was afraid you 
like that, Pollock,’’ said the Commis- 
sioner, smiling. ‘‘ It isn’t reallv quite 
as bad as you think—in fact, I have 
made up my mind what to do, without 


would take it 


much mental effort. Read Carter’s 
last paragraph again, will you, and 


tell me what you think of it.’’ 

‘He says he hopes to quiet things 
down now ; it seems to me he is just 
as likely to make another hash of the 
native business. I wouldn’t leave him 
there another day, if 1 was in your 
place.’”’ 

‘Then I’m glad you're not in my 
place,’’ Fenton said quietly. ‘* Now 
listen to my explanation. Carter 
knows this man was making trouble, 
and he has risked a reprimand for ex- 
ceeding his duties, in order that he 
may have a chance of getting the dis- 
t ict ‘really quiet. He guesses that if 
we treat the brute well—that is, keep 
him drunk all the time—we shall have 
no complaints. I am going to play 
into Carter’s hands by sending his 
captive down to the Portuguese 
Governor on the coast, with a letter 
of apology for the hasty actions of my 
young officials. By that route he 
won’t have time to get back to the 
Mwezi mountains under two months, 
and I expect Carter will have things 
quiet there by then.’’ 

‘ And you are going to leave Carter 
where he is? ”’ 

‘‘ Certainly I am; he 
rather well, and I think he has the 
necessary grip of native affairs by 
now. I wonder did he ever get that 
lion ; he says nothing more about that. 
You might acknowledge receipt of his 
report, please, and tell him to carry 
on. If you like you can warn him not 


has done 


to do it again, once is enough. Give 
Rawlins a shout as you go, please. 


(hanks. ’”” 
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*“‘Have we any one in Head. 
quarters who can speak Portuguese, 
Rawlins? se 


‘Moore, of the Survey, does, sir. 
He i is in here now. 
‘Very well. Tell him to stay 


about here till Carter’s Captive arrives, 
and then devote himself to his enter- 
tainment. Give out that ev erything is 
to be done to give him a good time. 
It is not a pleasant duty, but it is a 
necessary one. Tell Bevan to hand 
the Portugee over to him, when he 
comes, and come and tell me all about 
him.”’ 

‘ All right, sir.’’ 

That evening Carter’s runner went 
back to him bearing the following 
letters :— 

Headquarters, 
Equatorial Africa, 
December 18, 189—, 
Mr. John Carter, 
Assistant-Collector, 
Mpenya. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you 
that the Commissioner has _ received 
your report re arrest of Portuguese 


official. He desires me to let you 
know that your action has rendered it 
necessary for him to make a formal 
apology to the Portuguese Governor. 
The official in question will be re- 
leased at once, and sent with a letter 
ef apology to the, Governor on the 
coast. 

The Commissioner further desires 
me to say that he trusts that in future 
your actions as a British official will 
not be such as to necessitate apologies 
to other Governments. 

As it is impossible to relieve you at 
present, you will remain in your dis- 
trict, and endeavour to administer it 
without friction with your neighbours. 
—I the honour to be, sir, your 
cbhedient servant, 

H. L. Pottock, Major, 
H.B.M. Deputy-Commissioner. 


have 


The second letter ran :— 


Headquarters, 
18—12—9—. 
Dear John, 
It’s all right. Congratulations. 


Peston has seen and rais 


Charlie : 
Your Portugee goes back vi 


you. 
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the coast, and can’t get to your part 
again before next February. It is up 
to you now to have the place quiet be- 
fore then. Pay no attention to old 
Pollock’s snub.—Yours in haste, 

T. Raw inxs. 


Ill. 

The next events are easily under- 

stood from three letters :— 
(1) 
Kungwalu’s New Village, 
near Ntengabalame, 

Mwezi Plateau, 

January 10, 189—. 
H.B.M. Commissioner and 

Consul-General 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report a 
marked improvement in the state of 
this district. I do not think there is 
now any further cause for uneasiness. 
In answer to your questions, I think 
that the plateau could now be worked 
by a collector and an assistant living 
on the river, but this part of the dis- 
trict should be frequently visited 
during the next year. I do not think 
it would be wise to remove the troops 
as yet; their presence has a good in- 
fluence, though it is very unlikely that 
they will have anything to do. : 

When I first came here, I found four 
small Chipeta villages in a very fertile 
valley, near Ntengabalame. I saw 
that the valley could easily support 
three times the population. The 
people were in the most wretched con- 
dition ; having been harried by the 
Awezi for years, they had ceased to 
grow crops, as they could never reap 
the benefit of them themselves, and 
they lived on roots and wild growths. 
Acting in co-operation with Mr. Ver- 
ner, I transplanted these people to the 
lower reaches of the Mpenya. I am 
informed by Mr. Verner that they are 
now living in comfort, and will pay 
taxes next year. 

_I next succeeded in persuading 
Kungwalu to shift with all his people 
to the valley vacated by the Chipeta, 
thus removing thim ten miles from the 
border. Soon after this Chendisiku 
intimated to me his wish to come and 
live in English territory. I agreed, 
and arranged that he should build new 
villages near those of Kungwalu. 
There are now no Awezi left in Portu- 
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guese territory, and no villages on any 
part of the plateau where any doubt 
can exist as to the exact position of 
the boundary. 

I anticipate no difficulty in collecting 
taxes from the people of Kungwalu 
and Chendisiku next year.—I have the 
honour to be, etc., 

Joun CARTER, 
Assistant-Collector. 
(2) 
Headquarters, 
22nd January, 189— 
Mr. John Carter, 
Assistant-Collector, 
Mpenya. 
Sir,— 

I have the honour to acknowledge 
receipt of your report, dated the 10th 
inst. The Commissioner desires me to 
say that he is pleased to hear that two 
such subjects for discord as Kung- 
walu and Chendisiku are now settled 
quietly away from the border, and 
that he is quite satisfied with your 
work during the last few months. 

The Commissioner docs not con- 
sider it necessary for you to remain 
where you are any longer. An assis- 
tant has been appointed to Mr. 
Verner, and the Mwezi platcau will in 
future be administered from the head- 
quarters of the Upper River District. 

Mr. Verner has been instructed to 
go up and take over from you as soon 
as possible. You will give him every 
assistance and all information about 
the Awezi, and the state of affairs on 
the plateau generally. 

As soon as possible after handing 
over, you will report yourself at head- 
quarters for instructions.—I have the 
honour to be, etc., 

H. L. Pottock, Major, 
H.B.M. Deputy Commissioner. 


(3) 
Headquarters, 
22nd January, 189—. 
Dear John,— 

You will see from the enclosed that 
you are to hand over and come in 
here. The Chief is very pleased with 
you. Old Pollock said at dinner the 
other night that Chendisiku’s move 
was an example of how the more in- 
telligent natives preferred our rule to 
that of the Portuguese. Fenton 
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winked at me, and said perhaps he 
had other motives. You will have to 
tell him the whole story when you get 
here. Come as soon as you can,— 
(Yours ever, 

T. RAWLINS. 


IV. 

Six weeks later Carter got up to 
Headquarters, and he and Rawlins 
were asked to dine at the Residency. 
When the other guests had departed 
and the three were left alone, Sir 
Charles said: 

‘*Now then, Carter, take some 
whisky, and try to forget that I’m 
Commissioner. I want to know 
exactly what happened up there. I 
want it all, mind, same as you would 
tell it to Rawlins, and I'll spot you at 
once if you leave anything out. Fire 
away.”’ 

‘Well, gir,’* began Carter. 
** There really isn’t very much to tell. 
At. first I wandered about the border 
for a while, and looked at things, and 
shot zebra and hartebeeste. You were 
right about the soft-nosed bullets, sir. 


I told the people they were to be quiet 
because I was there, and they became 
moderately so whenever I was near 


them. Then I heard of lions near 
Ntengabalame, and went over to look, 
and struck those Chipeta villages. 
They are a miserable crowd, not much 
use for anything, and fear is im their 
blood. ‘The Awezi have been on top 
of them always. ‘They are no good for 
game work either, and it was when I 
was wishing for some Awezi to help 
me find lions that the idea of a trans- 
plant struck me, just by chance. | 
wrote to Verner, and he was glad 
enough to have them, as there was 
twenty miles of the Mpenya road with- 
out a village on it. So I packed them 
off.’’ 

‘* Any trouble persuading them to 
move? ’’ asked the Commissioner. 

** Not a bit ; they were too afraid of 
the Awezi. One of my boys did a 
war-cry near the village one day for 
fun, and in three minutes every living 
soul was hid in the bush, and didn’t 
come out for half a day. I said if they 
wouldn’t do what I told them, I would 
withdraw the light of my countenance, 
and let the Awezi at them. They 
went then. I didn’t mind giving them 
a scare, as it was for their own good.”* 
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** They will be all right where they 
are, near Verner? ’’ said Rawlins. ~ 

‘*Certainly they will, anywhere 
where they can be looked after. Then 
I went back and made friends with 
Kungwalu. He is a decent sort in his 
way. The Awezi are fine people; 
they stand up straight, and aren't 
afraid to speak, and even when they 
misbehave I sympathise, as they have 
always been fighting men. I got on 
the right side of Kungwalu: a boy of 
his had been beaten by that beast of a 
Portugee—there wasn’t an inch of 
skin on his back from his shoulders 
to his loins—a horrid sight, and his 
small brother sat and kept the flies 
off with a branch. I got Kungwalu to 
send and that he wanted to he 
good Portuguese, he and all his 
people, and the Portugee came along, 
and we caught him; you know all 
about that, sir.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said Sir Charles, smiling. 
**T know all about that ; but there is 
one thing you didn’t know yourself.” 

‘* What is that, sir? ”’ 

** That he wasn't a proper official at 
all, but only the employee of the com- 
pany that farms the taxes in those 
parts.”’ 

Carter swore softly to himself. 

‘*T wish 1 had known that at the 
time, sir,’’ he said. 

**Would it have made any differ- 
ence?’’ The Commissioner laughed. 
‘*It may comfort you to know that 
Major Pollock doesn’t know it yet.”’ 

Carter joined in the laugh, and 
Rawlins, watched them intently, as if 
a new idea had just struck him. 

‘‘ It wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence in his capture, sir, but I was 
thinking of the whisky afterwards. It 
was none so plenty up there.” 

‘‘ Never mind now ; go on with the 


Say 


story.”’ 

“After the Portugee incident,” 
Carter went on, ‘‘ Connor was thirst- 
ing for more war ; but I wouldn’t have 
him, and said the rest was my own 
private funeral. So I went back with 
my army to Kungwalu’s.”’ 3 

“* Who did your army consist of ?”* 
asked the Commissioner. : 

‘* Myself and Geremali, my shooting 
boy, a ripper, who knows that country 
awful well, two other boys with my 
guns, and three police. Well, 1 went 
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to Kungwalu, and said, ‘ Now you see 
how I talk to the Portuguese,’ and he 
agreed that the Portuguese were no 
use. Then I told him that he was a 
common nuisance himself, because he 
sat on the border, and his people were 
neither one thing nor the other, and 
that I couldn’t have it any longer. 
Kungwalu said) what must he do? I 
said if he wanted peace with me he 
would burn his villages, and go with 
all his people to live in a place that I 
would show him near Ntengalabame, 
and that I would give him plenty of 
good land and good water, better than 
where they were, and would give him 
as well twenty cattle of those that I 
had taken from his brother Chona 
when he killed the man and ran away. 
But that if he didn’t want peace with 
me, then I would hunt him and his 
people off the border, and drive him far 
away into Portuguese country, where 
he would get into trouble for helping 
me to catch the Portugee. He said 
he must call his old men and talk to 
them, but I told him that he knew 
deuced well that his old men would do 
whatever he told them, and that I 
would give him till sunset to decide, 
and that if he said ‘ No,’ I would begin 
the war next morning at sunrise.’’ 

“The right way to talk to him,”’’ 
murmured the Commissioner, ‘‘ in- 
ducements on one side, and a threat on 
the other. Go on, Carter.”’ 

*“* I] was rather afraid then that I had 
bitten off more than I could chew. So 
I went out for a walk with the maga- 
zine rifle, and showed some of his 
people how it began with an empty 
barrel, and made cartridges for itself, 
and fired without being loaded, and 
Spat out brass cases, and they were 
greatly amazed, and doubtless went 
and told him. Then he came at sun- 
set, and said it would be all right. 
So Geremali found beer, and we had a 
sing-song round my house most of the 
night. Next day we started the shift ; 
in about ten days he was all right, and 
awful pleased with the new place, and 
the cattle, and some other presents I 
gave him. Aren’t you sick of it 
sir? * . 

“Not a bit ; take another drink and 
carry on. I want to know how you 
got Chendisiku; he must have given 
more trouble.’’ 


> 
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‘* Not much more. I sent to say I 
wanted him to come and talk to me ; 
but he wouldn’t come. Kungwalu said 
that he was afraid because he was a 
bad man, though heaven knows there’s 
not much to pick between them.”’ 

‘* Not much, indeed,’’ assented the 
Commissioner. 

‘“ Well, then, I had to go to see 
him. I got a man from Kungwalu, 
and I and the army marched all night, 
and got to his village in the half-light 
just before dawn. We came along 
very quietly, and were almost into the 
village when a big Mwezi_ warrior 
jumped on an _ ant-hill, shouting 
‘ Nkondo,’ and threw a spear at me. 
I couldn’t have that sort of thing going 
on, and I fired at him quick with the 
revolver. He fell over backwards, 
and I thought he was killed, and 
cursed myself for being an ass and 
spoiling it all, and I ran for the village 
as hard,as I could, shouting to Kung- 
walu’s man to take me to Chendisiku’s 
house. He.took me straight to it, and 
Geremali and I met one at each side of 
the door of it, just as old man Chendi- 
siku bolted like a ferreted rabbit on 
has hands and knees, mother-naked, 
right into our arms. I showed him the 
revolver, and shouted to him to sit 
down quick, and tell his people we 
were friends.’’ 

‘* Very usual way for friends to 
arrive, isn’t it? ’’ remarked Rawlins. 

““Shut up, Rawlins,’’ said Sir 
Charles. ‘‘ Go on, Carter.’’ 

**Old man Chendisiku is very big 
and fat, a regular mountain, and he 
looked too ridiculous for words sitting 
there naked; he knew it, too, and 
didn’t like it a bit, but neither he nor 
his people could do anything. I told 
one of his women to get him a cloth, 
and after a bit he got over his fright, 
and we began to chat. Then I told 
Geremali to go get beer—Geremali 
could get beer in the desert of Sahara 
—and we were soon as thick ; 
thieves. Then Geremali came and 
whispered to me that I hadn’t hit the 
man who threw the spear - me; he 
had only been scared, so I made a 
strong complaint to Chendisiku that 
his people threw sp*-rs when I was 
coming to them as a friend.”’ 

‘** Good point to make,’’ agreed the 
Commissioner. 
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‘““Then,’? Carter continued, ‘I 
called for Kungwalu’s man—Chisese 
his mame is—and he made a 
great speech, and told the people 
all about the late move, and 
what a good place they were gone 
to and how Kungwalu wanted his 
brother-in-law Chendisiku to come and 
live near them, so that together they 
might grow prosperous under the 
favour of their father, meaning me— 
a very fine speech. Then I offered 
Chendisiku the same terms as I had 
offered to Kungwalu, and made the 
same threat, and he agreed, so I set 
him and his people down about three 
miles from Kungwalu, and gave them 
some cattle. They are all quite happy 
there now, and when our Portugee 
friend comes back he will find no one 
on the border to interfere with. I 
think that’s all of interest, sir.’’ 

‘*Did your friend with the spear 
miss you clean? ’’ asked the Commis- 
sioner. 

‘‘ No, sir, but he only just cut my 
finger,’’ said Carter. 

‘** And you don’t think either of those 
blackguards will give more trouble, 
do you?”’ 

‘* Not for a good while, sir. Never, 
if they are well handled. Verner will 
manage them all right ; they will be 
quiet under him.”’ 

**Would you have hked the job 
yourself? ’’ asked the Commissioner. 

‘I'd rather stay there than go any- 
where in the Protectorate, sir.’’ 

“That is strong talk; then you 
won't be pleased at your next job.”’ 

*““Where do I go, sir?”’ asked 
Carter. 

** Lower River.” 

*““Oh, damn—J mean—I beg par- 
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don, sir, but it isn’t a nice place, is 
ite. 

‘“No; perhaps it isn’t from your 
point of view, but you have to learn 
everything if you are to be of any use 
to me, and I give chances to those who 
have already taken what comes in their 
way. All right, Rawlins, you can tell 
him if you like. I see you are anxious 
to. Now, good-night, boys.’’ 

** Good night, sir.’”’ 

‘*What does he mean, Tom?” 
Carter asked as soon as they got out- 
side. 

‘** Prepare yourself for a shock, old 
man,’’ answered Rawlins. ‘‘ He is 
sending you to the Lower River to 
learn white-man work—law courts and 
customs work, and townships, and 
all the rest of it—and if you do well 
enough there for a while to please him, 
he means to give you the Upper River 
District when Verner goes on leave 
next year—a whole big district, and a 
good one, too, with a brand-new rosy- 
cheeked assistant, all for your own 
self, my son, and devilish lucky you 
will be to get it at your time of life, I 
can tell you. That’s what he means.” 

** Does he so? You needn’t say you 
want to go to bed, Tom, ’cos I’m 
going down to rejoice at the club. 
Come along.”’ 

** Right you are, I’m with you; but 
first tell me this : were you correspond- 
ing privately with Charlie Fenton 
when you arrested that Portugee?”’ 

‘** Who could answer a question like 
that better than his own secretary? 
I'll tell you this much, Tom, you'll 
look a long time before you find a 
better man to work under,”’ said John 
Carter. 











The 


Jester’s Story. 


By W. Melville Wace. 


OU must think it strange, sire, 
that I, who am but a poor 
jester, should have so fine a 

lady for wife. But I, if you have the 
will and the patience, will tell you the 
way of my winning of her. 

It was five years ago that I, Jacques 
le Mésurier, jester at the Court of my 
Lord de Mordun of Basserive, was 
seated by the broad river Wend, my 
batk to a forest oak. For my lord had 
gone a journey, and all at the castle 
was idle. Now, the bank I sat on was 
low and firm and grassy; but the 
further bank was steep, overhanging 
and treacherous, and often an unwary 
traveller has dislodged great masses of 
earth and sandstone, aye! and _ fol- 
lowed them himself, into the strong 
flood beneath. And Wend was then 
swollen with the rains of spring. 

The sun was hot, and I think I must 
have fallen asleep, for I was startled 
by a sudden cry, and a loud splash by 
the further shore. And, springing up, 
I saw beneath the grey, swirling 
waters a flash of something green and 
golden, and then, further down, a fair 
white arm thrust upwards through the 
flood. 

I can swim like an otter, sire, and it 
did not take me long to reach the 
drowning lady. Poor soul, she was 
being carried fast down-stream when 
I, swimming in front of her and catch- 
ing her under the arms, made on my 
back for the shore from which I had 
plunged. Well was it for us both that 
I was strong, so heavy clung my 
motley ; and such the strength ‘of the 
current that it bore us ere we reached 
land, as far as a Welshman can shoot 
an arrow. 

I had much ado to bring her back, as 
she lay limp on the grassy bank, 
chafing her hands and limbs and 
wringing out her wet garments as best 
I might. And on the green of her 
gown I saw the yellow water-lily which 
is worn by the ladies at Middlemarch, 
whose lord, Dubois, was nry «naster’s 
bitterest 
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At last the life came back to her, and 
a look of terror into her face. 

‘““Ah! He has taken me! she 
cried, faintly. But when she had shot 
a cowering glance at me, and seen that 
I was no more than a jester, she drew 
away, and sat up, alone, but leaning 
heavily upon her arms. 

** 1 thank you, sir,’’ 
God reward you. ‘ 
and death . . you have saved 
me from these. But... Ah!... 
yet he has a kind face. Can 
you save me from what is worse than 
death and the river? ’”’ 

‘** I will do what I can for my lady,”’ 

I told her. Soon she had strength to 
walk, yet leaning heavily upon me, to 
a cave hard by, of which none but I had 
knowledge. Here I left her, saying 
that I would return with all speed with 
new garments and food and wine. 
I was not long in gaining the castle, 
for I knew the forest ways us surely as 
any night-prowling beast. There I 
took bread and meat of the cook, and 
red wine of the cellarer, for I was in 
high favour with my lord; and 
maiden’s attire of the dame Martha— 
three changes—which she gave me 
readily, thinking it was for some mad 
freak of mine. All this and more I 
wrapped in a great bearskin. 

I had scarce had time to consider 
her until I strode once more into the 
forest. Pale she had been, and peaked 
with the cold of the water, with her 
fair hair all matted. She was slender, 
and her shou'der had been level with 
mine; but I am scarce of middle 
height. I did mot know then if she 
were beautiful. 

Now, when I was near the cave, a 
strange and sudden fear possessed my 
body. So I thought I would put my 
burden at the mouth, and call, and 
leave her awhile, to consider. But she 
was sitting on a rock outside, and 
smiled so-kindly that I forgot my fear 
in thinking of her beauty. For the 
colour had come back to her lips and 
cheeks, and lustre to-her grey eyes, 


>) 


‘and 


she said, 
The river . 
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and in the strong sunlight her hair 
shone like a coronet of gold. 

** IT have brought vou food and wine, 
ladv,’’ I said, ‘‘ and these poor gar- 
ments, which, I fear, you will find but 
humble. ’’ 

Then I opened my bearskin, while 
she thanked me most graciously, and 
strode apart, and in place of my fear 
came a strange wonder and joy. 

She had clad herself in a gown of 
plain russet cloth, but well made and 
comely—for my lord would be served 
by none but decent and fair-seeming 
maids. And when she had eaten and 
drunk, I asked her what service she 
would have of me. Whereat she be- 
came abashed, and said that she had 
fled, as well I knew, from Middle- 
march. For the lord Dubois had 
shown her more courtesy than became 
a man who had three tall sons. But 
when I asked her if I should take her 
to my lord, she cried ‘‘ No,’’ and be- 
sought me not; for my lord would not 
dare keep her, or else Dubois would 
wrest her back by force. 

And when I told her that we were 
but a dav’s journey from the Convent 
of the White Sisters, ‘‘ Dubois is a 


great friend of the abbess,’’ she cried ; 


’ 


**it were death to fly thither.’ 
Then for a long time she was silent, 

and very sad, and then said of a sud- 

den, 

** Ah! 
awhile! 

And I told her that this could be, 
and urged her with many entreaties to 
do so. Then she fell a-weeping softly, 
and, drawing near to me, kissed me 
once, and I was well content that this 
should be. 

So for that summer she lived in the 
cave. Every day I brought food and 
wine from the castle, and eggs, and 
fish caught in the Wend, and she slept 
on a bed of fir-boughs and bracken, 
with the bearskin thrown over it. 
Whenever my lord had no need of me, 
I was with her, and in the daytime we 
kept close, for fear of the foresters ; 
but we would stray by the moon’s light 
by Wend’s waters, or, in the twilight 
before sunrise, watch the white mist 
that shrouded the giant trunks of the 
oak trees, until the dawn came and 
filled it with a glow of rose and ame- 
thyst. As love filled my life, sire. 


Could I but stay here 


” 
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Now, as August waned, new guests 
were ever arriving at the Castle of 
Basserive, gay gallants and fair ladies, 
for my lord was mightily fond of revels 
and wakes, and unwed. So small shrift 
had I, and scanty respite from my jest- 
ing, and my lord complained that my 
sayings lacked sting. But by all else J 
was held in better esteem than is the 
lot of many whose tongue is their 
trade. 

Now, one day, as De Mordun was 
about to go a-riding, the foresters 
brought before him a villein who had 
slain a deer. You must know what 
punishment they meted out for him, 
sire ; for myself I had rather die than 
suffer such mutilation. And mv lord 
was wroth, and chided the foresters 
loud and long, and bade them be more 
strict'in their duty, and make a new 
survey of the forest. And my heart 
sank, and I sped to tell my lady to keep 
close in the cave all day. 

Then, three nights later, a mighty 
banquet was held in the great hall. 
Such a brave company, I think, had 
never been seen, and my Jord’s humour 
waxed high, and right well I jested, 
and wellnigh forgot my fear for my 
love. 

And when the feasting was done, my 
lord struck the boards with the hilt of 
his great knife, and called for music, 
and there fell a hush. 

But suddenly, and just as the musi- 
cians were about to begin, there was a 
noise of men’s voices outside, and the 
great door was flung open. Half a 
score of the foresters entered, and my 
blood went cold, for in their midst was 
the hooded form of a lady. The door 
swung to, and the gust-blown torches 
flared up again; the lady flung back her 
hood, and | saw that it was indeed my 
love. 

The voice of my lord rang out 
angrily, for he was little pleased at the 
disturbance. 

‘* How now! 
sirrahs? ”’ 

‘* An’ it please your highness, your 
servants were making the survey of 
the forest, as you bade us, and the ver- 
derer Jean found this ladv. She was 
hiding in a cave.”? So spake Simon, 
the head forester—a sour, shrunken 
fellow, greatly delighting in the en- 
forcement of the forest laws. 


And what is this, 
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Then my lord bade them bring her 
forward. And bravely did she face 
them, clad in the dress in which she 
had seen death in Wend’s waters ; and 
when my lord caught sight of the yel- 
low water-lily, he gave a great cry, and 
told the foresters they had brought 
fair game, flinging silver money to 
Jean, and bidding them all be feasted 
right well. Then he inquired with all 
courtesy the name of my lady, and I, 
for the first time, heard it, for I had 
never thought to ask it of her. 

“Marie Genevieve de Mar,”’’ said 
she. ‘ That is my name, sire. And I 
pray you will not send me back to the 
lord Dubois.” 

She spoke with a grave face, in 
which I could see neither fear nor sor- 
row. And my lord swore a mighty 
oath, as was his wont, that he would 
not do so, Then he led her by the hand 
to the banquet table, to sit by his side, 
and bade the best cheer be set before 
her. And she, with the colour high in 
her cheeks, and her eyes large and 
bright, said little, but pleased my lord 
mightily, so that many a fair lady 
began to look askance ; and I, I think, 
forgot for once that I was but a jester, 
and sat silent, with wrath written large 
on my face. 

For when our eyes had met, and I 
had looked for recognition, she made 
as though she knew me not; and when 
my lord called me up to him, she made 
light of my jesting, so that De Mordun 
would have none of me. And I, with 
gall in my heart, stepped out into the 
night. 

Ah! the bitterness of those days, 
sire, and the doubt; for at first I 
thought that the Lady Marie was well 
pleased with the way of things. Aye! 
and well pleased, mayhap, with my 
lord, for finer man I had never seen. 
Well over six foot stood he, and mas- 
sive of limb, and his face was stern and 
dark, and his voice proud, and the 
flash of his eyes in anger terrible. Such 
aman do ladies love. And what was I ? 
A fool, a jester ; and the world thinks 
little, sire, of those that make them 
laugh. 

But at other times, as when I looked 
up of a sudden, and saw her eyes fixed 
upon me, I had hope that she did not 
despise my adoration, even that I 
might yet win her. But never could 
Thave audience with her alone, for she 
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was ever with my lord, or the ladies ; 
and when I jested before her she would 
laugh as the others, and give no sign, 
not even when I wove an inner mean- 
ing into my words. Then I would 
think she was glad to be quit of the 
forest and cave, and strove to forget 
the story of her hiding. And when 'I 
jested my tongue was like a thin flame 
of fire. 

You know how fast rumour spreads 
through a court, sire; and now, ere a 
fortnight was out, it was on all lips 
that Charles de Mordun, Lord of Bas- 
serive, was for taking the Lady Marie 
to wife. 

But this I would not believe until one 
hour, at noon, I saw my lord upon the 
battlements, and he called me to him, 
and said: 

** How think you, good Jacques, if 
a man such as I go long unwed? ”’ 

‘““He is a very fool, my lord,” 
said I. 

** But what if he wed fair lady? ”’ 

““ My lord, he is then the greater 
fool.’’ 

De Mordun laughed, liking a tart 
savour to his dish, and tossed me a 
silver penny. And I knew then. 

I was in sorry case, sire. I resolved 
once more to attempt, if it might be, to 
obtain privacy with the Lady Marie ; 
but even if there were success in this 
I knew not if she would have aught of 
me ; nor did De Mordun hold his jester 
in such price that a word from her 
might not cause my death or banish- 
ment. And even if, as I hoped, she 
would flee with me, I knew escape to 
be wellnigh impossible ; for now the 
foresters were so strict that it was 
known if a man harried the deer that 
broke through his hedge ; and it was a 
two-days journey to the sea. And 
when I thought of the Lady Marie, re- 
membering that she rode, laughed, and 
idled, as did all the other ladies, and 
that she had given me no sign, no 
mark of recognition, my heart sank, 
sick as it was for aching for the beauty 
that had once been in my hands. 

On the evening of the same day 
came more news: Dubois of Middle- 
march had learnt that Lady Marie was 
at Basserive. 

‘““ How took he that?’ asked my 
lord of the messenger. 


‘“As is his way, sire,’’ said he, 
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* He laughed a great laugh, and swore 
a big oath, and was s#lent.’’ 

My lady was there, and she paled, 
and I fancied that she glanced at me. 

Now, with this came fresh hope. She 
had said that there would be war if De 
Mordun gave her not up, and I knew 
my master. And in the confusion of 
war there are many chances. The 
forest discipline would vanish; the 
foresters and I alone knew the secret 
ways to the sea ; and the eyes of tired 
men-at-arms would be less piercing 
and vigilant than theirs. If I could 
but bespeak my lady! 

But, strive as I might, that night I 
could find no occasion ; and on the 
morrow came more news, for mes- 
sengers came from Middlemarch, bear- 
ing a letter under the seal of the Lord 
Dubois. I watched De Mordun read 
it. First the hot blood flooded his 
cheeks and forehead; then his eyes 


grew calm, and he smiled. Many times 
he read the letter, and in silence, and 
then turned suddenly and left us. 
And presently it was noised that a 
proclamation would be read, and all 


those of the castle assembled, and a 
great mass of the common people on 
the ground below ; and we heard that 
Lord Dubois of Middlemarch giadly 
gave to Lord de Mordun the hand of 
the Lady Marie Geneviéve de Mar, and 
that he would attend the wedding, if 
De Mordun would consent that it 
should be the occasion of their recon- 
ciliation ; and my lord came forth him- 
self and said that he would wed the 
Lady Marie on the first day of October, 
and that that day should be held holi- 
day, with largess to the _ people. 
Whereat I, full of mine own grief, felt 
bitter anger at the glad shouts of the 
poor serfs. 

A poor thing was hope now! It 
wanted but ten days to October. More- 
over, I felt no doubt that Lady Marie 
would have none of me, and was well 
content ; for she ever went her way 
with eyes bright and cheeks flushed, 
and if she showed not joy she showed 
not sorrow. Scarce would she listen 
to my jesting. Some thoughts of 
eratitude, maybe, she had for the poor 
jester ; but these kept she well con- 
cealed, for prudence or for pride. _ 

Those ten days were an eternity, 
swe. Time can be stretched out very 
far upon the rack of pain. Yet now and 
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again they seem to me to have been but 
a moment of time. So will life seem, 
sire, when we are come to the end of it, 
both a moment and an eternity. 

Now, when five days were sped, 
came Lord Dubois and all his company. 
Never had I seen sucha man! A giant 
he was—inches taller than my lord— 
and his limbs were like gnarled oak- 
boughs. Red-gold hair had he, and 
eyes like blue fire, and he and all his 
men were clad in mail. Nor ever had 
I seen such a company as his. Five 
score knights he had, huge of stature, 
though none so tall as he; and their 
great horses were covered with white 
steel armour. But his own steed, a 
mighty white charger, was brightly 
caparisoned with scarlet trappings and 
finely wrought steel, bearing no 
armour; and, as was his wont, he 
came with such another, riderless, at 
his side. And with every knight was 
a page and a squire. I had thought to 
see my lord look askance at such a 
company as it drew nigh. But he was 
all smiles, and rode out to Dubois, and 
they greeted each other, on their 
chargers, with kiss of friendship, a 
bow-shot from our gates. And soon 
Dubois and all his men came crowding 
in below the portcullis; such a flutter- 
ing of our ladies never was! And my 
lord bade that we should hold high 
carnival, being well pleased that he 
and Dubois were at one ; and the lord 
of Middlemarch was full of his friend- 
ship and of great projects in common, 
and his knights mingled with our 
ladies. 

The next five days and nights were 
spent in gay banquet and revel. "Twas 
a busy time ; I warrant the turnspits 
were put to it! Where the newcomers 
slept, I know not ; there seemed to be 
no time for sleep. Such flashing of 
lights; such bright garments of gal- 
lants and dames; such plumes; such 
noble dishes and goodly banqueting, 
and such music, I think I have never 
seen nor heard. All the while I was as 
one in a dream, and when they would 
have sport of me, my lips moved in 
bitter speech, and theirs in laughter. 
They thought it well that a jester 
should hold this great marriage 4 
tragedy. "Tis an old joke, sire. 

Yet at times I would, as it were, 
wake from my dream.and wonder that 
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it was not yet time for the priest and 
the ring. 

And then at last the time was indeed 
come. I had risen ere dawn, sick from 
many sleepless nights, and as I walked 
to the grey church saw the blood-red 
rays of the sun set afire tier upon tier 
of white cloud. Then I sank exhausted 
at the chancel steps, and for some few 
hours, I think, I slept. 

But now the sun was pouring its full 
glory through the stained glass, and 
outside I could hear the clank of mailed 
men approaching, and noise of champ- 
ing horses, and loud footsteps on the 
outer flags ; and then the door was 
flung wide, and there entered Dubois 
and his men, all in full armour. And 
they thronged into and filled the right 
aisle. 

On their heels came De Mordun’s 
knights, goodly men, Raymond and 
Raoul and Giles but their 
names would carry small meaning to 
you, sire. They filled the left aisle, 
and I saw that they also wore armour. 
Then others, the ladies, and of com- 
mon people as many as the church 
would hold, came in; and then the 
priest. While I was crouching on the 
left of the chancel steps. 

And then strode in my lord, carrying 
his head very high. No armour wore 
he, but fair silk raiment, white and 
mauve. And Dubois met his gaze and 
smiled. 

So we waited for what seemed no 
little time, and I could hear naught but 
the small noises of shifting armour, 
the champing of the horses outside, 
and the throbbing of mine own heart. 

Then at last came the sound of fair 
music, nearer and more near, till 
through the doorway, followed by a 
train of fair white maids, entered the 
Lady Marie Geneviéve de Mar. Very 
pale was she, but her face was calm. 
She was wearing a white robe, with 
green buds of water-lilies broidered on 
its borders, and brown bulrush-heads, 
De Mordun’s crest. And as she walked 
up between the knights, the sunlight 
flung the warm colours of the panes 
upon her skirt, and strange distorted 
figures. And as she was passing me 
by, she saw me, and over her face 
Swept a great wave of compassion, 
and a warm flush, and her eyes were 


very bright. AndI,sire. . . . I 
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know not what I thought, but I know 
that I was no longer as in a confused 
dream, but saw every passing shade, 
every colour and mote of sunbeam, and 
heard every whisper and sigh, and 
mine own pulse, and the lark’s song 
outside. 

De Mordun strode forward to her 
side. Together they stood before the 
priest, and I waited to hear him speak 
the irrevocable words, 

I must for a moment have bowed my 
head, for of a sudden I saw red blood 
on the priest’s robes, and De Mordun 
clutching at the rails, an arrow 
through his left arm. A great shout 
rang out, and the church was full of 
din and tumult, loud cries and the 
sound of blows an armour, and the 
screams of ladies. «.nd, looking round, 
I saw the treacherows Dubois draw his 
great two-handed sword, and rush 
upon my lord. But many of our 
knights barred his way, Constant and 
Percivale and Hubert la Hire, but the 
great sword swept, and two fell at the 
blow. The cry rang out, ‘‘I strike 
once,’’ the cry of Dubois’ men, but the 
knights of Basserive fought, as was 
their wont, silently. Pretty scene for 
God’s church! They were hard put to 
it. A ring of them, with De Mordun 
in their midst, hewed their way to the 
left wall, and strove to make the great 
doorway. I saw Dubois snatch up an 
iron mace, and fling it at my lord ; it 
caught him full on the mouth. Then 
Raoul closed with the traitor, and 
shore away the crest of his helm ; but 
Raoul fell. Soon the chancel and upper 
aisle were clear of living men, and in 
the tumult of it all no one had thought 
for the bride. 

There she stood, pale and cowering 
by the altar. The priest had fled. But 
when she saw me she ran forward 
with a low cry ; and I motioned to her 
to be silent, and sped quickly to her 
side. 

Then I saw the small, low door in 
the grey stone wall of the chancel. 
Through it the priest had fled, and he 
had left it open. I put my arm around 
my lady, and we stept to it softly on 
tiptoe, and through it, with one glance 
back at the knights of Dubois at work 
at their carnage below. The blaze of 
the sunshine well-nigh blinded me, but 
I saw, scarce fifty paces away, two 
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huge white steeds in scarlet trappings, 
Dubois’ chargers ; and on my right the 
great mob of those that fought not, 
and many knights fighting outside. 
None saw us yet, and we, stepping 
all too heavily across the loose stones 
and rubble of the pathway, gained the 
grave-strewn grass. My lady clung 
close to me. How I feared they would 
hear the loud beating of our hearts! 
And quickly as we sped between the 
yew trees, it seemed a long hour ere 
we reached the horses of Dubois, and 
every moment I thought to hear the 
sudden shout, and hear the twang of a 
bow-string. 

The two horses were tied by a halter 
to a great chestnut tree, by themselves 
and alone, their grooms watching or 
engaged in the fight. How my hands 
trembled, sire, as I drew my knile and 
cut through the thick leather thongs to 
free them. A bright copper beetle lit 
on the great neck of one as I set my 
lady upon her mount. She bent and 
kissed me, strange act for such a time. 
And then I leapt upon the other steed, 
and we, jester and bride unwed, dashed 
down the slope for the forest. 

Well it fared with us, for not until 
we had well-nigh gained the “‘ Forest 
Gates,’’ where two giant oaks on the 
forest skirt weave their boughs to- 
gether overhead, not till then, sire, did 
we hear the cry that told that the bride 
had fled. 

And then we had a furlong’s start of 
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them, and many of them kept on fight- 
ing,-and their horses bore armour and 
mail-clad riders, while ours bore none, 
and their loads were light. And I knew 
the shorter ways to Wendaway, the 
seaport where the river joins the sea. 


Yet until nightfall my love and I, as 
the wet green forest ways sped by us, 
heard in the distance the angry shouts 
of the knights pursuing ; but at sun- 
down they grew fainter, and with the 
first star they died away. And my lady 
would look at me fearfully at the 
sound, but I would laugh, for my heart 
was high and I was certain of safety. 


And with the dawn we saw the sea 
glimmer through the pine trees, and 
we soon made Wendaway. Here I 
bought raiment, sire, and we took 
ship for your green country. And how 
we have made our way here, that were 
a long story; vet I will tell it to you, 
if you would have me, another time. 

But as the sun was sinking beneath 
the sea, my love told me how she had 
loved me ever ; and when I asked why 
she had given me no signs in the days 
at the Castle, she said she had striven, 
but could not for the many envious 
ladies’ ears and eyes ; for they hated 
her, as she had hated’De Mordun, who 
would have married her against her 
will. Then she wept softly, until I had 
comforted her ; and we looked up, and 
the sun had set, and we could see the 
faint shores of Basserive no more. 
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T the time, many wondered why 
Hugh Raydell resigned his 
position, and continue so to 

wonder to this day, for the story has 
never yet been told. It possesses many 
features typical of life in the East, 
and helps, though even in a small de- 
gree, to an understanding of a much 
misunderstood country; so it seems 
worth telling. 

The Railway Company which he 
served was exploiting a tract of 
country in India, rich in cereals, and 
likely to keep goods trains continually 
oa the move, and for this reason was 
constructing various’ branch lines 
throughout its sphere of influence. In 
charge of one of these was Hugh Ray- 
dell, resident engineer. 

To those accustomed to the busy 
Anglo-Saxon bustle of the civil engin- 
eer’s life the existence of the young 
Englishman at this time must be ex- 
plained. 


He had his dwelling in a temporary 
bungalow at a place by the line, 
and there his wife resided with their 
yearling child, the pride, ambition, and 
hope of the engineer’s life. Raydell 
himself had to go further and further 
afield as the line progressed, until the 
time arrived when it became necessary 
to rig up a shanty in which he slept 
six nights in the week, paying only 
a Sunday visit to his wife. No white 
face did he see during those six days 
of sweat and toil; no fellow-countrv- 
man—no understanding soul—in whom 
to confide his schemes, no one whose 
sympathy he could ask for his hopes, 
his ambitions. A professional en- 
thusiast, he was surrounded by Indian 
subordinates, absolutely devoid of 
Imagination, who carried out stolidly 
What he ordered, save where they 
attempted to line their pockets by 
winking at unsound work. He lived 
if an atmosphere of bribery and dis- 
trust. Not one «f nis overseers could 
he depend on. Hg had, perforce, to 
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see every scrap of concrete mixed, to 
superintend personally the soaking of 
the bricks for the culverts and bridges, 
to inspect the rivets and fish-plates, to 
test the sleepers, and to overlook all 
the trivialities that might wreck his 
handiwork, might prove the weak 
link in a strong chain. At length he 
had to leave the shanty for a tent, 
which could accompany him as he ad- 
vanced. 

The great difficulty in his way was 
the river, a stream three-quarters 
of a mile across from bank to 
bank, a seething, swirling, brown 
mass of water in the rains, but, from 
the cold weather onwards, a shallow 
current fordable in most places, and 
flowing quietly along in its sandy bed. 
The bridge was to be his own design, 
and he had all the pride of the creator 
of permanent work in his task, all the 
glory of vanquishing Nature in one of 
her most difficult moods. Brick walls 
had to be sunk in the sandy bed of the 
river to a depth of sixty feet, and on 
these piers to carry the iron girders 
were erected. These were stone- 
tipped, and built as solidly as only 
closely-watched work could build them. 
Once the girders’ were in place the 
rest would be easy, and in the mean- 
time there was the race to get the 
work done ere the next monsoon rains. 

Twenty-two miles away from his 
wife and child, Raydell rose at dawn 
to try and infuse a little enthusiasm 
into those supposed to help him. He 
had to contend with intellects drowsy 
with the early morning cold, to war 
against the apathy of the Oriental, 
and it was only by his own exertions 
that the thousands of worksrs em- 
ployed were got to their work betimes. 
The coolies took his keenness good- 
humouredly enough, for he was kind, 
considerate, and just, shunning the 
word of hasty abuse so readily given 
in the East, and ever ready to make 
allowance for human nature. The 
women, who did most of the earth- 
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carrying, smiled at him as they passed 
with the baskets of earth on their 
heads, sure of a good-natured smile 
in return, sometimes of a word of 
banter. The men in charge of the 
huge steam-hammers driving in the 
piles of the temporary bridge struc- 
ture received his orders with extended 
lips and a readiness to obey; those 
perched in perilous balance sawing 
square the heads of the driver piles 
laughed out a ‘‘ Very good, Sahib,”’ 
when he shouted directions to them. 
Only the overseers, his so-called assis- 
tants, cursed his keenness and his grip 
of detail, his insistence on the best of 
everything for his bridge. 

From the first he had seen the 
necessity for the erection of a ‘* band,’’ 
or breakwater-dam above the bridge 
site to divert the force of the stream 
from the bridge-head on the _ re- 
entrant curve of the river, and had re- 
presented the urgency to railway head- 
quarters. The chief engineer had 
come down to deny the necessity for 
it. He was a Scotsman. Thorough- 
ness is the national characteristic of 
the Scot, and even as the high-class 


is complete in his charm, so is the low- 
class Scot perfect in his undesirability. 
The chief engineer was described as 
é a o ” 

one who had risen,’’ but he had not 


sloughed off the attributes of his 
origin. He was a time-server anxious 
to stand in well with the company’s 
directors, and he labelled the short cut 
to their favour ‘‘ dividends,’’ and 
practised rigid economy, not to say 
parsimony, with no higher motive than 
self-advance. 

He stood on top of one of the wells, 
listening frowningly to the young Eng- 
lishman’s representations, occasionally 
stealing glances of wondering admira- 
tion at him from the corner of his eyes, 
for he was sufficiently clever to recog- 
nise the exceptional ability of the man. 
Hitherto he had not suspected it. 
Raydell’s arguments convinced him of 
the absolute necessity for the protec- 
tive ‘‘ band,’’ but he suggested a com- 
promise. 

‘**1’m inclined to think that you 
could just do with about half what vou 
think necessary,’’ he said. ‘* I've 
many years’ experience in this country, 
and know what’s needed, you see.’’ 

£* But you’ve never seen this stream 
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in flood, sir. I have. You see, broad 
as it is here, it is yet quite close to the 
hills, and in the rains the current is 
simply irresistible. I feel certain that 
my estimate is the least we can do 
with.”’ 

*“ Well, you'll just need to do the 
best you can with exactly one-half of 
your estimate, for that’s all you’ll get. 
You'll just need to do the best you 
ean,” ? 

He had the grace to grow a deeper 
red as he said it. He had left his 
headquarters boasting that he would 
save the company the expense of the 
dam altogether; if he could not go 
back triumphant, at least he would 
justify his visit, and his boast of say- 
ing expenditure. 

‘* But, good heavens, sir, it will be 
impossible to male a band that will 
serve its purpose for that amount! 
Why the concrete alone . “i 

‘* Don’t use concrete then; use earth- 
work and stones.”’ 

‘** Earthwork !’’ ejaculated the other, 
and then the two eyed each other in 
silence. The elder man’s eyes seemed 
to grow smaller and smaller, while the 
glow in his face ever in- 
creased and deepened. 

At last the younger broke the silence, 
and his voice was so hoarse and 
strange that he could hardly recognise 
it as his own. ‘‘ It is my bridge, and 
it will stand for years, if given fair 
play. My name is bound up with its 
success—or failure.”’ 

‘** You’ll just need to do the best you 
can,’’ replied the other. The tears of 
vexation and balked ambition in the 
young man’s eyes encouraged the Scot 
to be firm. 

‘* Very well, sir. I know of no dam 
that could be made efficient for the 
purpose at the cost, but, if you'll 
supply me with the plan and specifi- 
cation of the work to be done, I'll 
carry it out to the best of my ability.” 
There was a combination of despond- 
ency and firmness in his tone as he 
made the reply. 

The chief knew he had gained his 
point, even though the younger man 
had forced him to take the respons 
bility for the dam. ‘‘ Very well,’’ he 
said, as he turned to descend the crazy 
bamboo ladder, ‘‘ I'll send you the de- 
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sign, and you'll just need to do the 
best you can.” 

Raydell’s nerves were so raw by 
this time that the iteration of this 
parrot-cry caused his soul to shout: 
‘*Confound you to hell!’’ but his 
mouth did not give it voice, and he 
found himself wondering why. 

In due time came the design with its 
specification. The young engineer 
wrote a curt official note pointing out 
that the dam would be altogether in- 
sufficient for the purpose, and would 
be assuredly carried away during the 
rains. His only reply was a wired 
order to proceed with the work accord- 
ing to the design, and his note was 
honoured by cremation instead of being 
relegated to a file, or even the waste- 
paper basket. The Scot was taking no 
risks. 

Hugh Raydell toiled on, striving to 
make the band strong by mere super- 
vision, but its fate was as_ cer- 
tain as the coming of the _ rains, 
and his work was destined to 
furnish several startling paragraphs 
for the Indian papers. The complete 
destruction of the dam, with its ac- 
companying damage to the bridge- 
head, and its financial loss, was accur- 
ately flashed over the wires throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and 
Raydell’s bridge achieved renown in a 
country where its existence had been 
hitherto unsuspected. The directors 


were furious, and Raydell’s own origi- 
nal design was forwarded to him with 
instructions to proceed with the work 
as soon as the river should be suff- 
ciently iow for the purpose. 

The months stole by; the new dam 
was finished, the bridge itself nearing 


completion, 
his work good. As each huge 
girder swung to its place amid 
the babel of shouting, without which 
the Indian coolie can do no hard or 
exciting manual labour, he felt a glow 
of pride. The rattle of the riveting 
hammers was as music to his soul; and 
he pictured the first train steaming 
safely across the wide river, sending 
the echoes reverberating over the sur- 
face of the water. His week-end visits 
to his wife had to be abandoned. He 
considered himself lucky if he got a 
Sunday morning with her once a 
month in those days. 


and 
was 


Raydell saw that 


In the headqffarters officé, miles 
away, sat McAitchdie, the chief en- 
gineer, wondering what would happen 
when Raydell, released from his work, 
should return to the haunts of men. 
Would he talk? The Scot had led 
every one to believe that it was Ray- 
dell’s dam that had been swept away 
by the river in flood, and had carefully 
suppressed the fact that the latter had 
told him, both verbally and in writing, 
that the disaster was inevitable. It 
would be a good thing if something 
happened to Raydell. It would be 
damnably inconvenient his turning up 
and talking. McAitchdie ruminated 
over the possibilities, unconscious of 
the hand fate was taking in the game, 

* * * * 


In a week the bridge was to be 
ready for the Government Inspector, 
and Raydell, worn thin by the strain, 
only slept when it was too dark to 
work, while for three months he had 
not seen his wife. 

It was early one morning, before 
6 a.m., that the telegraph-bell in the 
temporary station building at the 
bridge-head rang loudly, insistently. 
It was the last week of the year, and 
the sun had not risen, but Raydell was 
up, standing on the platform, watch- 
ing for the first gleam of light. He 
took the call himself. His own name 
first: then the sender’s—his_ wife. 
Afterwards the words clicked out in- 
exorably: ‘‘ Willie dying. Come to 
me.’’ He could almost hear her cry 
of anguished appeal—Come to me. 
His whole senses numbed suddenly. 
Bridge, career, and everything else 
were forgotten: the one great realisa- 
tion that his wife was alone, in 
trouble, and had called to him to come 
to her! He wired back, ‘‘ Coming,’’ 
then rang hard and persistently for 
the headquarters station. ‘Would the 
babu at the other end never take the 
call? At last, the answering bell. He 
wired ‘‘Urgent’’ to the chief. 
‘* Please grant me leave by urgent 
wire to go at once; my child is dying.”” 

He waited at the instrument for his 
reply. The babu in charge came in, 
and wished him ‘‘ Good morning,” but 
the greeting was unnoticed. ‘‘ Come 
to me!’’ The whole air seemed to 
ring with the cry. At last, thank 
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heaven! the bell was acknowledged, 
and impatiently he broke in on the 
laborious ticking out of the addres- 
see’s name, and that of the sender 
with the ‘‘answer.’’ Then came the 
message: ‘* Quite impossible for you 
to leave the work until after comple- 
tion.”’ 

He almost laughed at the absurdity 
of it. Quite impossible to leave, when 
he could hear her call in her anguish, 
‘*“Come to me!’’ What fools people 
could be! Back flashed the message : 
“If I cannot have I resign my 
appointment at once.’’ The cruel 
curtness of the reply, when it came, 
delighted him: ‘‘ Resignation ac- 
cepted.’’ At the other end, McAitch- 
die turned over in his bed with a sigh 
of relief, and dropped again into sleep. 

When Raydell staggered out from 
the little office the sky was light. He 
glanced at his watch; it was 7 a.m. 
For a whole hour he had had that cry 
from her soul calling to his soul— 
**Come to me!’’ He thought fever- 
ishly. Twenty-two miles to the 
station from whence he could get on 
train—the twelve o’clock train. It 
would need some doing. If he 
awaited the construction  train’s 
arrival to take him, he would miss it 
for a certainty ; he must walk. As he 
made the decision, he seemed to hear 
his chief say in his strongly-brogued 
speech—* You'll just need to do the 
best you can.”’ 

He started off at a tremendous pace. 
There was a subtle change in the 
greetings of the workmen as _ they 
passed him on their way workward. 
The Oriental has the instinct of scent- 
ing misfortune only comparable to that 
of the jackal for carrion, and his late 
employees knew as well as possible 
that catastrophe had overtaken the 
‘Ingineer Sahib.”” Some attempted 
to convey a respectful sympathy in 
their ‘‘ Salaam, O Presence,’’ others 
stared almost insolently at him. The 
king was dead. He none of it. 
Watch in hand, he was timing him- 
self by the telegraph posts. Having 
found the time taken to traverse the 
intermediate distance between two 
poles, he was obsessed with the im- 
portanoe of knowing how far the poles 
were apart—which he had forgotten— 
and the next interval had to be paced. 


leave, 


Saw 
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Curse it! there was no regularity of 
distance. Some were a_ hundred 
vards apart, some a little more, some 
tle less. He would have to check 
pace by the mile-posts. ‘The 
sle from the ballast 
added to the difficulty of walking, and, 
occasionally, ior stretches . the 
the embankment was 
which offered no resistance 
to the leverage of his feet. Every 
now and then his way lay over cul- 
and small girder bridges, where 
he looked through the open sleepers 
on to the stream-bed below, and here 
the spacing of the sleepers checked 
the swing of his pace. A polite babu 
gave him greeting as be approached ; 
Raydell waved him impatiently aside 
from the track with a gesture; but, 
even in his preoccupation, even with 
the cry of ‘‘Come to me”? dinning 
into his soul, he found time to return 
the salutations of the children, who 
turned and regarded the stern, hurry- 
ing figure, and discussed among them- 
why the kind Sahib who always 
smiled was thus changed. The first 
mile thirteen and a-half minutes. 
Good heavens! he thought he must 
have been going at least five miles an 
hour! 

A wild 
his head, but he retained sufficient 
command of himself to realise that he 
might break down unless he went with 
caution. Here were fresh tracks of a 
panther on the line. Subconsciously 
he noted their size, and guessed from 
their appearance the hour the animal 
had passed, till his mind was recalled 
hy the loud compelling cry of ‘‘ Come 
to me.’’? The second mile ; just short 
of the thirteen and a-half minutes this 
time. 

It had beer cold when he started, 
and he was dressed for standing about 
in the December morning in the neigh- 
bourhood of a cold river with mist- 
laden atmosphere, but he felt a 
tickling above his ear, and put his 
finger under his sun-hat to find the 
sweat trickling from his _ hair. A 
sense of discomfort in his hands led 
him to realise that his fingers were all 
swollen from the rush of blood to his 
extremities, and he tried to close his 
fists only io find that he could not do 
so without extreme discomfort. His 


rs projecting 
long 


irthwork of 


loose sand, 


verts, 
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idea of running came into 
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heart and lungs seemed compressed in 
his chest, and every now and then he 
gave vent to the loud expiration of the 
hillmen labouring up the _ steeper 
Himalayan spurs. A whisper mocked 
him. ‘You'll just need to do the 
best you can.*’ ‘‘Confound him !’’ mut- 
tered Raydell. ‘‘If ever I get the 
chance to be even with him!’’ And 
then his thoughts flew off again to the 
girl-wife alone with her trouble, and 
he uttered a great gasp of agony. 
His rough clothes began to assert 
themselves. His  under-pants, _ be- 
coming damp with perspiration, 
sagged down and_ chafed his 
inner thighs; he pulled impatiently 
at them from above. His coat, which 
had always seemed comfortable 
enough, now cut him like a knife under 
the arms. The sun was getting hot. 
Thank goodness! there was a bit of 
forest ahead ; it would be cooler there, 
and he would be able to take off his 
hat in the shade. Alas! when he got 
to it, he found the trees cleared too 
far back from the line to give any 
shade, and he took off his sun-hat, and 
held it between his head and the sun, 
so-as to get a little air to his head, 
but he found that he was losing pace 
owing to the loss of his arm-swing, 
and he replaced the hat on his head. 
The miles slipped by. His sun-hat 
seemed to be coming lower and lower 
down over his head. Twelve miles in 
two hours and forty minutes along a 
rough railway track! It was a good 
effort, but now he even felt that he 
was carrying a haversack ; the newar 
band across his chest seemed to be 
tightening into his lungs. His flat- 
soled boots, too, were bruising the un- 
accustomed heels. He had to alter 
the pitch of his carriage, leaning his 
body more forward in order to keep 
up his pace. Fifteen miles. Could 
he maintain it? he asked himself, and 
again he seemed to hear the Scot’s 


mocking ‘‘ You'll just need to do the 
best you can,”’ and, following it, his 
wife’s ‘‘ Come to me! ”’ 

At length, a mile ahead, he saw the 
station with its paraphernalia of sig- 
nals, sidings, water-hydrants, Cis- 
terns, and buildings, and took his first 
step on the rough brick ballast that 
had been laid down on the track—sign 
and token of completion, completion 
of his work. It was a triumph of 
cruelty, that last mile. Each sharp 
corner he trod on seemed to cut into 
the very flesh of his blistered feet, but 
he held bravely on, and staggered on 
to the platform with five minutes to 
spare. He had won! Twenty-two 
miles in four hours and fifty-five 
minutes ! 

They brought him soda-water from 
the refreshment-room, and he drank 
eagerly bottle after bottle. He was 
trembling all over ; but he had won! 

4 * * * 


It needs not to tell of the meeting of 
husband and wife. Let each imagine 
it for himself. Suffice it to say that 
the boy did not die. The trio—drawn 
closer together by the bonds of the 
misfortune, for the loss of one’s ap- 
pointment is a very real disaster to 
the breadwinner—turned their backs 
on India, and sought fortune else- 
where. 

McAitchdie still holds the confi- 
dence of his directors, and points with 
pride to the bridge over the river, and 
to the protective band as some of his 
best work. If any one remarks that 
he thought Raydell had built them, 
the Chief Engineer replies: ‘‘ He cars 
ried out the actual supervision of the 
work, you know. He built the dam 
that was washed away, you’ll remem- 
ber, and we were rather glad to get rid 
of-him, between you and I.”’ 


He always said, ‘‘ Between you 
and J.”’ 








A Curious Sense of Honour. 


By Arthur R. T. Philips. 


HE Duke of Axminster was 
annoyed—very annoyed indeed, 
and, as he sat in his study at 

Axminster House, Mayfair, he chewed 
the end of his cigar savagely. 

He had been annoyed all day, and 
even a good dinner, followed by 
several glasses of old port, had failed 
to dissipate his annoyance. 

That there was some excuse for his 
unfortunate condition of mind will be 
admitted when it is explained that, 
only that morning, his son and heir, 
Lord Manders, a particularly fatuous 
youth of twenty-one, had announced 
his intention of marrying Miss Connie 
Carnarvon, the leading lady at the 
** Spider’s Web,’’ which, as every one 
knows, is only another name for the 
Frivolity Theatre. 

The announcement had been made 
at the breakfast-table, and a_ stony 
silence had followed it. 

The Duke continue d to f 
fork, but his mind was working as 
well as his jaws. He frequently had 
occasion to visit the Frivolity himself, 
these expeditions, curiously enough, 
always taking when Lord 
Manders—who Guards 
was on duty. 

But the Duke was an ol 
his inclinations did not lie in the direc- 
tion of leading ladies. He preferred 
their younger, less famous, 
the ladies of the chorus. 

From these he had 
that Miss Carnarvon was a 
girl, but this fact gave him no 
faction. Rather the reverse, for it de- 
prived him of a weapon with which to 
combat his son’s intention. 

After an interval of five 
during which time Lord Manders 
dropped his fork and upset a cup of 
coffee over a pair of new trousers, the 
Duke spoke. 

** Manders,’’ he 
fool.’’ 

** Yes— 
young man 
me that before, 


oly knife and 


place 
was in the 


d man, and 
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sisters, 


always heard 
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Foor 


sutis- 


minutes, 
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said, you’re a 
course,’’ said the 
‘You've told 
But isn’t 


ves, of 
nervouslv. 
you know. 


it—er—all the more reason I should 
have a sensible wife? ”’ 

‘There are plenty of sensible girls 
about without going to the stage for 
them,’’ replied ‘the Duke. ** There is 
Lady Evelyn Findon, for instance. A 
very nice girl, good family, and rich, 
too. D’you hear that, Manders, 
rich?” 

The Duke chuckled. Ladies of the 
chorus are expensive, especially in the 
plural, and the Axminster finances were 
in a bad way. Recent legislation had 
not improved matters, and he looked 
to his son to make a good marriage, 
and thereby replenish the family 
coffers. 

““Hang it all, sir! protested 
Manders, ‘‘ you can’t expect me to 
marry a militant suffragette. A 
woman who dresses like a man, who 
slaps one on the back and cries ‘ Votes 
for women, old boy,’ and then offers 
one a cigar out of a case as big as a 
portmanteau. Besides, in any case, 
it is impossible. I have already en- 
gaged myself to Miss Carnarvon.” 

The Duke was careful to hide his 
annoyance. 

‘If that is the case, I am sorry,” 
he said. ‘‘ I have no doubt Miss Car- 
narvon is a very worthy young lady. 
By-the-by, you don’t happen to know 
her age, do you, Manders? No? I 
thought not! As a dancer,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ 1 admire her immensely, as 
a singer—er—not so much, as the 
future Duchess of Axminster not at 
all. However, if you intend marrying 
her, 1 cannot prevent your doing so. 
But one favour I must ask of you. 
Please defer making public the fact of 
your engagement until to-morrow. 

And Lord Manders had given his 
promise. 

All that day the Duke of Axminster 
racked his brains in an endeavour to 
find a solution to the problem pro- 
pounded by his son. And now, as he 
sat smoking in his study, he was 
obliged to confess himself beaten. No 
scheme such as he had hoped to light 
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came to his assistance. No 
brilliant idea flashed across his mind. 

To forbid the marriage would merely 
be to hasten it. Stupid people are in- 
variably obstinate, and the Duke had 
no illusions with regard to his son’s 
intelligence. 

He threw the stump of his cigar into 
the grate with unnecessary vigour, and 
selected a fresh one from a box at his 
elbow. Then he leant back in his 
chair, and, with closed eyes, puffed 
thoughtfully. Many schemes were 
evolved in his mind only to be dis- 
missed as impracticable. He chafed 
at his own paucity of imagination. 
Surely there must be some way of 
saving the young fool! 

At last, when the cigar, of which 
only an inch remained, was in danger 
of setting fire to his waxed moustache 
he opened his eyes, and bringing down 
his fist on the arm of the chair with a 
resounding thud, exclaimed : 

‘* By Gad, I believe I have it! That 
ought to cool his ardour.”’ 

Then he went into the hall, put on 
his hat and coat, and strolled down to 
his favourite club. 

At breakfast next morning, much to 
the surprise of Lord Manders, the 
Duke was in a most genial mood. 

His greeting was friendly, almost 
warm. He kept up a continual fire os 
small talk, abusing the Government, 
discussing the prospects of certain can- 
didates in the autumn handicaps, and 
generally laying himself out to be 
agreeable. 

It was not until the end of the meal 
that he broached the subject which was 
nearest the hearts of them both. 

‘“‘ Supposing I was in a position to 
prove to you, Manders,’’ he 
speaking deliberately, ‘‘ that the lady 
whom you propose to honour by mak- 
ing your wife was unworthy of that 
honour—in fact, unworthy ” of your 
consideration in any form, I imagine 
that you would be prepared to give 
her up.” 

‘“ That would be impossible to prove, 
sir,’ replied the young man. ‘‘ Miss 
Carnarvon is above suspicion.’ 

The Duke grunted. 

“Well, will you allow me to en- 
deavour to show you that you 
wrong.’”’ j 

““ No, sir. 


said, 


’ 


are 


To doubt Miss Carnar- 
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von would be to insult her. I must 
respectfully decline to listen to you.” 

** I don’t want you to listen to any- 
thing!’’ exclaimed Axminster im- 
patiently. ‘‘Can you trust the evi- 
dence of your own eyes? ” 

** Naturally.’’ 

“Very well! To-night you are on 
duty at the Bank, I believe? ” 

Manders nodded assent. 

‘‘I suppose you can get somebody 
to take your place? ”’ 

** Yes, if necessary.”’ 

‘“It is mecessary—necessary for 
your own happiness. By-the-by, Miss 
Carnarvon knows that you are on duty 
to-night? ’’ 

wen.” 

‘* Of course, you are seeing her to- 
day?’”’ 

‘*T am taking her to lunch.” 

‘““Ah! Well, don’t tell her about 
the change in your arrangements. I 
should be obliged if you would do me 
the honour of dining at home, and—er 

-Manders, we will go to the Frivolity 
to-night. I suppose you are well 
known in the front of the house? ”’ 

‘* Yes, I think I am.”’ 

‘““H’m! All right, I will get two 
seats for the back of the dress-circle.”’ 

Manders drummed his spoon against 
the side of his cup. 

‘*T don’t know what all this means, 
sir,”’ he said. ‘‘ But I should like 
you to understand that nothing— 
nothing—will make me believe any- 
thing but good of Miss Carnarvon.”’ 

The Duke did not move a muscle, 
but his eyes twinkled maliciously. 

‘I appreciate your sentiments,’’ he 
said. They do you credit, my boy.”’ 

At half-past eleven that night the 
Duke of Axminster and Lord Manders 
stood watching the stage-door of the 
Frivolity Theatre from the opposite 
side of the road. 

Near them was a taxi-cab which the 
Duke had taken the precaution of 
engaging. The pavements were 
crowded, and the waiting men were 
frequently jostled, but the Duke’s eyes 
never left the stage entrance of the 
theatre. 

Presently Manders looked at his 
watch; it was ten to twelve. They 
had been waiting twenty minutes, 
With nervous fingers the young man 
toyed with his slight moustache. He 
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was becoming restless; he wondered 
what he was about to see. 

Suddenly his father clutched him by 
the arm. 

** Look, Manders—quick!’’ he ex- 

claimed. 
* Manders’ eyes turned swiftly in the 
direction of the theatre. Coming out 
of the stage entrance was a woman in 
evening dress. It was Miss Carnar- 
von, as he saw at a glance. 

She was leaning on the arm of a 
tall, soldierly-looking man with an 
iron-grey moustache. 

There was a large motor-car stand- 
ing at the kerb. 

The man helped his companion into 
it, spoke to the chauffeur, and then 
followed her. 

** By Gad! ”? exclaimed Manders. 

“Come along!’’ shouted his 
father, making towards the waiting 
cab. ‘“ Jump in!”’ 

Manders obeyed, and they were 
soon bowling along the streets. 

**.We’re following them,’’ explained 
the Duke briefly, and then lapsed into 
silence. 

Manders gazed out of the window 
with unseeing eyes. He had received 
a shock. Connie—his Connie—the 
woman he was going to marry, had 
deceived him. She had assured him 
that whenever he was unable to escort 
her she always went home with her 
maid. Never would she dream of 
allowing any one to take her to supper. 

‘Straight home to bed, dear, to 
dream of you,’’ she had said. 

And Manders, being an ingenuous 
young man, had believed her. 

Now he knew that she had lied to 
him, and with disillusionment came 
much bitterness of heart. 

Presently he leant back and closed 
his eyes. He tried to analyse his 
feelings, but his state of mind was 
chaotic. 

His prevailing sensation was one of 
disappointment—he was sorry. 

After a time they passed the motor 
they had been following, and a few 
yards further on the cab came to a 
standstill. 

The Duke stepped out, and Manders 
followed him. 

He looked around and recognised 
the locality. They were in May- 


fair. He glanced towards the car, 
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which was standing opposite a block 
of flats. 

Miss Carnarvon was being assisted 
out of it by her companion. They 
entered the building, and the car drove 
away. 

*“I am going to sit in the cab, 
Manders,’”’ said the Duke. ‘* You, I 
expect, would like to watch.”’ 

Manders made no reply. 

He thrust his hands into his coat 
pockets and walked slowly up and 
down, looking neither to left nor right. 

Half an hour’ passed—an_ hour. 
Then the Duke got out of the cab. 
His son was leaning against a lamp- 
post, his eyes fixed on the ground. 

‘* Manders,’’ he said, taking him by 
the arm. ‘* We had better be off. It 
is no use waiting any longer.’’ 

They entered the cab, 
minutes later were home. 

In the hall Axminster looked at his 
son almost compassionately. 

‘* What do you intend to do?”’ he 
inquired. 

** Of course, 
engagement.”’ 

‘* You are a very wise young man,” 
was the reply. 

‘*I suppose you will write to Miss 
Carnarvon to-day? ’’ said the Duke at 
the breakfast-table next morning. 

‘‘Ves,’’? answered Manders, “I 
think it better not to see her.’’ 

‘‘You are quite right,’’ said the 
Duke approvingly. ‘* Recriminations 
are always unpleasant. I advise you 
to give no reason for the step you in- 
tend taking. Merely say you think it 
the best.’ I suppose you 
realise,’? he continued, ‘* what Miss 
Carnarvon will do when she receives 
your letter? Perhaps I had better tell 
you. She will take it straight to her 
lawyers, and they will start a breach 


and, five 


I shall break off the 


is ‘for 


of promise action against you.” 

“I dare say the thing could be 
squared,’’ said Manders. 

‘* Of course—if you had the money 
Unfortunately you have not 
and neither have I.”’ 

‘* Then what is to be done? ”’ 


to do it. 


‘“There is a way,’’ said the Duke 
musingly. ‘* You may consider it un- 
pleasant, though, personally, I don’t 
see why vou should, but it is the only 
thing that suggests itself to my mind.” 

‘“ And what is it? ’’ asked Manders. 
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“If your engagement to some rich 
girl was announced, you would be able 
to borrow the money to buy Miss Car- 
narvon off.”’ 

‘‘And cannot the money be raised 
without that? ”’ 

“T fear not. Everything not en- 
tailed is mortgaged up to the hilt.”’ 

Manders looked fixedly at his plate. 

““T’ll do it,’? he announced at last. 
“That is, if the all-important lady is 
forthcoming.”’ 

“There need be no difficulty about 
that,’ said Axminster. ‘* Evelyn 
Findon will be only too delighted.”’ 

‘‘She’s rather a tough proposi- 
tion,’ said Manders ruefully. 

‘“And one which a man of the 
world such as yourself will know how 
to deal with,’’ replied the Duke with 
subtle flattery. 

A month later the Duke was in his 
study smoking an after-dinner cigar 
with his friend Mr. Inchcombe. 

Inchcombe was a celebrated King’s 
Counsel, and an old schoolfellow of 
his. 

“I think we managed the whole 


thing very well,’’ the Duke was say- 


ing. ‘‘ Your make-up was splendid. 
The boy had not the faintest suspicion 
as to the identity of the man who was 
escorting his beloved from _ the 
theatre.”” 

‘Most satisfactory, most satisfac- 
tory,” said the lawyer. ‘* Mr. Clark- 
son is a wonderful man.”’ 

“‘I must say,’’ continued the Duke, 
“that I was surprised Manders failed 
to notice that the flat of Miss Carnar- 
von’s admirer was in the same building 
as your own. He has been there so 
often, too.”” 

“He was very upset, you must re- 
member,’? said Inchcombe. ‘‘ The 
lady kicked up the dickens of a row 
when you failed to turn up,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘I must admit I was not 
sorry to get rid of her.’’ 

‘She really believed I was coming 
to supper! ’’ said the Duke. 

“Oh, yes! As we settled, I told 
her that you were anxious to speak to 
her on the subject of her marriage with 
your son, and that you hoped she 
would join us at supper at my 
chambers. I think she was glad of 
the opportunity of mecting you. She 
assented readily enough anyway. At 
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the stage entrance I offered her my 
arm, as you suggested, and Manders 
was ready to blow my brains out, I’ll 
be bound.’” 

‘* All the same, it was for his own 
good. It would never have done for 
him to make such a terrible mesalli- 
ance. By-the-by, how did you account 
to Miss Carnarvon for my failure to put 
in an appearance? ”* 

‘* The only suggestion I could offer 
was that you had lost your way.’’ 

** She did not think much of that ex- 
planation, eh? ’”’ 

** No, she called me an old fool.’’ 

*“Ah! And I suppose you told her 
that abuse was no argument, and that 
she could not prove I was not lost.’’ 

*““No! I told her she was probably 
right.’’ 

The Duke laughed. 

‘Good old Inchcombe!’”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ But seriously, it would 
have been very awkward if the boy 
had gone to her and asked for an ex- 
planation.”’ 

“Yes, it would have been, cer- 
tainly. But, as far as he could see, 
there was nothing to explain. The 
whole thing appeared so obvious.’”’ 

‘*T think perhaps it was playing it 
rather low down on Miss Carnarvon,”’ 
said the Duke. ‘“‘ But the marriage, 
of course, was an impossible one, and 
the only way to prevent it taking place 
was to discredit her in Manders’ 
eyes. As a matter of fact, his unfor- 
tunate infatuation for the lady in 
question has proved a blessing in dis- 
guise. It has brought him up to the 
scratch in regard to Evelyn Findon, 
and—as the halfpenny papers are so 
fond of saying—the affair will end to 
the chime of wedding-bells.”’ 

‘* Or begin,’’ suggested Inchcombe, 
who was a bachelor and a cynic. 
‘* But one thing, I must admit, sur- 
prises me, and that is the philosophi- 
cal way in which our young friend took 
the overthrow of his hopes.’’ 

‘* My dear fellow,’’ said the Duke, 
‘that is easily explained. Manders 
believed that he had found a virtuous 
woman, and, therefore, he worshipped 
her. When he discovered—or, rather, 
thought he had disccvered—his mis- 
take, his worship automatically 
ceased. Virtue at the Frivolity, eh! 
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The credulity of a young man is almost 
pathetic.’’ 

‘‘A most ingenious explanation,”’ 
said the lawyer, ‘‘ though one a. little 
difficult to understand. Axminster 
stock is now looking up, what? ”’ 

The Duke smiled contentedly. 

** Thanks to your invaluable assist- 
ance, my dear Inchcombe,’’ he replied, 
** it is booming, or will be when I be- 
come the proud father-in-iaw of a mili- 
tant suffragette.”’ 

** Poor Manders! ”’ sighed the law- 
ver. ‘‘ But, after all, I don’t know 
that he is to be pitied.’’ 

When a man is obliged to make a 
mariage de convenance the _ recollec- 
tion of good settlements is wonderfully 
consoling. 

A servant entered with a letter on a 
salver, and the Duke, excusing him- 
self, tore open the envelope. 

As he read, his forehead wrinkled in 
a frown; then he burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

** Well, I’m hanged!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Read that, Inchcombe.’’ 

The lawyer took the _ proffered 
letter, and read as follows :— 

The Frivolity Theatre, 
October 19, — 
His Grace the Duke of Axminster, 

Axminster House, Piccadilly. 

Your Grace, 

I am in receipt of your Grace’s 
cheque for £10,000, for which I am 
obliged. It may interest your Grace 
to learn that the money is now safely 
reposing at my bankers! 

It may further interest your Grace 
to learn the following facts :— 

That I am aware of the pretty little 
scheme you concocted in order to de- 
tach vour son’s affections from my un- 
worthy self. 

That I guessed what was afoot 
when I saw yourself and Lord Man- 
ders waiting opposite the stage 
entrance of this theatre. 

That I recognised in the partner of 

f machinations Mr. Inchcombe, 
the well-known K.C. 
. That three months 


ago I was 
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married to Mr. Wedgewood, the 
manager of this theatre. 

That in response to my earnest en- 
treaties he agreed to postpone the 
announcement of our marriage for a 
term of months. 

That money, which was not forth- 
coming, was required to mount the 
new piece which is to be now put into 
immediate rehearsal. . 

That when I extracted the afore- 
mentioned promise—that sounds good 
—from my husband I had the scheme 
in mind which culminated in the man- 
ner you are aware of. 

That had not your Grace so kindly 
assisted me in my plans I should have 
been obliged to adopt other means to 
drive Lord Manders to break off the 
engagement. 

That I had to obtain the money to 
save the theatre, and to get it in settle- 
ment of a broken engagement was the 
only honourable way which suggested 
itself to my mind. 

That if you had decided not to 
square me, my scheme would have 
fallen to the ground, as, obviously, the 
matter could not have gone into court. 

That my husband, who is returning 
to-day from abroad, knows nothing of 
all this. 

That I shall explain to him every- 
thing, and risk his disapproval, for he 
will naturally want to know how I got 
hold of ten thousand pounds. 

So much for the facts. 

And now let me conclude by con- 
gratulating your Grace upon your 
son’s engagement to Lady Evelyn 
Findon, the eminent ‘‘ women’s eman- 
cipation ’’ agitator, and, further, by 
saying that such a generous patron of 
the drama as yourself will always find 
a warm welcome at the Frivolity.—Be- 
lieve me to be, Your Grace’s obedient 
servant, 

Connte CARNARVON. 

Inchcombe, having read the letter, 
handed it back to the Duke. ; 

‘A devilish clever woman with a 
curious sense of honour! ’2 be com- 
mented. 











The Lady of the Troughs. 


—_——_¢— ———— 


By Will H, Ogilvie. 


HE fierce sunlight of an Aus- 
tralian noon blazed down upon 
the red earthwork of the 

Government Tank, and shimmered 
upon the tin roof of the Gadens’ house, 
in the garden of which one or 
two thirsty-looking sunflowers - still 
struggled with the forces of a ten 
months’ drought. Nell Gaden snatched 
a huge sun-hat from the table, and 
stepped out across the five-acre pad- 
dock, crossed and beaten with the print 
of many thousand hoofs. At the slip- 
rails which divided the tank paddock 
from the stock-route three lean red 
calves were waiting patiently to be let 
in to the troughs. These calves, being 
too weak to travel further, had been left 
behind after the passing of a mob of 
Queensland cattle some months before, 
and Neli Gaden had undertaken the 
care of them, turning them out to feed 
upon the stock-route, and watering 
them at the troughs at noon and in the 
She let down the heavy rails, 


evening. 
and the calves stepped solemnly over 


them with the slow, stilted stride of 
animals that know the grim struggle 
for existence in the bush when plain 
and sandhill lie bound in the shackles 
of the drought. The girl was following 
them slowly to the troughs, when her 
trained ear caught the footfall of a can- 
tering horse. A tall, broad-shouldered 
man, on a raking bloodlike bay, rode 
up tothe rails. A pair of hobbles were 
fastened round the horse’s neck, 
and the girl, noting them, said to her- 
self, ‘‘ Drover,’’ and then idly won- 
dered whether it was Jack Denver in 
advance of his thousand store bullocks 
from Charleville, or Micky Dewar come 
on to look for water for his Thurul- 
goona wethers—for news of the big 
travelling mobs travels faster than the 
stock, and those two were ex pected any 
day at the Forty Mile Tank. , 
Meanwhile the horseman had stepped 
his horse over the lower rails, and had 
approached the girl. As she turned 
he lifted his cabbage-tree hat with a 
lordly Sweep, and said, ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing!” in a cultured voice, very dif- 
ferent from the tones in which the aver- 


drover 
! ” 


age grunted his _ short 
** G'day 

‘“Good morning, sir !’’ said Nell, 
politely, noting with a woman’s quick 
perception the handsome features, the 
laughing blue eyes, and loose, easy 
seat in the saddle of the man who 
towered above her like a god on the tall 
bay horse. 

“Will you tell me who is the care- 
taker of this tank, and where I shall be 
likely to find him?’’ the stranger 
asked, wheeling with a touch of the 
spur the impatient horse, which kept 
fretting and edging towards the girl 
till his hindquarters almost touched 
her shoulder. 

‘“My father looks after the tank. 
He is cutting rails in that clump of 
pine. If you listen you will hear his 
axe, and if you cross the rails again 
and ride straight forward across the 
stock-route you will find him, but,’’ 
with a glance at the handsome figure 
above her, ‘‘ he’ll be over to dinner 
directly.”’ 

‘“Thank you very much,” said the 
horseman, and he séemed in no hurry 
to follow out the directions given him. 
The horse fidgeted and tossed his 
snaffle-bars, but his rider checked him 
with a firm, light hand, and said 
pleasantly : ‘‘ This is a poor season for 
stock ; even your calves—which can at 
least get water every day—would not 
bring much as fats at Homebush ! ”’ 

The girl laughed merrily, and with- 
out constraint as she looked at the lean 
red trio: ‘‘ "Deed, no, sir ! But what 
can you expect ; they have nothing to 
eat but sticks and myall leaves.’’ 

She looked again at the hobbles on 
the horse’s neck, and at the swinging 
pint pot on the saddle-dees. ‘‘ Have 
you sheep or cattle ?’’ she asked. 

‘* Neither,’’ said the man, with a 
smile, thinking what pretty eye-lashes 
she had, as she looked up at him with 
half-closed eyes in the glaring sun- 
light. ‘‘ I have just a few polo-ponies, 
I’m taking them through to Sydney for 
sale, but I fear they will only be fit for 
hat-racks by the time we get there 3 ”* 
He laughed, a little bitterly. 
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Nell Gaden did not know what polo- 
ponies were, but the word “ pony’’ 
was clue enough. 

** Horses—how jolly !”’ Then, just 
a wee bit shyly, ‘‘ I’d love to go down 
to Sydney with a mob! I remember 
Ted Lucas wanted to take me down a 
year or two ago, when he had his wife 
and the waggon, but mother wouldn’t 
let me go.”’ 

** T suppose you find it pretty dull up 
here,’’ said the horseman, wondering 
the while that so witching a face and 
so svelte a figure should be masquer- 
ading here in the drought-stricken 
desert while all the ball-rooms of Syd- 
ney clamoured for their presence. 
**You are only staying here for a 
while, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘Staying? Oh! No! My father 
and mother have been here for twenty 
years. I was born here. I’ve never 
been away. I suppose I’ll die here ! ”’ 
The eyes twinkled, but the beautiful red 
mouth drooped a little at the corners. 

The calves had drunk their fill, and 
trailed slowly back to the sliprails. 
Gaden, with his axe upon his shoulder, 


coming home to dinner, found a sun- 
burnt horseman sitting on the rail of 


the long trough, talking earnestly to 
his daughter. The pair looked up as 
he approached. ‘‘ Here’s father,’’ said 
the girl, glancing shyly at her com- 
panion under her long lashes. The 
man rose at once. ‘‘ Good morning,’’ 
he said, civilly. ‘‘ I have fifteeen head 
of ponies on the road. I am camping 
near here to-night. I wish to water 
them at this tank.’’ 

‘** Sixpence a head,’’ said Gaden, 
laconically ; he was a man of few 
words ; ‘‘I will have the troughs filled 
for you at sundown.”’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said the drover, 
reaching for his stirrup. The next 
moment he was in the saddle, and, rais- 
ing his hat to the girl with a pleasant 
smile, he touched his willing horse with 
the spur, and rode away at a slow can- 
ter over the dropped sliprails and down 
the dusty road towards Bourke. 

x * x 

The sun was very low upon the myall 
ridge when Nell Gaden, watching from 
the creeper-covered verandah of the 
house, saw the small mob of ponies 
coming down to the sliprails. Only two 
men were with them ; the tall cavalier 
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of the morning and a black boy. The 
ponies were fat and strong ; evidently 
they had been in magnificent condition 
when they started from Queensland, 
and even three weeks of comparative 
starvation on the naked  grassless 
stock-route had failed to take the flesh 
off thei ir ribs ; but they looked hollow 
and *‘ tucked up,’’ and they whinnied 
eagerly when they smelt the water. 
Once through the sliprails they came 
charging dow non the troughs, kic king 
and plunging and biting at one eanther: 
One proud black stallion led them, and 
Nell Gaden, born horsewoman and 
horse-lover, watching from afar, longed 
to feel that lean head light upon he 
hand, those quick hoofs dancing a 
measure beneath her weight. She 
walked across the paddock to look on 
at the watering, a busy and animated 
scene which never lost its interest in 
her eyes. She never tired of watching 
the thirsty sheep shouldering one 
another for places, or the great-horned 
wild-eyed Queensland bullocks backing 
and advancing, half-bold, half-shy, as 
their overmastering desire for the water 
fought with their natural fear of the 
troughs. 

The drover, sitting loosely on his 
big bay horse, which drank greedily 
and noisily with lips low in the water, 
saw her coming, and his stern, hand- 
some mouth relaxed in a_ pleased 
smile. 

He took off his hat, and said in his 
frank, boyish way, ‘‘I’m so glad 
you’ve come to look at my ponies.” 

His voice rang like music in her ears, 
Never had any of the many drovers 
whom she knew spoken like this. 
They were common men, rough of 
speech and manners. She could recall 
many oaths heard at the troughs, many 
coarse words, and many angry words, 
but none that thrilled her with their 
gentleness as these did. This man, 
though dressed like the drovers, and 

hobbled-marked horse, _be- 
she knew, to some different 
world. Every nerve of her thrilled to 
him ; his brave, brown face bewitched 
her with its boyish strength and charm. 

She had come to look. at the ponies, 
and now she knew, though loth to ad- 
mit it to herself, that she could only 
look at the man who owned them ; this 
kindly cavalier. 


riding a 
longed, 


courtly, 
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Her father moved towards them 
along the troughs, and she felt 
strangely guilty ; a warm blush flooded 
her beautiful face, and she dropped her 
eyes till the long lashes lay quivering 
on her cheek. The big horseman was 
strangely stirred. ‘* Well, now,’’ he 
said, fervently under his breath, 
‘“‘what a woman !’’ His thoughts 
flew over the sea to the fair women he 
had seen lining the polo-grounds and 
filling the ball-rooms of the land of 
his birth—well-bred, gently-nurtured 
maids and dames of England, but 
among them he could remember none 
with so fair a face, so lissome and 
witching a figure as the girl at his 
stirrup possessed. 

Spellbound, he looked into her clear, 
dark, innocent eyes ; she met his glance 
freely, at first with a frank wonder, 
then with a timid fluttering joy ; then, 
conscious of some depth of passion new 
and strange to her, her lips trembled, 
and she turned away ; but he had seen 
enough, for he had seen in those glori- 
ous long-lashed, lazy-lidded eyes ‘‘ the 
light that never was on land or sea.’’ 

The ponies, satisfied at last, let them- 
selves be driven slowly from the 
troughs, out through the sliprails, and 
across the dusty stock-route to the 
chosen camp, where already the cook 
had lit his fire. 

Like one bewitched, Nell Gaden 
stood, gazing into the gathering 
shadows, till the sound of the hoofs 
died away in the distance, and the 
scrub swallowed up the forms of the 
handsome little horses. 

“That’s a topper, that black one, 
Nell !”’ said her father at her side. 
Nell started and blushed under cover of 
the kindly darkness, for her thoughts 
were not of the black pony. 

* * * 


It was hot and close in the Gadens’ 
house ; no breath of air stirred the 
heavy mantle of creeper that closed in 
the front verandah. Nell sat down at 
a table in the sitting-room, and tried to 
tread; thousands of winged insects 
came in through the open door, and 
crawled over the pages of her book; 
mosquitoes sang at her ear, and fed 
thirstily on her face and hands. She 
rose with a sigh that was almost a sob, 
and went out upon the verandah, and 
the bush called to her with a hundred 
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voices, and more with a thousand still- 
nesses. Away over by the dim and giant 
earthwork of the tank a light flickered; 
her father was at work in the engine- 
house. In the kitchen her mother was 
kneading bread, and the tap-tap of her 
knuckles on the board sounded loud in 
the silence. A leaf of the creeper 
stirred, and a frog fell into the water- 
bag with a muffled splash. She looked 
out across the stock-route, and saw the 
gleam of the drover’s fire, and on the 
still air rang the musical tinkle of the 
ponies’ bells. A million cicadas sang 
in the tall belar trees beyond the fence, 
and the bullfrogs boomed and croaked 
beside the tank. She stepped off the 
verandah, and walked slowly, aime- 
lessly, as it seemed, towards the slip- 
rails. Like all bush girls, she had, as 
a rule, no fear of the dark, but to-night 
she was nervous and overstrung, and 
she started like a frightened child when 
a dry twig snapped under her foot. 

A faint sound of hammering came 
from the engine-house, and the chorus 
of the frogs faded down and died. 

She reached the rails, and leaning her 


elbows on the top one, stood gazing 
dreamily across the road to where, on 
the edge of the scrub, the red rosette 
of the camp fire lay bright upon the 
gown of the darkness, and a little 


shiver stirred her limbs. A shadow 
came suddenly between her and the fire- 
light. She did not start or scream, 
but merely held out her hands with a 
sudden gesture of welcome ; then 
hastily replaced them on the rail. The 
shadow resolved itself into the figure 
of a man, her cavalier of the noonday, 
her lover of the sunset. 

‘*] had to come’’ was all he said, 
as he stepped quickly forward, and 
took both her beautiful sun-kissed 
hands in his. 

She remembered vividly how, one 
evening when the stars burned white 
and low upon the myalls just as they 
did to-night, a young team-driver had 
persuaded her to walk with him to the 
sliprails, how he had taken her hand, 
and put his arm about her, and had 
tried to kiss her ; she remembered the 
feeling of loathing that came over her, 
and how, struggling, she had exerted 
all her supple Strength and flung him, 
strong man as he was, against the 
fence with a force that made the mor- 
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ticed rail-post jar; she remembered, 
too, the foul name which he shouted 
after her as she fled, frightened, to the 
house. She remembered all this; yet 
to-night she had no fear. 

The man bent down and kissed her 
hands warmly, passionately. ‘* Lady, 
little lady !’’ he murmured under his 
breath. ‘‘O, my love, my love !”’ 


Swiftly he lowered the rails between 
them, and gathered her into his strong 
arms. The vinetree leaned over them 
with blessing hands, the soft night 
wind, heavy with the scent of the 
buddah bushes, rose suddenly out of 
the stillness, and kissed her blushing 
cheek, and the musical tinkle of the 
pony-bells made the wild bush fairy- 
land. 

‘I, too—I had to come ! ”’ said the 
girl, gently, her brown hair lying cool 
upon his face. She was strangely, de- 
liriously happy. Behind her lay the 
lonely lights of home, the labour of the 
trencher and the troughs ; before her 
the dark bush, the beckoning star of 
the camp fire—all the wonder and mys- 
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tery of the open road. 


Close beside them a_horse-bell 
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jangled. The man drew her gently 
into the deeper shadow | of the trees. 
** Wait here, little one,’’ he said, “I 
will bring my horse and the black 
pony.”’ 

The next moment she was alone, and 
fear that was not of the darkness came 
down like a cloak upon her shoulders. 
The stars winked viciously, and the 
sound of the rising wind in the myall 
trees was like the sound of mocking 
laughter. She could hear the bells of 
the ponies jingling as the drover 
walked the mob up to the camp. In 
the gleam of the firelight she saw the 
black pony circling and wheeling, un- 
willing to be caught. Breathlessly 
she watched, fascinated—and afraid! 
The rising night-wind laid a cool hand 
upon her fevered brow ; she looked up 
and quailed before the faces of the 
understanding stars. Covering her 
face with her hands she turned and fled 
like a white ghost of the silence back 
through the myalls, across the fallen 
sliprails , and so to the guardian circle 
of home-light and the safety of the 
verandah. She opened the kitchen 
door and flung herself, sobbing, into 
her mother’s arms. 











The Countess’s NecKlace. 


By Herbert L. Vahey. 


BECAME an amateur investigator 

of jewel mysteries partly because 

anything connected with jewellery 
and precious stones has always exer- 
cised a peculiar fascination for me, and 
partly because I have an innate love 
of mystery. 

I had not the slightest intention of 
devoting myself to this sort of free- 
lance detective work until several suc- 
cesses—where professionals had failed 
—had crowned my efforts, and until 
the fierce excitement of the thing had 
got into my blood. 

It was natural, therefore, that I felt 
considerable interest in the paragraph 
I had just read in the ‘‘ Morning 
Star’; 

‘‘The Contessa Amelia di Sestina 
del Arno Amati leaves her beautiful 
Florentine villa—the Palazzo Giorno— 
on Tuesday, the 23rd, for her hand- 
some London residence in Mayfair- 
crescent.”’ 

To the man in the street such a bald 
announcement would have been merely 
a commonplace statement of wholly 
unimportant society doings, but to me 
it suggested a probable starting-point 
for an engrossing mystery. I had 
met the Countess once some years bc- 
fore, and this gave the matter addi- 
tional interest. 

Taking from my bookcase a large 
leather-bound volume, I turned to the 
index and looked up the name of the 
Contessa. 

In this book I kept an accurate ac- 
count of the whereabouts of most of 
the celebrated jewels in the civilised 
world. When a well-known stone or 
setting changed hands, or a remark- 
able jewel was discovered, I duly noted 
the fact, and entered as many particu- 
lars about the possessor as I could 
gather. On opening the page where 
the name of the Contessa Amati was 
inscribed, therefore, 1 found the fol- 
lowing details : 

“Amelia di Sestina del Arno Amati 
—Contessa. Daughter of Duke Giulio 
Respio del Arno and the Contessa 


Amalia Sestina. Born 1877, Firenze. 
Married, 1895, to Count Andrea Filin- 
ardichi Amati. Widowed 1897. In- 
herited the famous Amati necklet of 
200 perfect stones, varying from three 
to fifteen carats, and having as a 
centre-piece the marvellous ‘ Twilight ’ 
blue diamond. ‘Total value, £10,000. 
Owner of other less important but 
beautiful gems, worth some seven 
thousand pounds.”’ 

In a footnote, written under the date 
of July, 1898, were the words : ‘‘ First 
appearance in puslic, but without the 
jewels.”’ 

The Contessa ha ¥een, before her 
husband’s death, an exreedingly popu- 
jar hostess in London; and I knew 
that her return thither presaged a ce- 
sumption of her place in society and 
the inauguration of brilliant festivities. 
The period of mourning having ex- 
pired, she would in all probability ap- 
pear, from time to time, at the Opera 
—of which she was a patron—and 
elsewhere in her renowned diamond 
necklace. 

Although, as I have already said, 
this brief announcement would not im- 
press the ordinary reader, I knew that 
there were numerous ‘‘ jewel-sharks ”’ 
equally well informed as to the owner- 
ship of jewels as myself, to whom the 
intelligence would be a signal for ac- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I had, in 
the course of my investigations, met 
more than one daring criminal who 
cherished the notion of one day pos- 
sessing himself of the Florentine Con- 
tessa’s remarkable diamonds. 

It was early spring, and as I was in 
need of a change the idea of spending 
a week in Florence rather appealed to 
me, while the object I had in view 
would give additional zest to the short 
recess. The fact that the Contessa 
would in all probability employ detec- 
tives to safeguard her treasure did not 
in the least affect my decision—I have, 
I am afraid, a rather poor opinion of 
the professional investigator ; perhaps 
my experience of them has been unfor- 
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tunate, but their methods have always 
struck me as crude and conventional. 

I called my man, and told him to 
pack a light portmanteau. 

“IT shall be away for five or six 
days,’’ I explained. ‘‘ Should anyone 
call—I am at Buxton! ”’ 

That evening found me seated in a 
first-class compartment of the Harwich 
express. 

My journey to Florence was who!ly 
uneventful, save for the fact that I 
saw on the platform at Genoa a dark- 
visaged man of small stature and re- 
markable features, whom I remem- 
bered having seen in Madrid two days 
previous to the daring theft of the 
Duchess of Toledo’s ‘‘ Magic Emer- 
ald’’ ring. He was pacing the plat- 
form briskly, stretching his legs after 
a long journey. I retreated to the far 
corner of the carriage and buried my 
face behind a copy of “‘ II Fischietto.”’ 
Just before we started I saw him enter 
a compartment at the end of the train. 

I was greatly pleased to find that 
my surmise regarding the newspaper 
paragraph had proved correct. With- 
out a doubt this keen-looking, nervous 
foreigner was deeply interested in 
jewellery. What his actual intentions 
were I could not guess, but his pre- 
sence seemed to indicate that a plot 
was on foot to relieve the Contessa of 
her much-admired gems. 

I took rooms in a reasonable hotel in 
the Via Tornabuoni, and the morning 
following my arrival set out for the 
** Palazzo Giorno,’’ which stood on a 
slope above the town. I had, as yet, 
no particular plan of action, nor any 
special reason for going in the direc- 
tion of the Contessa’s house other than 
idle curiosity. * oe 

As luck would have it, T had 
scarcely breasted the slope upon whose 
summit the Palazzo stands, when a 
magnificent barouche, drawn by a per- 
fect pair of Roman thoroughbreds, 
swept out of the emblazoned gateway. 
In it I recognised the beautiful Coun- 
tess. Her dark eyes rested for a 
moment on mine, and I could see that 
she was trying to recall our first meet- 

No sooner were the prancing pair 
fairly on the highway than a large 
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yellow motor, hooting wildly, whirled 
unexpectedly round a corner and 
dashed past the startled animals. By 
singular good fortune—for the road at 
the point was extremely narrow—the 
car managed to pass without actually 
colliding with the vehicle ; but the sud- 
den rush and noise so frightened the 
quivering horses that they gripped 
their bits, and before the coachman 
could check them, bolted down the 
steep road in my direction. 

Without waiting to calculate my 
chance of pulling them up, I sprang 
forward and waved my hat menac- 
ingly. As they dashed past I snatched 
at the nearest bridle and hung on. The 
force took me off my feet, but I man- 
aged to retain my grip, and, after a 
severe bumping on the hard, flinty 
road, brought them to a standstill. 

The Contessa alighted at onee, pale 
and trembling. 

*“*Are you hurt?” 
anxiously, in English. 

‘* A bruise or two, that is all,” I 
replied. 

** On, 
continued kindly. 
been seriously injured.”’ 


she asked, 


how can I thank you?” she 
‘You might have 
She looked 


at me again as she spoke. ‘‘ Have 
we not met before?’ she added, 
abruptly. 


‘*At Sir Arthur Graceby’s dinner, 
some time ago,’’ I replied. 

‘* Ah, I thought so,’”’ she rejoined. 
‘*T have a good memory for faces. 
But how can I thank you—I 

‘There was really nothing in it—I 
did it on the impulse,”’ I assured her. 
‘TI am only too delighted to have been 
able to prevent w hat might have been 
a nasty accident.’ 

By this time the horses, under the 
stolid coachman’s caressing hand, had 
become fairly pacified. With a smile 
the Contessa toad and pluckily re- 
entered the carriage. 

‘‘Can I drive you to your hotel: 
she asked, with a note of tender solici- 
tude in her voice. ‘I should be de- 
lighted to have you as my guest at the 

Palazzo, but the place is upside down. 
I go to London next week, you know.’ 

‘“Thank you,” I answered. “ If 
you will be good enough to take me as 
far as the Ponte Vecchio I shall be 
greatly obliged.” 
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She made room for me on the seat, 
and the trembling animals started 
mincingly down the hill. 

It was not a difficult matter to lead 
the conversation back to the subject 
of her approaching visit to England. 
Since I had seen the man on the plat- 
form at Genoa I had thought of writ- 
ing to her and advising her to take 
the utmost precautions for the safety 
of the jewels ; our chance meeting that 
morning, however, gave me an excel- 
lent opportunity to warn her. 

‘* Ah,’’ she said, in answer to my 
suggestion, ‘‘ you think that I should 
employ detectives? ”’ 

‘Well, I should certainly take all 
possible precautions to ensure safety,” 
I rejoined. 

‘* You have reasons, perhaps? ’’ she 
asked, with prettily-arched brows. 

I related the story of the Madrid 
robbery, and the fact that I had seen 
a man whom I connected with that 
theft on the platform at Genoa. 

The Contessa grew thoughtful. 

**T will wire to Signor Calviati, the 
head of the police at Rome,’’ she said 
at length, 

“That is desirable,” I returned. 
“I myself have considerable experi- 
ence of jewel-thieves and _ their 
methods, and as I am returning to 
England on the 23rd perhaps you will 
accept my aid also? ”’ 

“* I shall be deeply grateful, Mr. 
I am afraid your name has slipped my 
memory,’’ she said, smiling. 

“* Rothwell,’’ I replied, handing her 
a card, ‘‘ Reginald Rothwell.’’ 

As we spoke the carriage turned 

sharply into the Lung’ Arno, and on 
the shady side of the street I saw the 
sallow-faced foreigner who had jour- 
neyed to Florence in the same train as 
myself. With a quick glance at the 
Contessa I asked if I might alight, for 
ll was particularly anxious that the 
man should not see me in her com- 
pany. 
_ I have just remembered that my 
cigarette case is empty,’’ I explained 
untruthfully. ‘‘ There is a tobaccon- 
ist’s shop just round that corner.” 

i: Certainly,” she answered, and, 
touching the coachman on the sleeve, 
she signed to him to stop. 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Roth- 
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well,’’ she said sweetly. ‘‘ I shall hope 
to see you again on the 23rd.”’ 

I bowed and raised my hat. With a 
radiant smile and flashing of pearly 
teeth she was gone. 

The next time I saw the Contessa 
Amati she was standing with her maid 
on the station platform. A group of 
‘* facchini’’ were gesticulating and 
jabbering as they placed her luggage 
in the van. 

She smiled pleasantly as I ap- 
proached, and held out a tiny, gloved 
hand in welcome. 

‘* And what arrangements have you 
made for the safety of the jewels? ’’ I 
asked, when I had retured her greet- 
ing. 

‘*They are in my jewel-case—a 
steel-lined box, fitted with a special 
time-lock,’’ she replied. ‘‘ And I have 
buried it at the bottom of my trunk, 
which is also of unusually strong make, 
and closes with three double-spring 
catches in addition to the lock. It 
sounds secure, doesn’t it? ’’ 

She smiled again, and looked at me 
inquiringly. 

‘** I’m afraid ‘ security’ is a purely 
relative term,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Jewel- 
thieves are marvellously ingenious.”’ 

‘‘That is my trunk!” she exe 
claimed suddenly, indicating a large, 
strongly-bound box, at the moment 
being put in the van. 

I looked round apprehensively, lest 
some one should have seen her point- 
ing, and noticed a tall, heavily-built 
man standing a little in the back- 
ground watching the porters intently. 

‘Ah, that is the detective from 
Rome,’’ she explained, following my 
gaze. 

I nodded and took out a cigarette. 
At that moment a clumsy porter, 
wheeling a heavy barrow, cannoned 
into me. I managed to keep my feet, 
and the man apologised profusely : 

‘** Mille pardoni,’’ he yelped. ** Uno 
accidente, si daverro! ’’ 

** All right,’’ I murmured, *‘ but you 
might look where you are going.”’ 

With an air of deep dejection he 
pulled the barrow alongside the lug- 
gage-van, and with the help of two 
other “‘ facchini ’’ placed a heavy black 
trunk in the train. Suddenly a sto»*- 
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red-faced man, apparently a German, 
hurried along the platform and looked 
in at the box. Seeing that it had been 
safely placed in a convenient position 
near the door he handed the perspiring 
porter fifty centissimi, and with a 
hasty, sweeping glance at the beautiful 
Contessa entered a first-class compart- 
ment close by. 

I don’t quite know why I should 
have felt any particular interest in this 
unprepossessing Teuton,but his hurried 
arrival, evident anxiety about the great 
trunk, and his precipitate entrance of 
the carriage, where he took refuge be- 
hind an open newspaper, suggested to 
me that he might well be one of those 
scoundrels who frequent railway 
Stations for the purpose of appropriat- 
ing the luggage of the wealthy. 

I handed the Contessa into her car- 
riage, nodded to the detective, who 
entered a coach next to the luggage- 
van, and waited on the platform till 
the guard had given the signal to 
start. Then as the train drew out of 
the station I stepped into the luggage- 
van beside the astonished official. 

With a sign to him to remain quiet 
I slipped a lira into his hand and took 
my seat upon the Contessa’s trunk. 

Long experience of jewel-thieves has 
taught me that few locks or boxes are 
absolutely safe. I have seen the most 
substantial and ingenious locks mani- 
pulated as if by magic. Taking from 
my pocketbook a square of ‘‘ court- 
plaster,’’ I cut it into thin strips and 
fixed it across the opening between the 
lid and the body of the Contessa’s box. 
I also affixed similar strips to the 
trunk owned by the German. 

All went well till we got to Milan, 
where I left the van and looked in to 
reassure the Countess. In passing the 
second coach I could see my red-faced 
friend seated opposite a tall, fair man 
—possibly a Belgian—with whom he 
was having a heated discussion. As I 
stood by the Contessa’s compartment 
the Roman detective strolled by, 
looked casually into the van, and re- 
turned satisfied. 

At Bellinzona, where the Swiss Cus- 
toms authorities make a cursory exam- 
ination of all luggage, the German 
hurried from his carriage and told the 
porter to carry the large trunk to a 
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remote and ill-lit corner of the inspec- 
tion-room. This aroused my suspicion, 
and I watched his movements closely. 
Suddenly four or five men hustled me 
intentionally—but with many apolo- 
gies—out of the room. I had, how- 
ever, formed my opinion, and when the 
trunks were replaced in the train | 
refixed the black strips of court-plaster 
as before. 

At Airolo, where the train stopped 
before entering the St, Gothard tunnel, 
I was surprised to see the German 
rush along the platform in a state of 
extreme excitement ; at his heels came 
the man who had been seated opposite 
him. Gripping the German by the 
throat, the other forced him to the 
ground, where both men fought sav- 
The Contessa’s maid, who had 
out of the window, 
screamed loudly, and the guard, pale 
and agitated, hurried up. Two or three 
passengers left their seats and tried in 
vain to separate the combatants. In 


agely. 


been leaning 


another moment the station was in an 
uproar. In the height of the mélée the 
guard was knocked down by a blow 
from behind, and almost before I had 
time to realise precisely what had hap- 
pened the train began to move out of 
the station. I rushed to the nearest 
carriage, and sprang in. Looking out 
of the window at the strange spectacle 
on the platform, I beheld the big Ger- 


man and his antagonist darting out of 


the station. 


moment I had xed the 


In a eras} 
situation. 

This fracas had been arranged to 
get the guard out of the train, and the 
signal to start had doubtless been 
given by an accomplice—who, not 1m- 
probably, was now on the footplate 
with the terrified driver. In the hope 
that this latter surmise might prove 
incorrect I leaned out of the window 
and tried to pull the communication- 
cord, which, however, had been cut, 
and was trailing uselessly along the 
line. Then, with a loud whistle, we 
entered the long tunnel. 

When at last the train emerged and 
drew up at Goeschenen at the exit of 
the tunnel I hastened to inform the 
authorities what had happened. 
turning with the station-master, | 
noticed a small, dark man hurrying off 


Re- 
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the platform and standing~beside the 
luggage-van was a young girl, pale, 
and obviously excited. She called to a 
porter to remove the German’s large 
black trunk, keeping a sharp look-out 
over her shoulder as she did so. In 
company with several of the railway 
officials I entered the van and exam- 
jaed the strips of court-plaster. The 
pieces on the Contessa’s box and alse 
those on the other had been snapped. 
Whispering to the astonished 
station-master not to permit either of 
the trunks to be removed, | ran along 
to the compartment occupied by the 
detective. He lay back securely gagged 
and bound, but alone. I unloosed him, 
and together we returned to the van. 
The young girl was still beseeching 
the porters to hand over the trunk, that 
she might continue her journey to her 
dying mother. 
Meanwhile the 
rived unon the scene. 
‘What is the matter? ’’ she asked, 
addressing me anxiously. 


sé 


Contessa herself ar- 


I fear that your jewels have been 
stolen,’’ I replied. ‘* Can 
your trunk? ”’ 

She key from a ring 
she had taken from her satchel, and, 
fitting ii to the lock, threw open the lid. 
that 


you open 


detached a 


\ short search revealed the fact 
the jewel-case had been taken. 

* Now,”’ I 
young woman, 
terly, ‘* will 
open that box also? 

‘I cannot,’’ she replied piteously, 
**T have lost the key.”’ 

Turning to the station-master, I 
directed him to confiscate the trunk 
and to detain the girl. 

“IT will be responsible,’’ 
“for the result.’’ 

After some hesitation he ordered two 
porters to take the box to the luggage 
office, and, gripping the girl by the 
arm, he led her to the waiting-room 
and locked the door. 

“Do not be alarmed,”’ I said to the 
Contessa, who was pale and trembling. 
“I think that we shall be able to re- 
cover the jewels without much diffi- 
culty.’’ 


aking to the 
was sobbing bit- 
good enough to 


” 


said, spc 
P 
Wild 


vou be 


said, 


She thanked me, and, taking my 
arm, we entered the refreshment-room. 

‘ 7 . 

“We shall have to break our jour- 


ney here, I’m afraid,” I remarked. 
‘IT am just going to wire to Lucerne 
for detectives.”” 

Handing her a glass of wine, I hur- 
ried off to despatch the telegram. 

By the next train from Airolo two 
men arrived, and at once made anxious 
inquiries for the young woman now a 
prisoner in the waiting-room. I sig- 
nalled to the officials to take the men 
to her, and to lock them in also. They 
followed unsuspectingly, and a moment 
after I heard the door close with a 
bang. 

Some four hours later three detec- 
tives arrived from Lucerne, and to 
them I related my theory. 

‘* The jewcls,’’ I said, ‘* are inside 
that black box now in the luggage 
office. 

‘‘That is easily decided,’’ replied 
one of the officers. ‘‘ Let us open it 
immediately.”’ 

‘* Are you armed,”’ I asked, “ for I 
have reason to believe that you will 
need protection? ”’ 

For answer the men drew their re- 
volvers. 

Telling the Contessa to remain with 
her maid in charge of the station- 
master, I accompanied the detectives 
to the parcels office. 

The work of opening a trunk is not 
difficult if one has not to trouble about 
the lock. We prized the lid open with 

couple of carriage-keys. No sooner 
did the hasp give way than a keen- 
faced, wild-eyed man sprang out of 
the trunk and presented a revolver at 
his captors. Seeing that there were 
three similar weapons covering him, 
however, he lowered his hand, and, 
muttering savagely, submitted to the 
handcufing. I stepped forward and 
looked into the trunk ; in the bottom, 
as I had surmised, lay the missing 
intact. 

Hurrying back to the Contessa, I 
told her of the recovery. 


“<é 


: 1 
jewel-case 


But how was it done ?”’ 
simply. 


she asked, 


‘It was an exceedingly ingenious 
plan,’’ I answered, ‘‘ but it was also 
very simple. The thief was in the 
trunk when it was put on the train at 
Ilorence. At Bellinzona, where the 
Swiss Customs officers made their ex- 
amination, he got out of the trunk, 
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which the German had specially placed 
in a dark corner, and stood beside it ; 
the fact that the box was empty did 
not cause any suspicion. At Airolo, 
where the prearranged disturbance oc- 
curred, he again left his hiding, and 
in the St. Gothard tunnel seized your 
jewel-case and returned to his box. 
Six, or possibly eight, men were im- 
plicated ; and of these four are now in 
our hands.’’ 


The Contessa smiled delightedly. 


** Oh, how can I thank you?”’ she 
said. ‘‘ But for your help I certainly 


should have lost the necklace—and you 
know what it is worth! ” 


‘Ah, it is not my first jewel-rob- 
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bery,’’ I answered. ‘‘ As for thanks 
—the excitement is ample reward.”’ 

We resumed our journey by the next 
train, leaving the four prisoners in 
charge of the Lucerne detectives. The 
German and the big Belgian were, I 
afterwards learned, also captured. 
They proved to be expert luggage- 
thieves, for whom the police had long 
been on the look-out. 

Some days after our arrival in Lon- 
don I called—by invitation—on the 
Contessa Amati at her beautiful house 
in Mayfair Crescent. She received me 
with the utmost friendliness, and gave 
me a ring—which, of course, I greatly 
prize—on which was set in small blue 
diamonds the words ‘‘ Mille grazia.”* 





Che 


By Janet 


OHN BRAITHWAITE sat trans- 
fixed, pen in hand, staring at 
the window. It was only a few 

days before that he had come away on 
a holiday—his first long holiday for 
many years—a holiday forced on him 
by over-work; and this evening a 
happy idea had occurred to him that 
might add a number of new clients to 
his ever-increasing business. So he 
had quietly slipped away to his room 
after dinner, and sat thinking out his 
new scheme till darkness overtook 
him. Not darkness for long, however, 
for already a great moon had risen 
over the sea on to which his window 
looked, 

It was not this that had so suddenly 
arrested his attention, for John Braith- 
waite had no time to spare for moon- 
light effects. But what had almost 
stopped his heart beating, and for the 
moment made him as still as a statue, 
was a creature he espied sitting on his 
window-sill. He hadn’t a notion how 
it came there. Only, looking up idly, 
as he was scratching a meaningless 
pattern on the paper on which he had 
been making notes, he had seen a pair 
of eyes watching him intently. He 
looked hard at the creature—imp he 
was inclined to call it—feeling vaguely 
that by so doing it must vanish away. 
But still it gazed at him with the same 
interested, half-amused expression. 
John Braithwaite had had time to 
notice that the Imp was as big as a 
slender boy of twelve, and was clad 
fa a close-fitting, elusively-coloured 
garment, before he could summon up 
courage to speak, He coughed ner- 
vously, 

“* Who are you?” he asked. 

The Imp perceptibly started, but 
made no answer. John Braithwaite 
wondered how many years it was 
since he had been so afraid of the 
sound of his own voice. 

““Didn’t you hear me speak?—= 
What are you doing here? ”” 

; Imp’s face lighted with a2 
tmule, and he answered in the sweetest 


* busy ones, I mean. 


Imp. 


S. Aldis. 


voice John ever remembered to have 
heard : 

** I beg your pardon. 
you were speaking to me. 
idea you could see me.’’ 

Even as he spoke John had an odd 
sensation that the Imp was not using 
these actual words, but that what he 
said was conveyed in some mysterious 
way to his understanding, and there 
translated into English. For the first 
time for some thirty years he felt shy. 

With each moment the Imp’s face 
expressed growing interest and de- 
light. He leaned forward, clasping 
his knees with his graceful hands. 

**How extraordinary,’’ he said, 
‘‘that you should be able to see me! 
You have never done so before, have 
you? No human being has ever 
spoken to me before. Oh, I do won- 
der what I look like to you!’’ And 
he dropped lightly from the window- 
sill and made an attempt to look at 
himself by tucking his chin into his 
neck. 

‘““What do I look like to you?” 
answered John, and his voice was dry 
and husky. He was feeling all the 
while that he must either be asleep or 
gone suddenly mad; and he half- 
longed, half-feared to wake up. 

‘* Oh, you? ”’ said the Imp, raising 
his whimsical eyes and looking John up 
and down carefully—‘‘ you look like 
most of the men human beings—the 
A square sort of 
face, you know, a mouth like a straight 
line, and eyes that hurt rather. And 
then, underneath your face, all the 
funny, ugly clothes you people wear. 
What do you wear them for? ”’ 

The man of business did not answer 
at once—he was wondering what this 
unaccountable feeling was that was 
growing inside him. Was it possible 
that the Imp, with his sweet, tricksy 
face, his soft and thrilling voice, and 
his graceful, agile actions, was fasci- 
nating him? 

John Braithwaite occasionally came 
across that word in print, and he ak 


I had no idea 
I had no 
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Ways grew impatient at it. He 
answered slowly. 

“Well, we can’t wear things like 
you’ve got on, you know. They would 
always want darning!” He was 
aware as he spoke that his nervous- 
ness was leaving him, and that there 
was a half-laugh at the back of his 
—— 

‘ Oh, then, I have got clothes on 
exclaimed _ the Imp delightedly. 
** What are they like? ”’ 

** They are like combinations, 
John decisively. ‘* But I can’t 
out what on earth the colour is. 

‘** This is very interesting,’’ said the 
Imp. ‘*I wish you’d come out with 
me and have a Do!’’ And he 
came close to the man of business and 
slipped a coaxing arm round his neck. 
John was becoming at his in- 
ward symptoms—he had not felt so 
much emotion for years 

‘* Then we can talk,’’ the Imp con- 
tinued, ‘‘ and tell each other what we 
are like, you know. Do come,’’ he 
irged in his persuasive, childlike way. 
‘* Come out of the window.’’ And in 
a moment he was scrambling over the 
sill, till only his face appeared above 
it; ‘‘I’ll help you down—do come,” 
he pleaded. 

As in a dream, the man of business 

moved slowly after him. 
** You see this pipe,’’ said the Imp ; 
you can easily slide i 
And, like a flash of lightning, he 
the ground. 

‘But, hang it all, I’ve got 
door!’’ John Braithwaite 
aloud. 

‘* Never 
softly, th 


1°? 


said 
make 


” 


sail. 


larmed 


“= down it—see ! 


slid to 


a front 
thought 
called the Imp 

impossible 
heard 
you if you go 


mind !”’ 
ough it seemed 
that he should have 
** Somebody will catch 
out that way. Oh, do come on!”’ 

John climbed carefully on to the win- 
dow-sill and looked at the rain pipe 

‘“* Tt will break,’’ he said, still under 
his breath. 

The Imp’s 
sudden inspiration. 

‘Jump!’ he said, 
arms. 

‘“‘T must be out of my mind! 
thought John recklessly as he sprang 
from the window; and the next 
moment two soft arms were round 
him, and, before he could protest, the 


- 
nim. 


face beamed with a 


holding out his 


” 
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Imp was racing down the garden path, 
carrying him as easily as if he was a 
baby. 

‘‘ Great heavens!’’ he spluttered. 
‘“ But you’ll kill yourself! Oh, put me 
down—put me down, I say! ”’ 

‘“Never mind!” called the Imp, 
hugzing him affectionately. ‘ I’ve got 


” 


you—a real live human being that can 
and I’m not going to let you 
go just yet.” 
ihe man 
his important 


see me, £ 
of business remembered 
offices; he remembered 
solenin head clerk, and the rank 
file of serious workers; he re 
embered the rush and roar of Throg- 
morton Street, and he hid his face on 
the Imp’s shoulder and was silent— 
now he knew he was mad. After all, 
going mad wasn’t dreadful—not so 
eadful as they made out. 

** Oh, but you’re not mad,”’ said the 
Imp unexpectedly. ‘‘ I'll take you safe 
home again, and you'll find that you 
are perfectly all right. Please don't 
think you are mad.”’ 

They had reached the shore. Over 
the mur nuring sea the moon traced a 
path of glory; a mist lay soft on the 
marshes, and the heather showed 
purple, even in the moonlight, at the 
edge of the yellow cliffs. The Imp 
stepped into the water and zently set 
his burden down in a light ‘boat that 

close to the shore, and then fol- 
with a bound. No rudder, no 
shining sail, and they flew 
edily over the silvered water. Haze 
' everywhere, and the 
soft clop and chatter ‘of the sea round 
the boat—such peace the man of busi- 
ness had never known before. 

‘* How be you manage your beat ?-- 
is going to steer?’’ he asked. 
we Imp sat, chin in hand, watch- 

him like a happy child with a new 

‘‘T thought it would interest 

he said. ‘‘ We don’t have to 
1age the boat at all, you. see. I 
do something that would 
I’m so glad you're 


just a 


yniioht 


wanted to 
to you. 


seem nice 
pleased.”’ 

John Braithwaite pulled himself to 
vet her and sat up. ‘‘ You’ve mesmer- 
ised me,’’ he said angrily. ‘‘ I’m an 
ass. Now, tell me, please, where we 
are zoing and what you intend to do. 
I’m not going to be drowned like @ 
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The Imp clapped his hands. “ Ah, 
that’s lovely !’’ he _ exclaimed. 
“That’s like you at your office. I 
used to think I should be _ horribly 
afraid if a human being talked to me 
as they talk to each other, but some- 
how I don’t mind a bit. Ah, but I 
beg your pardon ; I haven’t answered 
you.’ His voice thrilled John Braith- 
waite. ‘‘ You wanted to know where 
we are going? Well, I’m taking you 
to see my people.’’ 

“Where do they live?’ asked 
John, who, after that frst brief at- 
tempt at resistance, again found him- 
self helpless and fascinated. 

“Oh, anywhere,’’ answered the 
Imp, airily waving his hand. ‘‘ We’re 
quite near now, you know.”’ 

And as John raised his eyes he saw 
an island loom dark and strange in 
front of them—an island covered with 
cypresses and cedars, from which came 
sweet and delicate scents. As the 
boat grated on the shore the moon was 
hidden behind a cloud, and an air of 
mystery enfolded them. The Imp held 
out his arms with a winning smile. 

‘‘Upon my soul, you must let me 
walk this time,’’ cried John. 

““Oh, just let me carry you to 
land,’’ pleaded the bewitching voice. 
“You'll get so wet.’’ 

John began obstinately to unlace his 
shoes, but the slender arms caught 
him up before he could resist, and 
there he was, set down on the shingle 


of the mysterious island. A light and 
delicious feeling had now taken held 
of him, and he felt a boy again. The 


years of strenuous work, of ceaseless 
effort and scheming, of fighting and 
grabbing in the world of commerce, 
fell off him as if they had never been. 
Odd things about his boyhood, long 
forgotten, came back to him. He re- 
membered the smell of cowslips, the 
smell of the meadows and hedges, the 
sound of running streams. Good 
heavens! For what had he been living 
all these years ? 

Then he saw that the Imp was 
watching him with his intent, smiling 
eyes. ‘‘Have you finished?’ he 
asked politely, and the man of busi- 
ness nodded. 

“Then come along. I'll jet vou 
walk,’’ he added chaffingly. : 
John put his heavy arm across the 
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“Oh, what 
are you, and what have you done to 
me?’’ he asked anxiously. 

“Don’t you know me?’ 
replied with a sidelong glance, and 
John underwent all the uncomfortable 


Imp’s slim shoulders. 


’ 


the Imp 


sensations one experiences wien 
claimed by a forgotten acquaintance. 
He was silent, and, looking up, saw 
that they were walking down a deep 
avenue of cypresses, through which 
the moonlight only faintly glimmered. 
There was an unearthly silence about 
them, no rustle of bird or insect, no 
stirring in the trees, and all the air 
void and still. To John it seemed as 
if his heart had ceased to beat. 

The Imp _ halted, drew himself 
gently from John’s embrace, and, with 
a perplexed and disconsolate air, sat 
down on a block of stone. 

‘** It’s like this,’’ he began, in a dis- 
contented voice; ‘‘ I want everything 
to be nice for you. And I’m trying to 
make you see all sorts of things, and 
I can’t be quite sure whether you see 
them. It’s very hard to explain,’’ he 
went on, looking up into John’s be- 
wildered face, ‘‘ but in the world I live 
in there are no things—it isn’t like 
your world. I’ve been getting on very 
well till now, taking you in a boat, and 
bringing you to an island, and all that, 
and I’m sure you like this place; but 
I’m so afraid that perhaps you won’t 
be able to see my peopie. And even if 
you can see them, perhaps they won’t 
be able to talk to you. You can’t 
have any sort of idea how delighted 
they would be to talk to you. If you 
only knew how happy I felt when you 
and I began to talk this evening!’ 
and the Imp crept close to him affe>- 
tionately. ‘‘ It’s no good worrying,”’ 
he concluded, ‘‘ but I do feel anxious— 
very, very anxious—let’s go on,’’ he 
added lightly; and they walked in 
silence down the avenue. 

John could think of nothing to say. 
All the things he had learnt to say 
easily in his business world seemed 
useless to him now; and, besides, he 
felt utterly bewildered. Who or what 
his strange friend was he could not 
imagine; he only knew that he loved 
him. He, John Braithwaite, who had 
always rather prided himself on feeling 
little or no emotion, who had married 
chiefly from business considerations, 
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and who—if he ever found time to 
think of them at all—looked on his 
two little daughters as _ disturbing 
nuisances more than anything else— 
he, this self-centred, money-ridden 
man, loved an Imp! 

So deep was he in thought that he 
was astonished, on looking up, to find 
himself in the centre of a great natu- 
ral amphitheatre. The moon was still 
hidden, and the diffused light added to 
the beauty of the place and made it 
the more perfect. In the arena mtr- 
muring fountains played and fireflies 
darted in and out; and trees of a soft 
and lovely green grew here and there, 
with dim gold balls, like oranges, 
glowing in their branches. The ground 
was covered with richest moss, and up 
the sides of the slopes that surrounded 
him were tiers on tiers of seats cut out 
of the earth itself. They, too, were 
bowered with soft green. 

Everywhere there was a hush of 
expectancy. John looked for his little 
friend, but could not see him. In 
front of him, in the centre of the arena, 
he saw a raised dais, and, idly curious, 
he mounted the steps to it and sat on 
the moss-covered seat he found there. 
Round him the fireflies danced and the 
fountains sang softly. He felt no 
sense of loneliness, but he shared the 
anxious expectancy about him. By and 
by a faint murmur arose, like the 
sound of many voices far away. He 
looked keenly into the bowered seats 
around him, and sometimes he fancied 
he saw the Imp, and sometimes he 
saw sharp, peering eyes; but it was 
like looking for a faint star. At the 
moment of direct gaze the visions 
vanished. ’ 

Suddenly he was startled by a 
deafening babble, and, to his astonish- 
ment, he saw that the tiers of seats 
were filled by a vast throng of imps, 
each like the other, and all like his 
little friend, talking excitedly, de- 
lightedly. And at the same moment 
the golden globes in the trees lit up in 
a wondrous glory of light, and the 
whole place was brilliant and festive. 
‘The Imp—his Imp—bounded lightly 
on to the dais. 

** Now, isn’t this just splendid? "’ he 
cried happily. 

** You’ve done it awfully well,’’ ad- 
mitted the man of business, looking 
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round on the thousands of faces about 
him. 

** You see, they are all round you, 
and they can all talk to you,’ ex. 
plained the Imp. 

** Yes, it’s worse than an 
Home,’ ”’ said John grimly. 

** And you do think it’s very pretty, 
don’t you? ’’ asked the Imp anxiously, 

** Oh, charming! ’’ said John, who 
found his nervousness returning. 

The Imp clapped his hands above 
his head, and the throng was instantly 
silent. 

** Now,”’ he cried, ‘‘ this is my very 
own human being, you know, so IJ am 
going to ask him all the questions. But 
any of you may ask anything I don’t 
think of. Only,’’ he said, in a voice 
that was almost a cry, ‘‘ we must be 
quick. My power can’t last long—I 
feel it can’t last long.”’ 

There was a pang in the heart of the 
man of business—was he to lose his 
little friend ? 

The Imp turned and faced him on 
the dais—— 

‘* You don’t mind answering ques- 
tions, do you? ”’ he asked gently. 

‘Not at all. I do it all day long in 
my office,’’ John answered. 

‘* Well,’’ said the Imp in a clear 
voice, *‘do you remember being one 
of us? ”’ n 

John was startled by the question, 
but he stood up in order to be better 
heard. 

‘* No,’’ he answered, and there was 
a murmur among’ the audieace. — 

‘* Not ever? ’’ asked the Imp incre- 
dulously. : 

‘Never!’ John replied emphati- 
cally. 

‘** And do you human beings ever see 
us watching you? ’’ asked the Imp. 

‘* Never!’ repeated John. And 
again there was a murmur from the 
audience. 

‘You used to say,” cried another 
Imp accusingly, ‘‘ that as you would 
only have seventy years to live you 
were not going to fool them away as 
most of*the human beings do. Why 
do you fool them away? ”’ 

‘I work hard,’’ protested the man 
of business. = 

‘* But,’’ continued the speaker, — we 
always used to agree, after we had 
been watching human beings, that 
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nearly all they did was waste of time. 
And now you do just the same as all 
of them. Why do you? se! 

“T can’t help it. I have a wife and 
children to keep,’’ returned John 
doggedly. 

The a was strangely impressed. 
“ A wife and children! ’’ he said in an 
awed voice. And—‘‘A wife and 
children! ’? echoed the others rever- 
ently. 

“How many hours a day do you 
spend with your wife and children? ‘ 
asked the Imp at his side, and his 
voice, though still gentle, sounded 
sterner than before. 

The man of business was silent. 

“How many hours a day do you 
spend with what you call your work? ”” 
persisted the sternly gentle voice. _ 

The man of business was again 
silent for a space. Then he said, and 
his voice shook— 

“All the hours I have—always. 
Every hour of the day I am working 
at my business ; whenever I wake in 
the night I am thinking of it. Busi- 
ness! business! I can’t escape from 
it. I have just come away for a holi- 
day, and it follows me even here. It 
follows me everywhere. Why are you 
people talking to me like this?’’ he 
asked desperately. ‘‘I was quite 
happy before. My business was my 
life. It was all I lived for.”’ 

There was a look of terror on the 
faces of all the Imps. ‘‘ Happy!”’ 
they whispered fearfully. 

“Yes, happy! ’’ he repeated obsti- 
nately. 

“Only seventy short years!” he 
heard murmured on all sides of the 
great amphitheatre. ‘‘ Only seventy 
short years!” 

‘You used to say,” cried another 
voice from the audience, ‘“‘ that any of 
us who watched the human beings 
could see that love was the best thing 
they had. And you said that, once 
you were born, you would spend your 
time in learning love. Do you?’? it 
added mercilessly. 


“T have no time for love,”* 
answered John in a low voice. 
Only seventy short years . , .”" 


Again the murmur rose and fell like the 
sound of the sea. 

: The Imp at his side looked anxious. 
“Why is it?’? he asked. Must it 
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be so in your world? We see some 
who learn love all their lives, and some 
of them work hard, too. Why are 
you not like them? ”’ 

‘*T don’t know,” returned John 
helplessly. ‘‘I must have begun 
wrong. You make me feel as if I had 
missed everything. I’ve been a fool.’’ 

He looked round on the rows of 
bright, earnest faces,on the green trees 
with their golden globes, the fireflies 
and the fountains—was it all real or 
alla dream? He turned on them pas- 
sionately— 

**T have answered your questions. 
Now answer mine! Who or what are 
you? ”’ 

There was a deathly silence; the 
faces grew fainter, and the golden 
globes began to fade. The Imp at his 
side alone was clear, looking at him 
quietly. He spoke sorrowfully. 

** Do you still not remember us? We 
are the world from which you came— 
the world of souls waiting to be born.’* 

John Braithwaite felt himself grow 
dizzy, and he knew, dimly and thank- 
fully, that the Imp’s soft arms were 
once more round him. 

When he opened his eyes again he 
was seated in his moonlit room, and 
the Imp was beside him, smiling. 

** What are you going to do now? ”* 
he asked. 

John drew his hand across his eyes. 
**T don’t know,’’ he said. ‘‘I feel 
lost. Tell me what to do.’? And 
his tired eyes had a new look in them 
as he raised them humbly to the Imp. 

** Tell me first why you go on work- 
ing so hard at this business. Must 
you? Would your wife and children 
starve if you didn’t? ”’ 

The man of business gave a short, 
bitter laugh. ‘‘ Starve! No, they 
wouldn’t starve. It’s my mind that 
would starve. If you only knew how, 
this money-making gets hold of one. 
-... At first we only want to make 
a living. Then we want to save for 
our old age. Then we begin to say 
we must save for our children—we are 
frightened to name the disease that is 
growing in us, frightened to own it. 1 
never really knew how it possessed me 
till to-night. Oh! Imp, Imp, why did 
you come to me and make me love 
you?’’ And again John covered his 


. face with his hands. 
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The Imp perched himself on John’s 

knee, and stroked his face and hands 

with a touch like a summer breeze. 

**Isn’t it queer that you like me so 
much, and I like you so much?’”’ he 
asked, and his voice was like a kiss. 
** The only thing we have to do in our 
world, you know, is to watch you all, 
and learn. And it was always you I 
wanted to watch, although I thought 
your life such a stupid one. But I 
think I know why it was,’’ he added 
with a wise air. 

** Why?” asked the man of busi- 
ness. 

But the Imp did not answer, and a 
sense of awe and mystery kept John 
silent. 

“*T must leave you now,”’ said the 
Imp, rising. ‘ Your wife is looking 


for you. It is late.”’ 
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““If you go I shall never see you 
again! ’’ cried John, struggling with a 
mastering love he had never felt be- 
fore. ‘‘Ican’tlose you! I can’t!” 

‘* Perhaps you will see me again—— 
I think you will,’’ returned the Imp 
with his old whimsical smile. 

‘But how will you come again? 
How shall I know you? ”’ 

** You will know me when I come! ” 

John stretched out his arms to clasp 
the enchanting being to his heart. He 
knew what he felt now, surging within 
him for the first time—it was father- 
hood ! fatherhood ! 

But the Imp was gone. And as'the 
man of business gazed from the win- 
dow he fancied he saw a faint shadow 
flit across the beach, enter a shining 
boat, and sail away into the unknown 
sea. 














Two-—Love. 


By 


LGERNON JONES, or “‘ Jo- 
nees,’’ as the family preferred 
to have the name pronounced, 

was an Oxford ‘‘ fresher,’’ who had 
gone to Llandrindod Wells to re- 
cuperate after a strenuous term of 
study. 

He was a dashing young fellow, 
with an extremely, good opinion of 
himself, which was exaggerated by 
his being an immense favourite with 
the ‘‘fair’’ sex. He was at the 
adolescent when even the most 
natural of the sex ‘‘ put on side.’’ On 
his upper lip was the dawn of a 
moustache, which was watched, 
coaxed, and cared for as tenderly as a 
mother watches over her young. He 
reclined one day in a lounge chair, a 
victim of despondency ; on his knee, 
unopened, lay some magazines. He 
stared into vacancy, seeing nothing, 
heeding nothing, but his own miserable 
thoughts, which were not slow in 
obtruding themselves. 

As a matter of fact, ‘‘ Algy”” had 
that morning received a letter which, 
after he had mastered its contents, 
had changed him from a bright breezy 
boy into an old man. It ran as fol- 
lows :— 


age 


* Edenhurst, Huyton, 
“August 18. 

_ “Dear Algy,—Just a few lines 
1 great haste to tell you that I am 
engaged to be married to Donald 
Morrison. I think you met him here 
last vacation. Yes, I am sure you 
did, because I remember how franti- 
cally jealous you were because I al- 
lowed him more dances than I did you. 
Do you remember the quarrel we had? 
It was such fun; I alw ays did enjoy 
quarrelling with you, it was so jolly, 
‘kissing and being friends’ again, 
Wasn’t it? But, of course, we must 
never quarrel now that I am engaged 
‘doesn’t it sound silly ?). Last vaca- 

mn we were always joking that you 
and I would marry and you gave me 
one of your mother’s rings. I shall 
always wear it; it is awfully sweet, 
and will remind me of the good times 
we used to have together, and will 
also keep you green in-my .memory. 


D. Meredith. 


Sorry mother and I cannot come to 
Llandrindod, as we had arranged. 
Don wishes us to spend some time at 
his home. Do wish me luck, there’s 
a dear boy. 

‘** Hoping that you will have a jolly 
holiday, I remain, your affectionate 
friend, 

** MyRA. 

*““P.S.—Burn my silly letters, 
, ~ 
piecase. 

Algy’s feelings on reading the letter 
were, first, amazement and = in- 
y; secondly, indignation (the 

little weak, perhaps) ; 
thirdly, he wondered how he could tell 
% that he had been 
jilted ; fourthly, he wondered how he 
could exist during his holidays without 
Myra ; lastly, but by no means leastly, 
he vowed a vow of celibacy ; the little 
canker-worm, hate, took apartments 
in his heart, and love had notice to 
quit. If Algy had diagnosed his own 
case he would have realised that the 
predominant note in his feelings was 
not, How shall I exist without 
Myra?’”’ but ‘‘ How. shall I live the 
shame of being jilted down?’’ He 
pondered as to what attitude to as- 
sume towards Myra. ‘‘ Whether to 
reply to the letter or to treat it with 
silent contempt.”’ After much con- 
sideration he decided to reply, con- 
gratulating her effusively, and not a 
hint would he give as to the state 
of his own lacerated feelings. Com- 
forted by this laudable decision, he 
tilted his straw hat well over his eyes 
to protect them from the sun’s rays, 
heaved a_ prodigiously huge sigh, 
groaned a little, and tried to forget his 
sorrows in a_ bath of silence and 
repose. 

‘* Two—Love.”’ 

The words floated over the garden 
wall and tickled the ears of the reclin- 
ing Adonis, who, disturbed in his re- 
pose, muttered something unintelli- 
gible under his breath, turned in his 
chair with a gesture of annoyance, 
threw a menacing look at the ivy- 
covered wall which separated the two 
boarding-houses, and soliloquised :— 

‘* Love! No such-thing. A snare 
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and a delusion. Soft game, tennis!” 
(Two girls next door, regardless of the 
relentless rays of the sun that streamed 
upon their uncovered heads, were 
playing ‘‘ singles’’ with great activity, 
punctuated by much laughter and 
chatter. 

** Two—Love.”* 

Again the sounds reached Algy’s 
ears and goaded him past endurance. 
He was further exasperated by being 
the unwilling recipient of a tennis-ball, 
which struck him with full force upon 
his left ear. 

When he had sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of the blow, he picked 
up the offending tennis-ball, and 
hurled it with all his _ strength, 
seasoned with the spice of temper, into 
the next door tennis-courts. He was 
rewarded by hearing a little shriek, 
and ‘‘Oh, my nose!’’ then a voice 
called in dulcet tones, ‘‘ Thank you so 
much.’’ Mounting the steps which 
led from the garden into the morning- 
room, Algy saw clearly into the tennis- 
courts—two astonishingly pretty girls, 
the one fair and the other dark. He 
watched them for some time, his ill- 
temper was forgotten. Myra was for- 
gotten, he thought of nothing and saw 
nothing but the fair girl, and his heart 
was caught on the rebound by the 
tennis-net. 

After the girls had gone indoors 
Algy remembered Myra, and a bril- 
Jiant idea formed in his mind: ‘* Why 
not let it seem as if he had grown 
‘tired’ of Myra?’’ In this way, he 
reasoned, there would be no blot on 
his career as a “‘ lady-killer.”’ 

An introduction to the fair girl from 
the next door boarding-house could be 
arranged easily; he knew several 
people who were staying there, and 
then he could cultivate her society (it 
occurred to him not at all that she 
might not wish her society to be cul- 
tivated by him). 

Comforted by this resolve, Algy 
went indoors, secured notepaper and 
pen, and wrote to Myra :— 

** The Elms, 
** August 19. 

‘*Dear Myra,’’ he wrote, and then 
considered for awhile. Would not 
‘“Dear Miss Burstall,’?’ be a more 
correct way to address her? He 
thought again, and the die was cast in 
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favour of ‘‘ Dear Myra,” as he did 
not wish the letter to read as if he 
were annoyed. Yes, he would com- 
mence, ‘‘ Dear Myra.’’ He took a 
fresh piece of paper and wrote :— 
** The Elms, 
** August 19. 

“ Dear Myra,—Thanks very much 
for the note intimating to me _ the 
interesting fact of your engagement. 
Accept my heartiest congratulations. 
Morrison is a fine chap. If you re- 
member, we had met previous to our 
meeting in your house. 

** Pity you and Mrs. Burstall have 
to give up your visit to Llandrindod ; 
it is very fine here. I am having a 
ripping time. 

*“ Kind regards to all at your place, 
and once again every possible good 
wish for your future happiness.— 
Yours sincerely, 

** ALGY. 

**P.S.—Don’t worry about your 
letters—they have been consigned to 
the flames long ago. As a matter of 
fact, I make it a rule never to harbour 
letters unless they are of great im- 
portance.”’ 

The letter despatched Algy forgot 
dull care, and proceeded to enjoy life 
once again. In a week’s time he was 
on terms of intimacy with the fair 
girl. As the weeks passed the in- 
timacy ripened into love, and the two 
might have been seen drinking the 
waters (for which Llandrindod is 
famous), parading the links on Sun- 
day—she in her best bib and tucker, 
he in his loudest socks. 

Trixie Delaney (the fair girl) was on 
the musical comedy stage, and had 
gone to Llandrindod Wells to rest. 
Her hair was her chief charm; 
it was arranged in the _prevail- 
ing fashion, known as the “tur- 
ban style.’? It was hinted by her 
less favoured “‘ sisters” that her hair 
was quite unnatural, and they agreed 
together and comforted their jealous 
pangs by asserting that “* they were 
sure that it was a ‘ transformation. 
Algy had stroked it—he knew. Never 
before had Cupid played such havoc 
with his heart; oftentimes he had 
pierced it slightly, but now the wound 
was a deadly one. 3 

They had been playing tennis one 
evening, and had retired for a rest toa 
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little alcove which was sheltered from 
the public gaze. 

The proprietor of the boarding- 
house was a knowing man—once upon 
a time he had been young himself. 

They talked in subdued whispers, as 
is the way of lovers—even trees have 
ears! 

“‘Trixie,’? he whispered (she had 
allowed him the privilege of calling 
her by her Christian name), ‘I shall 
have to ‘cut’ this show soon. Will 
you miss me just a little? (Algy in 
his love was Uriah Heep-like in his 
humility.) 

Trixie ‘‘ played up ’’ to him ; it was 
good fun. 

She was dramatically inclined ; with 
great feeling she quoted verbatim a 
play she had once taken part in, she 
even contrived to bring a few tears 
to her assistance. 

‘“‘ Dear,’’ she said, gazing up at him 
with a sweet air of devotion, ‘‘ of 
course I shall miss you.’’ Then, in a 
more pathetic vein, she continued: ‘‘ 1 
shall always think of you.”’ 

Algy’s face was a study in facial 
contdrtion. Trixie hesitated in her 
speech, buried her face in his blazer, 
and gave way to convulsive sounds 
which would have precipitated Algy 
into a proposal, only at the crucial 
moment a voice called :— 

= stage.” 

The voice came nearer. 

** Trixie! ’’ 

Trixie. composed 
answered, ‘* Yes! ’’ 

The owner of the voice appeared. 
“Will you and Mr. Jo-nees join us? 
I am tired of playing ‘ singles.’ ”’ 

They complied, and for that evening 
the spell was broken. 

The next day rain fell heavily in 
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Llandrindod—fierce rain. It seemed 
to say, ‘‘ Do not imagine that 1 am 
going to clear to-day. I’m not.’’ 

In the house which sheltered Trixie 
amateur theatricals were prepared ; 
the whole day was spent in conning 
parts and rehearsing for the evening 
Trixie cast herself for 
the principal part. It was a short 
play, so that each part did not take 
—that is, learn as far as 
words were concerned. 


perlormance. 


long to learn 
the actual 

The evening arrived, the boarding- 
house wore a festive appearance, and 
outside visitors were invited to swell 
the’ auditorium. Algy was con- 
spicuous in the first row, designated 
for the occasion as ‘‘ Orchestra 
stalls.’’ 

The play commenced. 

Trixie was the only one who had the 
faintest notion of acting, so that she 
shone as she had never shone before. 

\lev was proud, and he intended to 
offer a bouquet for her acceptance. 

The audience giggled helplessly at 
the tragic parts, and wept when the 
‘comic’? made his appearance. 
Prompters could be heard distinctly 
giving cues, and all went merrily until 
the last act. 

It was Trixie’s great scene, when 
the lover for whom she had mourned 
makes his entrance. 

She was sublime in the part. She 
fainted. He rushed to her assistance, 
and took her in his arms. 

(Algy frowned diabolically.) 

He placed her on the couch, but her 
hair had caught on the button of his 
coat, and on his extricating himself— 
the coiffure fell to the ground. It 
was a transformation. There was a 
vacant seat in the orchestra stalls. 

Algy had fled. 











E wasn’t really No. 99. (In the 
prison records his number was 
C. 124.) Nor was she an angel 

actually; her name was Alice. 

Richard Harker, in spite of serious 
cause for anxiety, was really enjoying 
himself. He was one of about two 
hundred persons at a fancy-dress ball 
in the town-hall of Pembourne—an 
annual affair in aid of local charities. 

When he came into the hall one man 
smiled and murmured: ‘‘ Convict 99, 
eh?’’ Dick Harker did indeed wear 
the dress of a convict—a grey suit pat- 
terned with the broad arrow. He had 
a pair of light shoes for dancing, but 
otherwise his costume was _ severely 
correct, and his clean-shaven face and 
short-cut hair completed the get up. 

‘*I haven’t had sucha _ pleasant 
evening for a long time,’’ he observed 
to one of his partners, a benevolent- 
featured lady, who said she represented 
Queen Elizabeth. 

He spoke truly. No one there was 
enjoying more than he the light and 
music, the dancing, and. the company 
of fair women. The previous night he 
had spent under very different condi- 
tions. The night before he had slept 
in a convict prison. Early that morn- 
ing he and a number of companions 
were taken under guard to go to 
R-———. They had to change at a 
junction. The prisoners stood mar- 
shalled close together on the platform 
as the train they were to enter came 
into the station. At that moment Dick 
Harker gave a casual glance at the 
warder nearest him; then, handcuffed 
as he was, jumped on to the line only a 
few feet in front of the on-rushing 
engine. Some thought the wheels 
went over him, but they hadn’t. An 
immediate search was begun, but 
nothing could be seen of the escaped 
convict. 

Dick had run across to where some 
goods waggons were standing and 


climbed quickly into one of these. It 
was empty, and he lay down in the 
bottom on some loose straw. 
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than once he heard the voices of 
searchers who passed; and every 
minute he expected to see a head ap- 
pear over the top of the truck. But 
presently there was a loud concussion 
—the waggon was being shunted. 
Backwards and forwards it was 
knocked and bumped. It was very dif- 
ferent from the first-class carriages he 
used to travel in. Soon he found the 
truck, with the train of which it formed 
a part, was leaving the station. The 
next half-hour he spent in getting rid 
of his handcuffs, which he managed to 
do, thanks to a trick learnt from an old 
convict. He then slept. Fortunately 
it was a fine day in November, and 
not cold, and he made himself fairly 
comfortable on the straw. 

Between three and four in the after- 
noon the train reached its destination, 
and shunters began to knock the 
waggons into various sidings. 

His truck, with others, was put 
down a back road. It was now grow- 
ing dark, and when the sound of shunt- 
ing had ceased, Harker cautiously 
peered over the top of the waggon. 
Sceing no one about, he got out, and 
in a minute was standing on a road, 
only separated from the railway by a 
fence. A mile or two ahead he saw 
the faint outline of a church tower, 
and what he supposed to be a sur- 
rounding village. 

Taking off his coat, he turned it 
inside out ; the lining was grey-brown, 
and in the gathering dusk it then 
looked like a workman’s coat. His cap 
he filled with stones and sank in a 
ditch; but he could not hide his arrow- 
marked trousers. Once he got over 
the hedge into a field and examined a 
scarecrow. ‘The coat on it had only 
one sleeve; but there was an old 
bowler hat on top, badly dented, but it 
fitted him, and when he had straight- 
ened it out, and wiped it with some 
grass, it did not look so very bad. 
Thus garbed, he trudged along, and 
soon found he was entering, not a vik 
lage, but the outskirts of a town. He 
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walked slower now, keeping in the 
middle of the road, and thinking what 
he would do. Risk of detection was 
great, but he ‘was unwilling to turn 
back into the desolate-looking country, 

A man was coming along the road. 
He wore a long, light rain coat, and 
had a bag strapped over one shoulder ; 
his calling proclaimed itself as that of 
a bookmaker. Dick envied him his 
coat. No one else was in sight, and 
when the man had got within a yard or 
two Harker stopped him with the ques- 
tion : , 

“Pardon me, but do you really need 
your coat?” 

The man stood still and stared. 

“VYou’re a sportsman, I think,’’ 
said Dick, in a quiet, gentlemanly 
voice. ‘* You’re the most likely man 
to help me. If you could lend me that 
garment for a week, say, I should be 
extremely obliged. It would hide 
these trousers. You see ity 

Well !’? exclaimed the other. 

“Yes,”’ said Harker, ‘‘ you see how 
it is. I got away this morning.”’ 

The bookmaker whistled, and 
glanced hastily up and down the road ; 
then quickly divesting himself of his 
coat, cried : “ Here, get into it!’ 

“T am extremely obliged,” said 
Richard. ‘‘ Please give me your ad- 
dress, so that I shall know where to re- 
turn it.’ 

“ That don’t matter,”’ his benefactor 
answered. ‘* What were you in for? 
Not——?”’ + 

“No!” said Dick, quickly. “ I’ve 
killed nobody; nor hurt anybody.” 

That'll do!’’ rejoined the other. 
“I’m glad. Now you’d better clear. 
Say, would a sov. help you?”’ 

“You are more than kind,” mur- 
mured Richard. 

“ Well, here’s two of the best,”’ said 
the bookmaker, handing over two 
bright coins. I’ve done very well to- 
day. Rip the tab off the inside of the 
coat. Good tuck !”’ 

_ So, with a buttoned-up coat reach- 
mg almost to his heels, Richard Har- 
ker entered the town of Pembourne 
with a fair assurance. It was barely 
six o’clock when fie went into a little 
eating-house, and ordered the best 
meal they could provide. After eating 
be borrowed a time-table, and <calcu- 
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lated by the map that he was about 
twentv-five miles from his’ point of 
escape. The police within this radius 
would certainly have been advised. 
There were trains to London at 8.5, 
at ten, and a mail train went through 
at three in the morning. That was 
what he ought to take: the earlier 
trains might be watched. But how 
was he to spend the intervening nine 
hours? To go to an hotel without 
luggage would look suspicious, and 
it was even less safe to try a cheap 
lodging-house. As he held the local 
paper before his face, with the pre- 
tence of reading, he saw the announce- 
ment of a fancy-dress ball. It was 
that evening. The words ‘“‘ fancy- 
dress’’ made him smile. And he 
thought. 
* ¥ + * 

‘“You look tired,” observed the 
lady representing Queen Elizabeth. 

““ Yes,’’ said Richard, ‘‘ I’ve had 


rather a tiring day, and I was up 
early.’’ 

** Does your business compel you to 
rise early? ”’ 

‘““It has done lately,’’ said Harker, 


** but I am hoping for an easier time. 
By the way, who is the tall man, in 
plain evening dress, who stared as he 
passed—the gentleman there with the 
black moustache? ”’ 

‘* Oh, don’t you know? ”? answered 
the lady ; ‘‘ but I forgot you said you 
do not live in Pembourne. That is 
our Chief Constable, Captain Row- 
marsh.’’ 

** Indeed! * murmured Dick with 
a faint interest in his tone. 

““Ah!”’ he exclaimed a minute 
later. ‘‘ Tell me, who is the angel 
almost exactly opposite? ”’ 

**I see no angel!’’ laughed his 
companion. 

““What is she supposed to be, 
then? ’’ asked Dick. ‘“‘ Aren’t those 
wings?” 

*““T don’t know. Perhaps she in- 
tends to be taken for a fiying- 
machine! ” 

** You know her? “ 

oe Yes.’’ 

** Would you be so kind as to intro- 
duce a poor convict? ”’ 

“A very poor convict you are!” 
laughed the lady. 

Presently ‘‘ Mr. Richardson’* was 
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introduced to Miss Alice Wainwright. 
There were two dances open on her 
programme, and he took them. He 
felt unacc’':ntably nervous as he spoke 
to her. 1:2 thought he had never seen 
any girl more radiantly lovely. Some 
part of his feelings must have ex- 
pressed itself in his glance: she 
blushed the least little. 

“Are you an angel?’’ he asked— 
his tone was serious. 

‘*Oh, no!’”’ she answered, with a 
demure smile, her beautifully modu- 
lated voice sounding like soft music to 
his ear. 

“*T am supposed to be a fairy. It's 
rather silly, really; but it was my 
father’s idea, and I did it to please 
him.’’ 

** You are a sort of angel then, after 
all,’ said Richard, glancing at the 
little gauzy wings fastened in her 
simply-bound fair hair; at the pearl and 
moonstone ornament on her white 
breast and the wing-like attachment at 
the back of her dress. Then a pierrot 
came up and claimed her for the next 
dance. 

What soft eyes she had, thought 
Harker to himself, how full of tender- 
néss ! She was the incarnation of youth 
and loveliness, of gentleness and good- 
ness. The very opposite to himself she 
seemed. There was a kind of divinity 
about her; she appeared something too 
fine, too sacred, for such as he to ap- 
proach. His eyes followed her, as she 
moved about the room in the dance. 
And he forgot for the moment his 
anxiety, and only sighed over what 
** might have been.”’ 

Harker was dancing in a set of 
lancers, and Captain Rowmarsh also 
chanced to be in the same set. When 
it came to the ‘‘ visiting ’’ in one of the 
figures and the two men took each 
other’s hand, Dick’s  coat-sleeve 
slipped down half-way to his elbow. 
He instantly readjusted his coat and 
shot. a. sharp glance at the chief 
constable, but his face exhibited no 
surprise. He could not have noticed, 
thought Harker. 

Captain Cecil Rowmarsh, late in the 
Army, now Chief Constable of Pem- 
bourne, had noticed. Yet he did not 
give the man attired as a_ convict 
another direct look, but, finishing the 
dance with the others, took his partner 
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to a corner, chatted with her for a 
minute or two, and then excused him- 
self. 

Rowmarsh went to the men’s cloak- 
room, where there was a telephone. 

He rang up a number, asked a ques- 
tion or two, and said: ‘‘ Send two 
plain-clothes men to me here at the 
town-hall.’’ When Harker’s coat- 
sleeve had slipped down the chief of 
police had observed the peculiar coarse 
woollen shirt and a number in small 
figures marked with indelible ink 
just below the cuff. 

It was after one o'clock, and the ball 
was supposed to finish about two. 
Richard had had one delightful dance 
with Alice Wainwright, and now went 
to her for another waltz. The orchestra 
was playing the opening strains’ of 
‘* Wein, Weib und Gesang,’’ when, 
just as Dick was giving his arm to the 
girl, someone touched him on_ the 
shouider. 

** Captain 
word with you, sir,’’ 


Rowmarsh would like a 
said the master of 
ceremonies. 

** Certainly,’’ 
‘ as soon ‘as I 


answered Richard, 
have finished this 
dance.’’ 

Glancing across, he saw the tall 
form of Rowmarsh just outside one of 
the doors. Dick nodded to him, and 
turned to his partner with a smile. He 
had noticed two men, not in evening 
dress, just behind the quiet figure of 
the Chief Constable of Pembourne. 
There were but two entrances to the 
main hall, or &oncert-room, as it was 
called, both opening out into a broad 
corridor which gave upon the hall 
entrance, to gain which one must 
traverse the corridor. And Rowmarsh 
and his men were by that door nearest 
the exit from the town hall. 

Richard Harker had been in one or 
two tight places in his time, and did 
not remember anything worse than 
this present fix. He was inclined to 
curse himself for a fool; but, no, he 
thought he would not have done other- 
wise, he would have come here just 
the same though he could have fore- 
seen that he was running his head into 
a noose. The waltz would last a few 
minutes, and then—— He wouldn’t 
think of it. Dancing was really one 
of his accomplishments ; and his part- 
ner waltzed better than he Their 
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steps were perfectly balanced, in strict 
time with the music. It has been said 
that to enjoy heaven one should first 
have been in hell. To Dick, at any 
rate, the passing moments were as 
heaven; he experienced the highest 
exhilaration in The music and move- 
ment, and the close proximity of the 
fair girl whom he held fast almost in 
an embrace. 

Though seeing no way of escape, he 
considered carefully the exact ‘‘ lay ”’ 
of the place. On the right-hand side 
of the hall were the two doors into the 
corridor; there was no door at the 
bottom end, and on the left side only 
windows high up in the wall; at the 
top end was a small stage reached by 
three steps from the floor, and at the 
present furnished with palms and seats 
as'a lounge. 

Next time the waltz brought them 
to the right of the stage Dick looked 
to the entrance, just outside which 
stood the chief constable, and noted 
that from this particular spot he was 
not in the line of sight. Harker calcu- 
lated that he had about five minutes, 
all told, to confess to the girl what he 
was, gain her sympathy, and secure 
her help. 

“Miss Wainwright,’’ he began, in 
a low, earnest voice, speaking as they 
danced, ‘‘ listen to me until I have 
finished. Don’t cry out. I’m in great 
danger. This dress I wear is not a 
make-up. It is real. I am a convict.’’ 
He felt her grasp tighten upon his 
shoulder, but she did not cry out or 
speak; only her eyes looked sadder. 
“I was convicted for conspiracy. I 
was not free from blame; but there 
were others worse. If I had spoken 
but I could not, or I should have ex- 
posed a friend, whom I could not be- 
tray. The chief of police is waiting by 
the next door to arrest me. Will you do 
a little thing for me which may enable 
me to escape? ”’ 


“ Yes,”? she answered, a blush suf- 
fusing her cheeks. 

““Then,”’? said he, ‘‘ when we get 
round again to the right of the stage, 
leave me, go to the cloak-room, and 
get my light coat (a cap is in the 


pocket) and return quickly. You will 
find me at the back of the'stage.’’ 
Alice nodded, and left him as 
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arranged. Dick went straight up to a 
tall, dark girl, and said with a smile: 

** Will you do me the real kindness 
of finishing this dance with me? ”’ 

The girl, a stranger to him, hesi- 
tated a moment, and then assented. 
Harker took care to waltz with her 
within sight of the bottom door out- 
side which was the impassive figure 
of Captain Rowmarsh. Dick had an 
object in desiring to be seen of him. 
As they drew near to the top of the 
room again Richard could tell by the 
music that it was drawing to a close ; 
so he stopped, thanked his partner 
rather effusively, and said, as he took 
her to her seat: ‘* Now, I am coms 
pelled to leave you.”’ 

With that he ran up on to the stage, 
and, going to the back, looked about. 
He found a door, opened it, and saw a 
passage with a closed door at the end. 
There was a step behind him, and, 
turning, he saw Alice Wainwright 
holding his coat. He took it, put it 
on, and buttoned it from top to 
bottom. 

‘I am unable to thank you for what 
vou have done,’’ he said. ‘‘ But for 
you—— ” 

‘Qh, never mind,’’ she answered. 
‘* Some one is coming. It’s dangerous 
for you to stay.”’ 

He stood and looked at her intently 
for a moment. 

‘** Good-bye! ”’ 
voice. 

‘* Good-bye! ” she answered softly. 

With a last glance into her eyes, he 
hastened into the passage to the door 
at the end—the way out behind the 
town hall. He seized and turned the 
handle of the door—and it was locked, 
securely locked. Glancing back, he 
saw the girl standing watching him, 
and returned slowly to where she was, 

‘‘ What shall you do?” she whis- 
pered. 

He _ smiled and_ shrugged his 
shoulders. There were only two ways 
out of this confounded place—the back 
way, and the door was locked, and by 
the front, where in the corridor waited 
the police. The music of the last dance 
had ceased some minutes before. No 
doubt they were searching for him 
now. 

He was on the point of deciding to 
walk boldly down the corridor with his 


he said in a low 
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cap pulled well over his eyes, and 
chance it, when Miss Wainwright 
caught him by the arm and pulled him 
back behind the scenery. Someone ap- 
proached. 

*“You must really go?” said a 
young man’s voice. The response was 
inaudible. 

Alice peered through a joint in the 
scenery and caught sight of a man in 
a pierrot suit talking to a girl. Dick 
also saw the couple as they presently 
crossed the stage and disappeared. 
Alice turned round quickly, and asked 
@ question. 

“* The very thing! ’’ cried Richard. 

“Well, I will try,’’ she cried, and 
hastened away. 

How long she was gone he could not 
say. Every minute his risk of detec- 
tion increased. Even if this sweet, 
kind-hearted girl succeeded in getting 
what she had gone for, it might be too 
late ; and, further (what he had not 
thought of before), he might in- 
criminate her with himself in his at- 
tempt to escape. 

At last Alice Wainwright appeared. 
She wore a long wrap over her 
shoulders, and from beneath it she 
drew a bundle—a pierrot costume. 

** There! ’’ she cried. ‘‘ I got them 
from my cousin. Be quick. They are 
after you. Let me fasten this,’’ and 
she tied over his eyes a small black 
silk mask. 

Richard seized her hand and kissed 
it. 

** You are an angel! ” he exclaimed. 
And she fled. 

In a trice he slipped off his coat and 
pulled on the large, loose-fitting gar- 
ments of the pierrot over his own 
arrow-marked clothes. Throwing the 
light raincoat carelessly over his left 
arm, he walked off the stage and across 
the floor where couples were forming 
for the last dance. 

Just as he entered the corridor an 
individual bumped into him—a man 
with small beady eyes, and dressed in 
a blue serge suit. 

ahs your pardon,’’ he apologised. 

** Should think you do,’’ said Dick, 
eyeing him curiously through his 
mask. 

** Excuse me, sir,’’ continued the 
man, ‘‘ but you ’aven’t seen a—er— 
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gentleman dressed in a er—convict 
suit?” 

*“ Yes, I have,’’ said Richard. 

**Whereabouts did 
last? °° 

““ You see that stage?” As Dick 
spoke another man, rather shorter, 
also in morning clothes, strolled up. 
“Well, I saw him at the back there, 
behind the scenery, five minutes ago.” 

The two men looked at each other. 

** You’re not going to tell me—— ?” 
said Harker, in a confidential tone. 

The shorter man nodded; his com- 
panion winked. 

‘“ Well, of all the infernal cheek! ” 
said Dick. ‘‘ Look here, if one of you 
went that way,’’ pointing to the front, 
‘* and the other that way,’’ pointing to 
the end of the corridor, ‘* you’d 
meet—— ”’ 

The two nodded and went. 

** Yes, you’ll meet! ’’ said Dick to 
himself. 

He went on down the corridor, now 
filling with people preparing to leave, 
ladies with their shawls and wraps, 
and men partly divested of their fancy 
costumes. From the adjoining room 
came the strains of the last waltz. As 
he slowly elbowed his way towards the 
hall Richard saw the tall figure of 
Captain Rowmarsh within a yard or 
two of the entrance. The face of the 
chief constable looked as impassive as 
ever, but his eyes were glancing about 
scrutinizing every one. 

Dick almost touched the chief of 
police in passing him. At the same 
moment Harker caught sight of a girl 
in a red opera cloak between Captain 
Rowmarsh and the door. It was Alice 
Wainwright. He knew she was stand- 
ing there to see him get safely away. 
He came up to her, took her hand, and 
said in a low voice: 

‘*Tf I never see you 
always think of you 
] ! ” 


” 


you see ’im 


again, I shall 


as my good 


ange 

Dick donned his long coat and took 
a step towards the door. A page opened 
it for him to pass out. He could not 
refrain from a last greeting : 

‘‘ Good night, Captain Rowmarsh! ” 

The chief constable gave an uncef- 
tain nod in response, doubtful of the 
speaker’s identity. And even as his 
eyes were upon Harker the latter felt 
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something Toosen ‘belind ‘his feft ear. 
Next instant the mask slipped off. 

The girl gave a little shriek; but the 
constable and convict stared at each 
other for a second or two, each taken 
by surprise. Harker recovered him- 
self first, and dashed through the open 
door into the street. A matronly lady 
stepped in front of Captain Rowmarsh, 
and hindered him for a moment, then 
he bounded after the fugitive, blew 
loudly a police whistle, and saw his 
quarry running round the first corner 
on the right. 

Harker locked back over his shoulder 
and saw his pursuer. Dick could run, 
and did not fear about getting away. 
He did not know that the turning down 
which he was going was a cul-de-sac; 
but the chief constable knew. 

As he ran, Dick’s memory, curiously 
enough, recalled a fancy that some- 
thing had fallen out of his convict 
jacket when he was donning the 
pierrot dress behind the stage. Feeling 
in his pocket, he found it was so. He 
had lost a letter; a letter entrusted to 
him by one of hig late fellow-prisoners, 
an old broken man, to his daughter. 
Richard only knew this much of the 
contents—that they would enable the 
young woman, who was in wanf, to get 
some money. All that that important 
letter meant flashed across Harker’s 
mind, and could he by so doing have 
ensured its recoverv and safe delivery, 
he would willingly have stopped and 
given himself up. But that was 
useless. 

The chief constable reached the 
corner and again blew his whistle. He 
knew that street and waited. Behind 
were coming his assistants, In a 
minute or two the couple of plain- 
clothes men had joined him, and a ser- 
geant and another constable came up. 
By the kerb stood a motor-car, two 
four-wheelers, and a hansom, the 
drivers being absent. Rowmarsh gave 
terse orders to his subordinates, and 
the four policemen went down the 
Street. But within five minutes thev 


came back to him without having seen 
anything of the escaped prisoner. They 
had searched the street: on the left- 
hand side were small houses, not a 
door of which was unlocked, and there 
were no passage-ways; the end of a 


meat market terminated the short 
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street, and the right-hand side-was the 
back of the town hall, and that had 
only one door, securely locked. An 
examination of the cabs and motor-car 
also revealed nothing. 

Rowmarsh then went round himse‘f, 
but without discovering any possible 
way of escape. And he was positive 
that no one had come out of the street 
when he reached the corner; there was 
a moon, and he could see well enough. 
He failed absolutely to understand how 
the man had escaped; nor could any of 
his four subordinates suggest an ex- 
planation. But, finally, accepting the 
fact, the chief of the police, having con- 
sulted his watch, sent the two plain- 
clothes men to the railway station to 
watch the 2.50 mail out ; instructed the 
inspector to advise every officer on 
night duty; and himself went to the 
police-station to telegraph round the 
district. 

At the moment when Dick Harker 
rounded the corner of the street the 
moonlight revealed the impasse. Yet 
he ran along, mentally alert, and not a 
detail that was visible escaped his 
sharp eyes. Thus, he noticed a small 
window nearly level with the ground, 
the sash of which seemed open about 
half an inch. He stopped, stooped 
down quickly, pushed hard on the 
frame, and it opened. Dropping on 
his hands and knees, he put his legs in 
and lowered his body through the 
window. He found his feet crunching 
on a heap of coal. Listening, he heard 
no sound, and, reaching up, he quickly 
closed the window and fastened it. The 
second time round the police tried the 
window. 

Still exercising every care to avoid 
noise, Dick groped about until he 
found an unlatched door. This gave 
on to a passage, which he traversed, 
treading lightly, and found a sort of 
kitchen or scullerv, evidently in use. 
There were lights in an adjoining 
room. He had got into the back of the 
town hall, and guessed that he was 
next to the refreshment-room. 

He opened the door and entered. The 
several waitresses were too busy to 
observe him, and only one out of half 
a dozen men taking refreshment ap- 
peared to see whence he came. Calling 
for a glass of whisky, he drank it 
quickly, then walked out, and on to 
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the stage by the hack’ way. After a 
minute’s search he was rewarded with 
the sight of a screwed-up piece of 
paper, which he picked up eagerly. It 
was the letter that he was to direct and 
ost. 

The ball was over, and only the 
stragglers remained. Calculating his 
chances, Harker went down the cir- 
ridor once more to the front entrance. 
Rowmarsh, he would not 
come back here. There was a single 
policeman standing outside on the 
pavement. Richard 


wearing his light coat open and thrown 


' 
guessed, 


was purposely 


well back, revealing his pierrot 
tume beneath. He knew that a descrip- 
tion of his long light grey coat would 
this. 
policeman looked at him a littl 
closely, Dick thought. There was : 
behind a 


COS- 
have been circulated by 


single taxi-cab standing 
larger car on the kerb. 
said Richard, while he 
took from a pocket of the pierrot coat 
ae - 

can you tell me 


Isn’t it the 


es ( )fiicer,’’ 


a silver cigar-case, 
the best hotel here. 
"owas \2.”” 

‘* Yes,’’ said the officer, coming a 
step nearer. 

‘* Have one? ”’ said Dick, extending 
the cigar-case. The owner carried his 
cards in it, ** Mr. Ernest Newton ”’ 
could just be read on one. 

The policeman took the case in his 
hand, slowly drew out a cigar, and 
glanced at the name on the cards. 

Though Harker knew every minute 
was precious, he lit a cigar with great 
deliberation, called to the driver of the 
taxi, and said: ‘‘ Take me to the 
* Royal.’ ”’ 

It would not have surprised him in 
the least had the policeman put a de- 
taining hand on his shoulder. But he 
didn’t, and the taxi started. In a 
minute they had reached the top of the 
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street, and turned-into the main road, 
when Dick spoke to the driver through 
the tube. 

ia How far 
\bout seven miles.’ 
*“ Could you get there by 2.55 for a 


y 
dD 


is it to Axeton? ” 


“é ’ 


c 7 o + 
sovereion f 


** It’s close on 2.45 now. I may do 
it if we aren’t stopped.’’ 
Go ahead, then,’’ 


said Richard. 


Not too fast until we are out of the 


iver was either simple or dis- 


d no question, but did 


last haif-mile or so of 
1 “ye , 
parallel with the railway. 


dashing along at top 
suddenly heard the 
whistle be- 


harp shriek of an engine 


hind him, and the mail train slid by. 


distance 
arker plucked hope from 
that the train must wait 


minute or so. It 


avion Was Cili Some 


Or a 
was on the move when 
Dick Harker dashed through the 
station gate, pushed sleepy 
porter, and jumped on to the footboard 
of the las 
and let himself 


train 
1d 
aside a 


t coach, unfastened the door, 
into a first-class car- 
Newton 


receive 


later Mr. Ernest 
somewhat surprised to 

his costume and silver cigar-case 

from London. And the same 

ines in one of the agony columns 
caught the eye of Alice Wainwright. 
She read them several times with con- 


o days 


siderable interest : 

‘“No. 99 to the ANGEL. 
thanks. All due to you. 
abroad for health. Shall we 
again? Can never forget.’ 


Many 
Going 


meet 


Alice wondered whether she ever 


would meet him agvin. 





What Bertillon Got. 


By D. Macleod Malloch. 


R. HARRY HIGGINS, a 
man known in some _highly- 
exclusive circles as ‘** The Hard 

Nut,’’ was wandering down Oxford- 
street at a somewhat late hour on a 
very wet night in November. The 
weather appeared to afford some satis- 
faction to Mr. Higgins, which satis- 
faction was not shared by humanity 
in general. Very few were in 
the street, and such as were there did 
not dally. Neither for that matter 
did Mr. Higgins. He walked at a 
fairly pace, for he had an 
ject in view. ‘That 
feld. He wished to kill 
wished to avoid ir 
nowce of inquisitive policemen. Mr. 
Higgins was out on professional busi- 
ness: his line was burglary. He had 
stayed as late as possible in a friendly 
bar. Now, until it was time for 
active operations, he must trust to his 
own resources to escape hostile notice. 
He was a man with a professional re- 
putation. Such fame is a very good 
thiag in some walks of life, but to a 
burglar it has drawbacks. 

Mr. Higgins was not a handsome 
man in the ordinary sense of the term, 
but he had a very striking counte- 
nance. This caused him much grief, 
and a good deal of trouble. The fact 
was that in a little friendly dispute 
with a professional brother Mr. 
Higgins had the misfortune to sus- 
tain a broken nose and a bad scar on 
the right cheek. Consequently, it 
was only on dark nights that he could 
hope to carry on his business with any 
degree of freedom from police obser- 
vation. This was a dark night. Also, 
the heavy rain conduced to safety. 
Mr. Higgins therefore rejoiced in his 
inmost soul, as he had a nice little 
crib to crack out Clerkenwell w ay. 

It is hardly necessary to follow him 
for the next two hours of his pilgrim- 
age. Suffice it to say that at 2 a.m. 
he was outside the house which was 
the object of his immediate endea- 
vours. He had thoughtfully waited 


people 


ob- 

was two- 
time. He 
curring the 


smart 


object 


! 
diSO 


gentle- 


until the policeman on the beat had 
made his inspection of the house and 
neighbourhood. ‘Then, thinking that 
he was not likely to be disturbed for 
a while, Mr. Higgins began his opera- 
tions. 
which he designed to 
plunder was situated at the corner of 
and had an entrance 
both. As became a man of his 
tion, Mr. Higgins entered the grounds 
by the front gate, and then, to save 
the household trouble, he 
entered the the dining- 
r , which he thoughtfully 
His choice of the 
have been 
fact that the back 
street round the corner 
was adorned with a very purpose-like 
set of spikes, which threatened a cer- 
amount of inconvenience to any 


house 
two streets, into 


posi- 


unnece SSary 
house itself by 
oom window 
closed behind him. 
front ¢g 
influenced by the 


gate in the 


ate may possibly 


tain 
one attempting to surmount them. Mr. 
Higgins was brave. But he was also 
ious. He did not take un: 


judi 1ecese 


sary risks. 

Behold him, then, by the light of an 
electric flash-lamp, making a careful 
scrutiny of the dining-room and hall. 
In the latter he saw a small black ob- 
ject lying very still. It was a schip- 
perke dog. Its small legs were rigid. 
So was its little body. Beside it lay 
a small piece of meat... ‘* Good 
riddance,’” muttered Mr. Higgins, 
kicking the stark little body aside. 
Not for nothing was he called ‘‘ The 
Hard Nut.’’ This house was in the 
hands of a somewhat bibulous care- 
taker; and a confederate of Mr. 
Higgins had attended to the matter of 
the dog early in the evening while the 
bibulous one dozed. Strychnine in 
quantity does its work very effica- 
ciously. 

Once more Mr. Higgins surveyed 
the corpse of the dog. Then he turned 
towards the stair. As he placed his 
foot on the lowest step he heard a 
sound which made him pause. For a 
moment he listened. Then, with 
stealthy steps he made his way back 
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to the dining-room. Approaching the 
window, he peered below the slightly- 
raised blind. Yes, he had been right. 
He had heard the gate creak. And 
there, even as he looked, was a con- 
stable examining a tell-tale footmark 
under the window. What was to be 
done? The question was quickly 
solved. The tread of another con- 
stable was heard approaching. Con- 
stable No. 1 hastened to the gate to 
summon Constable No. 2. That was 
enough for Mr. Higgins. He stayed 
not upon the order of his going. He 
went at once through the pantry win- 
dow at the back of the house. Even 
in his haste he did not neglect to close 
the window. Then he looked round 
for an exit from the courtyard in which 
he found himself. Seemingly there 
was none save by the spiked gate. The 
wall on either side of it was smooth 
and offered no foothold. The gate 
had crossbars, which made it easily 
climbable from this side. Without a 
moment’s hesitation Mr. Higgins 
scaled the gate, and artfully balanced 
himself on the top, while arranging 
for his descent without inconvenience 
from the spikes. At this sort of thing 
he was an adept. As a burglar he 
was well educated. The spikes were 
certainly very awkwardly placed, and 
there was no time for hesitation. Pos- 
sibly the fact that he could not pick 
and choose helped Mr. Higgins. In 
any case, after a little acrobatic per- 
formance on the top of the gate, he 
got himself turned right side out, and 
then let himself slowly downwards. 
Now all this was somewhat fatiguing, 
and when Mr. Higgins felt his foot 
touch the handle of the gate he gave 
a slight sigh of relief and let his 
weight rest on the foot on the handle. 
Rash act! The handle was old, or 
else it resented the attempt upon its 
owner’s property. Be the cause 
what it might, the handle promptiv 
broke off. Mr. Higgins, thus sud- 
denly deprived of all visible means of 
support, clutched wildly at the top of 
the gate, forgetful of spikes. As he 
threw up his right hand to grasp the 
top of the gate his left hand, already 
there, slipped on the wet wood and 
ceased to aid him. Desperately he 
clutched at something with his right 
hand. That something evidently re- 
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sented the liberty. He-felf a spasm 
of horrible and excruciating agony 
like to the sensation of the drawing of 
a gigantic tooth. Fear of the police- 
men round the corner kept him from 
crying out. But, with a deep groan 
and a thud, he fell writhing to the 
ground. 

‘“Hard Nuts” are not easily 
broken. Neither was Mr. Higgins, 
With a variety of muffled remarks of 
an exclamatory character, he picked 
himself up; nor did he stop to examine 
the damage done to his hand. He 
left the scene hurriedly; and as he 
did so he heard the peal of the front- 
door bell, which the constables were 
now violently pulling. - Mr. Higgins 
did not stay to assist the police, 
though he knew that to be the duty 
of every good citizen. He removed 
himself expeditiously from the neigh- 
bourhood. In doing so he experienced 
a little difficulty owing to a weakness 
which was at first inexplicable to him. 
Finally he discovered that he was 
leaving a trail of blood behind him. 
Hastily he examined his wounded 
hand. The index finger had _ been 
gouged out at its socket. With a 
few brief and pointed comments he 
bound the wound up in a perfunctory 
fashion. Then, hurrying forward, he 
soon put a safe distance between him- 
self and the scene of his disaster. It 
must not be supposed that Christian 
resignation was one of Mr. Higgins’s 
virtues. As he pursued his way he 
said quite a number of things about 
the evening’s escapade! These things 
were, in a way, models of terse and 
forcible expression. We do not, how- 
trouble the reader 
with them. We shall allow Mr. 
Higgins and his vocabulary to 
disappear into the night 


ever, propose to 


iH. 


Detective Jones of the Metropolitan 
Police Force was a man of wide and 
varied experience. In consequence, he 
was not easily surprised. Yet, on the 
morning following the escapade of Mr. 
Harry Higgins, Detective Jones re 


ceived a distinct shock. He was pass- 
ing the spiked gate over which Mr. 
Higgins had climbed, when his eye 
caught an unusual object sticking 
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upon one of the spikes. It was not a 
pretty object, being nothing less than 
the index finger of Mr. Higgins’s right 
hand, of which he had been suddenly 
and ruthlessly bereft when the handle 
of the gate gave way beneath his foot. 
We have already remarked that De- 
tective Jones was a man of wide and 
varied experience, yet in that experi- 
ence his eyes had never before beheld 
a human finger transfixed upon a 
spike and pointing upwards as if in 
mute appeal to heaven. But one re- 
sult of Detective Jones’s experience 
was that he was prompt in action. So, 
having satisfied himself that the grisly 
object on the gate was worthy of his 
further investigation, and having also 
satished himself that the gate was un- 
climbable from the outside, he rang 
the bell of the house and aroused the 
bibulous caretaker. The time was 
eight o’clock in the morning. The 
caretaker belonged to the leisured 
classes. But in time the ring- 
ing of the bell awakened him, and he 
confronted Detective Jones with an 
aspect full of menace. This did not 
daunt Jones. He was accustomed to 
face greater dangers then the anger 
of a prematurely-aroused and unshaven 
caretaker. He therefore disregarded 
totally that gentleman’s injured air 
and demanded to see the courtyard. 
Perceiving that he spake as _ one 
having authority, the caretaker ceased 
to repine and led the way to the 
courtyard. There was the gate, easily 
surmountable from this side. Detective 
Jones was a zealous officer. In a 
moment he had scaled the gate and 
secured Mr. Higgins’s index finger. 
As we remarked before, it was not ‘a 
pretty object; yet Detective Jones ex- 
amined it with all the loving care of a 
curio-collector who had discovered a 
priceless objet de vertu. After a 
lengthened scrutiny he placed his 
treasure in his pocket. The bibulous 
caretaker looked on with ill-concealed 
disgust. 

“There ain’t no accountin’ for 
tastes,’’ he said, ‘‘ but, speakin’ for 
meself, I ain’t got no manner o’ use 
for other people’s fingers. The man 
as got clean away. Wot’s the use 
0’ keepin’ that bit 0’ cat’s-meat? ”’ 

Detective Jones smiled the lofty 
smile of condescension 


**Never heard*of aman called ‘Ber- 
tillon, I suppose? ”? he asked. 


**Cawn’t say as I ’ave,’’ answered 
the caretaker. 

‘“Then you have a good deal to 
learn, my friend,’’ replied Jones. 
** But you speak of a man having got 
clean away. Was there a burglary 
here last night? ”’ 

** Well not wot you would just call 
a burglary,’’ said the caretaker, ‘‘ but 
there was a bloomin’ good try at one. 
I was just ’avin’ my beauty sleep, as 
you might say, when the front-door 
bell begins a-ringin’ like billyo. Of 
course I took no notice, me being ac- 
customed to the ways o’-the boys in 
these parts. But the bell, it kept on 
ringin’ till at last I got fair sick of 
it. So up I goes, thinkin’ I’d jolly 
well settle the hash o’ the offender. I 
opens the door kind o’ stealthy like 
and makes a dash out. Blessed if I 
wasn’t nailed by a couple o’ slops. 
’*Strewth, they thought I was a bur- 
glar, and they said as one was in the 
’ouse. Well, they came in and 
looked around, but there wasn’t 
no burglar to be seen. But my 
poor wee dog was lying in the ’all 
poisoned, and there was marks on 
the dining-room carpet which showed 
some one ’ad come in from the 
flower-bed below the window. "E 
seemed to ’ave gone out the same 
way, to judge by the marks. Like to 
see ’em?”’ 

Detective Jones professed the 
greatest interest. He had been out 
in another district all night, and had 
not yet heard of this attempted bur- 
glary. \ccordingly he followed the 
caretaker to the dining-room, and 
made a minute investigation of Mr. 
Higgins’s tracks. He soon satisfied 
himself that the burglar had _ re- 
treated by the pantry window and then 
climbed the gate. The caretaker was 
talkative, and led the way back to the 
dining-room. Detective Jones looked 
out of the window. There he saw, ap- 
proaching the house with two police- 
men, his great rival, Detective Smith. 
With visions of professional advance- 
ment before him, Jones turned to the 
caretaker, toying artlessly with a five- 
shilling piece, which he thanked his 
stars he had in his pocket 
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** Can you keep a stil! tongue in your 
bead? ’’ he asked ferociously. 

The caretaker, who did not know 
what was coming, cringed miserably, 
and protested volubly that he was the 
most discreet of men in all Clerken- 
well. ‘To his surprise he found a five- 
shilling piece in his palm. Detective 
Jones grasped his arm and led him to 
the window. 

** See those men? ’”’ he demanded. 

** Yus,’’ replied the caretaker laconi- 
cally. 

‘* Not a word to them about that 
finger,’’ said Jones. ‘‘ That wouid 
spoil my plans. ‘Tell them everything 
else you like. If I find you have kept 
quiet till to-morrow morning you shall 
have another doilar. You under- 
stand? ”’ 

The caretaker admitted that he did. 

** Then let me out by the back gate 
before you lét these men in at the 
front door.’”’ 

Stimulated by the hope of a further 
accession of wealth on the following 
day the caretaker did as he was bid. 
Detective Jones sped on his way. The 
toils were closing round Mr. Higgins, 
though that gentleman was in blissful 
ignorance of the fact. 

As for the caretaker, he first wasted 
many flowers of his imagination upon 
Detective Smith and two prosaic police 
officers. But at length, finding his 
talents unappreciated, he retired to the 
peaceful solitude of the bar-parlour of 
a neighbouring hostelry, where he suc- 
cessfully demonstrated his capacity as 
a beer-drinker, and his incapacity as a 
caretaker, 


‘ 


Ill. 


If any name is held in special abhor- 
rence by the criminal classes of these 
isles it must surely be the name ‘‘ Ber- 


“< 


tillon.’’ The words ‘ anthropometric 
measurements ”’ constitute a fairly big 
mouthful for people of limited educa- 
tion. Yet even the Bill Sikes of these 
days has more than a glimmering of 
their meaning. The method, devised 
by Bertillon, of identification of crimi- 
nals by means of their finger-prints 
and measurements has become an 
exact science. In fact, it is now ad- 
mitted that the finger-print test is abso- 
lutely reliable, no two human beings 
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being capable of making the same ime 
pression. Consequently, many a 
criminal is now traced to doom who 
formerly would have got off scot-free ; 
and at Scotland Yard there is kept a 
careful record of the finger-prints of 
all known criminals. It therefore 
came about that, after effecting his 
back-door exit, Detective Jones, care- 
fully treasuring the severed finger, 
made his way at once to Scotland 
Yard. ‘There he spent an interesting 
hour, and finally emerged with a smile 
of triumph on his face. 

Some little time later he approached 
a public-house in Whitechapel. It was 
not a nor was it 
patronised by the aristocracy. All the 
same, it did a good business ; but the 
customers, taking them all over, were 
of a somewhat forbidding type. Evi- 
dently Detective Jones knew all about 
this resort and its frequenters. At any 
rate he entered without the slightest 
hesitation, and ordered a steak and 
chips, and a glass of beer. Then tak- 
ing up a paper he soon appeared to be 
deeply absorbed in the racing news. 

The bar was emptv when he entered, 
but presently a couple of labourers 
strolled in. They were of better build 
than the average inhabitant of White- 
chapel. But as they took their beer 
over to a table and sat down, their 
appearance did not attract attention. 
A few regular frequenters entered and 
stood about the bar. Detective Jones’s 
steak arrived, and he proceeded to de- 
vour it with the gusto of a hungry 
man. From time to time he scanned 
the assembled people, but evidently 
without result. His steak was nearly 
f aished, and his face was beginning to 
wear a disappointed look, when a man 
in shabby professional attire entered. 
The publican took him in hand at once. 

‘‘This way, doctor,’’? he said, and 
conducted the somewhat decayed 
physician into a room opening off the 
bar. Detective Jones was apparently 
not in the least interested. He 
finished his meal with a shade less 
anxiety in his countenance. Then he 
again devoted himself to the news- 
paper. After half an hour the publi- 
ean reappeared. 

‘‘ Call a cab, Joe,’’ he said to one of 
the barmen. Then he again disap 


gorgeous edifice, 
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peared into the room from which he 
had come. 

In a few minutes the sound of 
wheels were heard at the door, and 
a “growler’’ drew up. Joe = an- 
nounced its arrival, and then the door 
of the inner room opened and the doc- 
tor emerged, supporting Mr. Harry 
Higgins, who looked as if his previous 
night’s experience had been a good 
deal too much for him. The publican 
also aided him, and the little proces- 
sion moved slowly towards the cab. 
When the men reached the cab the 
publican and the doctor busied them- 
selves helping the injured man to get 
inside. By this time Detective Jones 
was at their back, and one of the 
labourers before mentioned had un- 
ostentatiously stationed himself near 
the horse’s head, while the other was 
standing at the faraway door of the 
cab. The doctor and the publican 
drew back. Detective Jones stepped 
forward and entered the cab. The 
labourer on the faraway side opened 
the door and also entered. Mr. 


Higgins, the doctor, and the publican 
all wore an air first of surprise and 


then of anger. Some of the fre- 
quenters of the bar passed forward 
threateningly. 

“In the King’s name,” said De- 
tective Jones with a quiet smile. The 
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effect was instantaneous on the publi- 
can, 

‘* Keep back, boys’’ he said to the 
onlookers. ‘* Police is police, and 
I’ve got to think of me _ licence. 
‘* But,’ here he turned to Jones, 
‘‘what have you got against him? 
The man is ill. He’s lost a finger, 
and he’s faint from loss of blood.’’ 

‘‘T’ve got the finger,’’ answered 
Jones. 

The shabby doctor smiled. 

‘“* Ah!” he said, ‘‘ our old friend 
Bertillon, I presume? ”’ 

‘* Exactly,’’ replied Jones. 

““You may as well go quietly, 
Higgins,’’ said the doctor. And 
Higgins, who was very limp, went. 

The doctor and the publican re- 
tired for a little light refreshment, 
over which the doctor explained the 
why and the wherefore of the recent 
capture. The publican was lost in 
admiration, which found expression in 
the words :— 

““ Smart cop, that’s wot I calls it.” 
The doctor, with an eye to future free 
refreshment, agreed. 

Mr. Harry Higgins got five weary 
years. Detective Jones got promo- 
tion. The bibulous caretaker got his 
second five shillings. But the credit 
of all this really belongs to Bertillon, 


who got nothing. 














T was past six o’clock, and the April 
sun was nearing the west, though 
its brilliance had not yet dimi- 
nished. It had been a glorious spring 
day, such as does sometimes come in 
April, such a spring day as poets sing 
of. The country, budding and blos- 
soming, had basked joyfully under the 
sun’s warm golden light, and even the 
narrow streets of a dingy, common- 
place suburb had assumed an unusual 
brightness. The trees in the front 
gardens were covered with tiny leaves, 
and here and there a wandering sunray 
lit up a bed of gay yellow daffodils or 
gaudy tulips, making a bright patch of 
colour on the ugly grey monotony of 
the scene. Some of these wandering 
sunbeams in their voyage of discovery 
found their way through a window in 
one of the dreary, flat-faced houses, 
houses all so hopelessly alike, and 
played on the cheap furniture of a 
small room, till presently one ray, 
more venturesome than the rest, 
tangled itself in the soft brown hair of 
a girl. 

She was kneeling on the floor put- 
ting the last touches to the fastenings 
and straps of a large trunk, and now, 
her task done, she rose to her feet, 
and going to the door called softly to 
someone downstairs. After a few 
minutes a tall lad of sixteen or there- 
abouts came up in response to her call, 
and proceeded to carry off the box, 
while she gave him instructions as to 
its despatch to one of the large rail- 
way stations. Then, as he disap- 
peared with his burden, she closed the 
door and looked around her. 

It was a very bare little room, and 
looked barer than ever robbed of the 
girl’s few personal possessions, yet for 
many months it had been the only 
place that Clare Marsden could call 
‘“home.’’ The wallpaper was hideous, 
a faded strip of carpet covered a small 
portion of the bare boards, the furni- 
ture was old and shabby, all had the 
gir of shabby gentility of ‘‘ superior ”’ 
furnished lodgings. Not even the 
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brightness of the spring sunshine 
could make it anything but ugly. 

_ Clare looked round her with a feel- 
ing of distaste and repugnance. How 
she hated it all—the meanness, the 
shabbiness, the pinching of poverty. 
But to-morrow she would be leaving 
it all for ever. She thought of this 
now with a feeling half of relief, half 
of apprehension, for by this time to 
morrow she would be Mrs. Samuel 
Higson, and the shabby room would 
be replaced by an expensive hotel at 
Brighton, or perhaps Margate. Her 
simple preparations for the change 
were already made, her few posses- 
sions packed and sent away to the rail- 
way station ; only one task remained, 
and this she hoped to finish before 
daylight faded. 

A small fire was burning in the 
grate, and this she stirred into a 
blaze, then dropped on her knees on 
the threadbare hearthrug by the side 
of a ponderous armchair. 

There was a smali parcel on the 
chair, and with nervous fingers she 
began to unfold the wrappings, a 
curious, expectant look in her grey 
eves. The coverings removed at last, 
a bundle of letters was revealed, tied 
together with a ribbon. 

The girl held them in her hand for a 
moment as if debating whether to 
throw them to the flames as they 
were, but, as she hesitated, they sud- 
denly slipped from the loosely-tied 
ribbon and fell in a shower in her lap. 

Clare gave a quick gasp, almost like 
a sob, then sat still gazing at the little 
pile of closely-written sheets, every 
word of which had once meant so 
much to her. All the letters were 
dated five or six years ago; even the 
last was five years old, and as she 
looked at them, the past came back to 
her with a rush. 

What a difference had those six 
years made! Then, she had been a 
girl of twenty, happy and innocent, 
the only child of an indulgent father, 
and in love with, and loved by, the 
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hest man in the world. Now, a 
woman of twenty-six, wise in bitter 
experience, having felt the pinch of 

erty, hardened to the rebuffs and 
cruelties of the world, she looked back 
on that golden year of her girlhood, 
and winced as if with pain. She re- 
membered it all so clearly, though in 
the recent years she had tried so hard 
to forget; she remembered the old 
home, and all the dear, familiar sur- 
roundings, the happy childhood, and 
then. the advent of her sailor lover, 
who: had touched her womanhood into 
being. 

Im thought she wandered through 
the ald rooms, and paced the old walks 
in the twilight, and then with a pang 
she nemembered the bitterness of part- 
ing, and the agony of loneliness after 
his ship had sailed. Her memory 
leapt «on to the time of trouble that 
had followed, the sudden death of her 
father, leaving her quite unprovided 
for, and following immediately on this 
the loss of her lover’s ship. 

Thee next few years were too bitter 
to dwell on, and with a shudder at 
their remembrance she turned her 
thougfits to the present. The lonely 
struggie to keep starvation away was 
over inow, and to-morrow she would 
startia new life in which money and 
luxury would not be lacking. 

Yet’ she did not seem to find any 
pleasure in the prospect, for she at 
once dagected her thoughts back to the 
year off her happiness. 

_ For‘a few minutes she remained as 
if in a, dream, the sunbeams playing 
on her \soft hair, and lighting up the 
pale face, while she slowly passed her 
fingers:through the little pile of letters. 
Almost unconsciously she picked up 
the topmost letter and opened it; then, 
as she ‘read the first sentences, she 
suddenly; recovered herself as if with 
an effort. What was the good of 
brooding over the dead past. which 
could never return, what was the use 
of reviving old memories by reading 
again the: letters she had treasured so 
long? She folded the sheet again 
deliberately, and with steady hand 
dropped it-on the brightly-blazing fire. 

She gave a sharp breath as the flames 
Caught the paper, and then watched, 
as if fascinated, as it blazed up, un- 

andycrumpled. A word here 
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and there caught her eye, a name, an 
endearment; then the flames died 
down, and only a few charred frag- 
ments remained. 

Clare choked back the sob that 
suddenly rose in her throat. She had 
not dreamed it could pain so much to 
destroy those fragile sheets which 
were all that remained of her past 
happiness ; she had tried so hard to 
forget, that it came as a shock to her 
now to find how well she remembered. 

She looked now at the blackened 
scraps of the one letter she had 
burned, and then at the pile in her lap, 
and her lips quivered. A fierce long 
ing to read over again the familiar 
pages possessed her. For a moment 
she strove against it, then with a sob 
she opened the first letter, and began 
to read. 

The brightness of the April sun 
gradually grew fainter, then faded 
away, and the shadows softly crept up 
and lurked in the corners of the shabby 
room; but still the girl crouched on the 
hearthrug by the now dying fire, 
reading the letters by the fading light. 
Her eyes were shining, her pale cheeks 
flushed; the last five years had sud- 
denly slipped from her, and she was 
living again in the past. 

The last letter was reached, and 
with it a small package, which Clare 
opened with trembling fingers. In her 
hand lay a photograph, set in a thin 
gold frame, and a pair of laughing 
eyes smiled back at her. 

The spell was broken. As the girl 
gazed at the bright, boyish face of the 
picture, memory of the bitter reality 
returned to her with overwhelming 
force, and she buried her face in her 
hands in a passion of weeping. 

She recovered herself presently, and 
the heavy sobs that had shaken her 
slight frame ceased, and with cleared 
brain she set herself to review the past 
and present. She thought of the old 
ideals, the old hopes and aspirations, 
and the beautiful united life of mutual 
love and help that he and she had 
planned ; and the thought of what she 
had contemplated came to her with a 
shock. 

A few years ago she had thought to 
follow an ideal; to-morrow she was 
going to sell herself—yes, sell herself 
—for a home! She had never pre- 
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tended any affection for the middle- 
aged, vulgar man of business—her 
late employer—she had promised to 
marry, and she knew that he was only 
marrying her because she would be 
aseful to him as a social and business 
asset. He recognised that she was of 
other birth and breeding than himself, 
and he thought that as his wife she 
would give his home the necessary 
note of refinement, and procure him 
an entry to those circles which now 
turned the cold shoulder on him. She 
was a promising business speculation 
to him—no more. 

She realised the horrible sordidness 
of the bargain now. She would leave 
the struggle with poverty behind her 
for ever, it is true; but it was at the 
price of her ideals, her whole body and 
soul. 

How could she ever have contem- 
plated such a bargain, she thought 
now, her mind full of the reawakened 
thoughts and dreams of her girlhood. 

She gathered up the letters and rose 
to her feet; then crossing to the 
window, she looked once more at the 
pictured face. It was dusk now, but 
still light enough to see the strong, 
boyish face with the brave, laughing 
eyes. Clare choked back a sob, and 
pressed the picture to her lips. 

‘<I can’t, dear, I can’t,’’ she whis- 
pered, as if the living man were there 
to hear. ‘‘ You would be ashamed of 
me, wouldn’t you? ”’ 

She had made up her mind. With- 
out more delay she tied up the letters 
again and placed them carefully in her 
little dressing-bag, already packed 
with the necessaries for her journey of 
the morrow, and then, kissing the 
photograph again, she concealed it in 
the bodice of her dress. 

She found pen and ink, and, kneeling 
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by the rickety table at the window, 
wrote a few lines on a sheet of paper. 

‘* I have changed my mind, and am 
Please do not try to 
follow me. I am sorry to seem un- 
grateful to you, but I realise that 
marriage is impossible.’ That was 
all. 

She folded the letter and addressed 
the envelope with a steady hand, then 
opened her purse and counted the 
contained. There was not 
much, but it would perhaps be enough 
to keep her from starvation till she 
obtained some employment. She 
owed nothing to any one, and the rent 
of her littke room was paid till the end 
oi the week. 

Clare put the last of her possessions 
in her bag and turned to the’ cup- 
board. The simple costume she had 
intended for her wedding-dress hung 
there. It was not a very grand affair, 
but she had proudly refused to accept 
any money from her betrothed before 
her marriage, and her trousseau was 
of the simplest. Later on he would 


going away. 


, 


coms tt 


have made up for its 


doubtless 
deficiencies. 

She left the costume and donned an 
old coat and hat that hung beside ?t, 
which she had intended to = dis- 
card, then crossed to the window once 
more and looked out into the now 
darkened street. Over the housetops 
in the west the afterglow of the sun- 
set still lingered, but near at hand all 
was shadow. 

The girl’s hand closed over the 
portrait at her breast, and again she 
spoke in a whisper: ‘‘ It’s for you, 
dear,” she murmured. ‘‘ You shall 
not be ashamed of me.” 

Taking her bag in her hand, she 
went quietly down the stairs and out 
into the twilight. 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FIFTH 
COMPETITION. 


TE large.number of entries in our fifth competition is a most encouraging sign of 
“the interest which is being maintained by our readers. The standard gf work 
submitted is of the very highest order, and includes many interesting subjects. The 
Humber of entries for sporting subjects in Class B has been a little disappointing, 
and is not considered sutficient to justify two prizes, as originally intended, therefore 
it has been decided to give a first and second prize to the winners in Class A. The 
flame of the winner of the SPECIAL prize, value five pounds, offered in connection 
with this competition, will be given in our next issue. 

Reproductions of prize winners and a selection of those commended are given 
here. For each of the latter a fee of five shillings will be paid for a full page and 
halt a crown for the smaller size. In the next issue will appear the details of our 
Rext competition, with further reproductions of the present competition. 


In Class A the 1st Prize, value {1 1s., is is awarded to Mr. J. A. C. McAdam, 
awarded to Mr. A. W. Hamilton, Canadian 81 Castle Street, Luton, Bedfordshire. Title, 
Villa, Knock, Belfast. Title, ‘‘ Little ‘‘ Mischief.” 
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by Clarence Ponting. 
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“Dutch Interior,”"by J. A. Jarvis. 


“A Fo'e’sle Yarn,” by J. A. Jarvis. 
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Of exceptional interest to all music lovers,we shall be glad 
to send a copy of this booklet by Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
the famous conductor of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
to anyone who writes specifying Booklet No. 12. 


This booklet will make clear to you how highly the Pianola is regarded 

by great musicians. At the same time you should always remember that 

there is but ONE Pianola, made only by the Orchestrelle Company. The 

word ‘‘ Pianola”’ is the registered Trade Mark of the Orchestrelle Co., and 
is, therefore, only applicable to instruments of its manufacture. 


The Orchestrelle Co. 
AEOLIAN HALL 


135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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FTER a season, when the wearing seems to add to the intensity of these 
of black was compulsory, followed brilliant shades. The strong contrast, at 
by a period of delicate mauves and first, seems to be almost painful for eyes 
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The charm of the new furs taken at Paquin’s. 


greys, we find ourselves confronted with that have been so long accustomed to 
a vogue for very bright and vivid colours, soft, neutral tints of the most unassertive 
carried out in fabrics whose richness description. In a little while, no doubt, 
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LALA ALORS 5 SS OED 
ADE No. 
WARK. 314135. 


Gifs 


REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004. 


Stocking 


Supporters. 
THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Pateat.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 


Cotton. Silk. Cotton. Silk. 
Plain. Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 
No No. No. No. 
Maid’s Size... 4.10d. S4,1/3 __- 
Lady’sSize... 6.1/1 S6,1/7 *45,1/- 20, 1/6 
+ 99 +56, 1/3 46, 2/6 *75,1/6 *40, 2/6 
Lady’s Size ) 
WithShaped ; 7, 1/6 S7,2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
Band. ) 
* These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops 
7 By Post ld. per pair extra 


If unable to procure from your Draper apply to 
THE MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 














a) 

Geta RILEY'S BILLIARD TABLE 
and your boys will find their greatest 
pleasure in playing Billiards at Home. 

RILEY'S MINIATURE TABLES are built to any size 
yet always give the correct full-size table game. RILEY'S 
Billiard Tables to place on your own dining table cost from 
£3.7s. 6d. upwards. The6 ft. 4in. size, £5.5s. is suitable for 
mostrooms. RILEY'S Combine Dining and Billiard Tables 
are easily converted, and most converient from£13 10s. Cash 
or Easy Payments. These prices include all accessories. 
Carriage paid to nearest railway station. FREE on receipt 
of postcard. full detailed Illustrated Catalogue of Billiard and 
Dining Tables. 
E.J. Ricey. Lro., BOROUGH MILLS, ACCRINGTON _V/2 














THE FAMOUS The description given of the 


little “* Mab"’ as the finest 

shaving implement in the 

world is confirmed in 

thousands of testimonials. 
Black handle ... 2/6 
Ivory ,, coe SIG 
9 


“ ” The “MAB 
SAFETY RAZOR 
with extra blade, 
D rf Safety Sail 
wa 


of inferior blades are of 
little value, but perfection 
is attained when fitted with 
the famous “ Mab” hollow 
ground blades. __ 
* MAB* OO., 

Newhall Street, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

















FAMED 


THE 


Anaelus 
YER-PIAN(§ 


WORLD 





As Supplied to His Late Majesty 
KING EDWARD VII. 


The charm and delight in being able to play the 
jano can hardly be realised until you possess an 
NGELUS. 

The si licity and pl of the patented 
Expression Devices give you to the fullest extent 
the personal interest in rendering artistically the 
world’s best music. 


Expression Device (patented) 
The Melodant accentuates the melody or theme 
of the composition, giving just that exquisite human-like effect 
and independence of touch which mark the performance of the 
accomplished pianist. 


° (patented) controls every 
The Phrasing Lever variation of tempo, and 


gives a distinctive character to the performance. 


° (patented), the simple but infallible 
The Artistyle guide to musical rendition, incorpor- 
ates into one line the variations of tempo, touchand expression, 
giving to the performer a constant source of information 
regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. 


The ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANOS 


comprise pianos of the most artistic character, and include the 
famous BRINSMEAD, SIR HERBERT MARSHALL, 

ONS & ROSE, KNABE, WINKELMANN, SQUIRE, 
ac.,&c. These pianos have been carefully selected on account 
of their beauty of tone, perfect repetition, and durability. 








The 
° 
Angelus Player-Pianos 

can be played on the keyboard in the usual 
way, or with the Music Roll. 

The extraordinary success and popularity 
of the World-famed ANGELUS Player- 
Pianos is undoubtedly due to their Artistic 
Supremaey and moderate prices. 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No.25 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233 Regent Street, London, W. 
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we Shall learn to appreciate the bright 
purples, the deep crimsons, and the 
intense blues, which have been left so 
long untouched by Fashion’s votaries, 
but which appear again and again, both 
together and separately, upon the evening 
frocks which have been prepared for the 
early winter season. It is true that 
these vivid tints are subdued in many 


Photo] 


instances by semi-transparent veilings of 


chiffon or ninon de soie, chosen in soft 
tones of mist-grey or wallflower brown ; 
but even so, the bright colourings shine 
out here and there, and we frequently 
find their brilliant effect emphasised in 
quite a curious way by touches of gold 
or steel, silver or copper. These metallic 
embroideries are worked in _ heavy, 
glittering threads, jewelled sometimes 
with coloured stones, and quite barbaric 


New Hat trimmed with Sash Ribbon. 
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in their splendour. In the matter of day- 
gowns these effects are rendered even 
more striking when they are seen against 


a background of velvet and fur. 
* * nd 


The Coming Mode. 

Quite apart from the vivid brilliancy 
of the new colourings, to whose fascina- 
tions we are bound sooner or later to 


[Félix 


succumb, there is much that is wonder- 
fully attractive in the coming mode, if we 
regard the question merely from the 
picturesque point of view. The rich 
velvet gowns, for instance, are such as 
artists would love to paint, with their 
deep hems of fur, and their draped bodices, 
adorned with silk embroideries, and 
finished with collars of beautiful old lace. 
At Paquin’s, in Dover Street, where 
exclusive fashions are always to be seen 
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Simply press the button 
and the back of this 
luxurious Easy Chair will 
decline or automatically 
rise to any position—re- 


¥ lease the button and the 


back is instantly locked. 
The Leg Rest adjusts to 
various inclinations and 
when not in use slides 
under the seat. 


Setengee C2) of Adjustable 


airs - - - ost Fre: 








J. FOOT & SON, LTD. 
171 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 


























The olive-tinted skins of Spain’s fair Daughters have 





a rare Beauty that is without parallel on the Continent. 
A few drops of pure “471 1“ 


Eau de Cologne used 


daily in he basin moistens and preserves the skin 
from the keenness of the night winds and the glare 
of the sun. 


The Blue & Gold labelled “No. 4711" is pure. 


Beware of Imitations! 


Sold by all dealers in high class Perfumery. 
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the picturesque note is 
strongly insistent. An even- 
ing coat, for example, in white 
and gold brocade, has a bor- 
der of skunk by way of trim- 
ming, while another wrap of 
medieval inspiration, carried 
out in black and crimson 
embossed velvet, has a regal 
collar of ermine, which seems 
to carry one back to the six- 
teenth century. Touches of 
fur are to be seen, too, on 
many of the newest evening 
frocks, more than ever fasci- 
nating by reason of their 
incongruity, when we find 
bands of sable or skunk, for 
instance, among the diapha- 
nous draperies of tulle and 
ninon, chiffon and mousseline 
de soie. A very charming 
dinner dress in white satin is 
a case in point, with em- 
broideries in gold and pearl, 
and tunic draperies of lily- 
leaf green ninon, bordered 
with sable. The new colour 
at Paquin’s for the winter 
season is a clear, bright shade 
of nasturtium yellow, known 
as “‘ capucine,’”’ and particu- 
larly lovely in those rich, soft 
satins which will be used alike 
for day and evening gowns. 
On hats, in brown long-haired 
beaver, draperies and bows 
of capucine satin ribbon are 
used with excellent effect. 
In fact, one of the favourite 
combinations of colour for 
the coming winter will show 
a harmony in warm chestnut 
brown and _ palest golden 
yellow, with a touch of 
apricot in its composition. 
* * * 

New Fashions in Fur. 

In spite of the prohibitive 
prices which must of necessity 
be charged for some of the 
choicest and rarest skins this 
year, such, for example, as 
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One: of the latest Tunics. 
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Treat your 
| hair kindly 


You desire fine, beautiful hair. 
Therefore you must treat it 
kindly—nourish it, preserve it, 
care for it by regularly using 


OWLAND’S 
ACASSAR 
OIL 


“For Your Hair.” 


This preparation has been used for over 120 years—it 

has proved its value time and time again. Do not 

try experimental remedies on your hair—get a bottle 

of Rowlard’s Macassar Oil. Prices 3/6, 7/-, and 10/6, 

at your chemist’s. Also sold in a Golden colour for 
‘air or Grey Hair. 


Rowtanp & Son, 67, Hatton Garden, London, E.C, 


Bel OO ar 
Be Mechano- 
a DOCTOR of The rapy 
The Recognised Method of Drugless Healing 
£600 to £1,000 a year. 


WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL 


In a few months you can begin practising 
Mechano-Therapy—an elevating and highly 
paid profession for men and women. Simpler 
and more comprehensive than Osteopathy. 
Endorsed by physicians. A fascinating study, 
easy to learn. We teach you by mail or in 
class and guarantee success—an ordinary 
education and our course of instruction fits 
you fora professional life. Authorised diplo- 
mas to graduates. Work absorbingly interest- 
ing. Vast opportunities for social and finan- 
cial betterment. Special terms now. Write 
to-day for our 84-page illustrated prospectus 

ee. 








AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO - THERAPY 
Dept. 175, 120-126 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


DON'T WEAR ATRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions 
that draws the broken parts together, and 
binds them as you would a broken limb. 
It absolutely holds firmly and comfort- 
ably, and never slips. Always light and 
cool, and conforms to every movement of 
the body without chafing or hurting. I 
make it to your measure, and send it to 
you on astrict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and I have put my price 
so low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy 
it. Remember, I make it to your order 
zend it to you-—you wear it—and if it 
doesn't satisfy you, send it back to me, 
and I will refund your money. \That is 
the way I do business—always absol 'tely 
sands cf on the square—and I have sold to thou- 
salves = raat this way for the past ten years. Remember, I use no 
deal a arness, no lies, no fakes. Ijust give you straight business 

areasonable price. Write at once for my Illustrated Booklet. 


C.E. BROOKS," 85 Bank Bldgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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CUTICURA 


Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
for the alleviation of skin- 
tortured and disfigured in- 
fants. All that the fondest 
of mothers desires is found 
in these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients. Peace 
falls on distracted house- 
holds when Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment enter. 


Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.;_ Paris, 10. Rue 
de la Chaussee d’Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., 
Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta: China, Hong Kong 
Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; South Africa, 
Lennon, Ltd., Cep2 Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Sole Proprietors, 133, Columbus 
Avenue, Boston. 


KS" Post free. 32-page Cuticura book, an Au hority 
on th: Ca-> aid Tr_atm:2n: of Skin and Hair, 
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sable and chinchilla, it is already a 
foregone conclusion that furs will be 
more fashionable than ever. Skunk is a 
very favourite fur, and in one of our 
illustrations a glimpse is given of a 
beautiful skunk set, consisting of a stole 
and muff to match, photographed at 
Paquin’s. The fur is mounted in quite 
a new way on dark brown velvet and 
chiffon, so that each skin is seen separately, 
and to the best advantage, although 
at the same time they combine together 
to make a perfect whole. With this 
skunk set a large black hat is shown, 
with a full velvet crown, encircled with 
Saxe blue satin ribbon, and garlanded 
with the new roses in metallic tissue, 
with deep pink centres and with outer 
leaves in gold and silver net. To return 
for a moment to the subject of 
furs, some of the newest muffs are 
made in a V-shape, and carried out in 
skunk of a very fine soft quality, bordered 
flatly with white fox, and finished at the 
lower point of the triangle with a big 
knot of black velvet ribbon. A large, 
straight stole in bearskin has a giant 
muff to match, tied with black satin 
ribbon bows. The fur coats go to the 
two extremes, and are made either very 
long, with a view to their hiding 
altogether the gown beneath, or quite 
short, so that they may be light in 
weight, and therefore the more conveni- 


ent to wear when walking. 
* * * 


The Vogue for Ribbon. 

An interesting feature of the fashions 
of the moment takes the form of ribbon 
trimming, lavishly applied alike to gowns 
and millinery. This is a graceful and 
pretty mode, and one, moreover, which 
may well be encouraged since it is 
capable of endless interesting develop- 
ments. For the adornments of hats, for 
example, very wide sash ribbons are 
being used, draped in many different 
ways round the crowns, and not infre- 
quently gathered up into large bows 
high in front or at the side, where the 
oops ‘are arranged in, clusters, most 
ingeniously balanced one on the top of 
the other, and stiffened invisibly with 
wire, so that they may retain their 
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exalted position, even when stormy 
winds do blow. We give an illustration 
of one of the newest French hats, decorated 
with this broad sash ribbon trimming, and 
proving conclusively how very soft and 
becoming in effect this kind of adorn- 
ment can be, always supposing that it is 
arranged by clever fingers, and with a 
This hat shows 
one of the most popular shapes, so far as 
comparatively small 
cerned, and it is smoothly 
with soft black satin. One very large 
butterfly bow of ribbon forms the sole 
trimming, chosen in a vivid shade of 
royal blue, and very cleverly tied, so 
that the fan-shaped are 
spread out like wings on either side. 
On some of the large turban shapes 
covered with velvet, these 
ribbons are also being used, quite simply 
draped round the lower part of the hat, 
and then tied in a huge bow, high on one 
side. <A good effect is produced in a case 
of this kind when the ribbon is of velvet 
on one side and satin on the other, and 
two contrasting 
chestnut-brown 


due sense of proportion. 


headgear is con- 
covered 


wide loops 


wide sash 


when it also shows 
colours. On a_ dark 
velvet toque, for instance, a reversible 
ribbon velvet used, which is 
brown on one side and leaf-green on the 
other. The arrangement, both of the 
draperies round the crown and of the 
bow, will give plenty of opportunities 


can be 


for showing these contrasting shades 
to the best possible advantage. Other 


effective trimmings can be arranged with 
dark blue velvet ribbons, showing a 
reverse side in pale turquoise blue, or, 
again, in the contrast between black and 
gold, or deep purple and pale mauve. 
* as co 

Smart Afternoon Frocks. 

Since Nature herself seems disposed 
but little difference 
the summer 


just now to show 
between the winter 
seasons, Fashion shows a strong inclination 
to do likewise, and her latest suggestions 
for autumn and winter frocks, even for 
afternoon wear, include gowns in the 
thinnest and lightest of summer materials, 
the wearing of which, not so very long 
ago, would never have been contemplated 
seriously except in the very height of a 


and 
































For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 





This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and prominent 


Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. 


During that time the late Canon Fleming has been chairman of the 


Committee. Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable Lord Montague of 
Beaulieu, the Hon. H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., W. Hind-Smith, Esq., and 
others. In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their confidence in the Keeley Treatment 


is complete. 


So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations and 
substitutes which have sprung up in its path are but 
a natural consequence. 


However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 


have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak volumes P 
And 20 per cent. of our patients come through the 
recommendation of their family physician. 


It is a well-recognised ,fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 


The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


This Report can be had free on application to the Secretary. 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken, 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

“It really cures. It does what it professes to do.’’ 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 
9g West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by special arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s own 
home, or to travel with patient. 





FOR THE TOILET. 


The illustration given below shows a 
few of the excellent preparations of the 
Zenobia Laboratories of Loughborough, 





whose Sweet-Pea Blossom and Lily of the 
Valley perfumes must be among the very 
finest grades of scent obtainable. There 
1s a delicious charm about the Zenobia 
brands which is quite distinct from anything 
else, and ladies who enjoy the true odour 
of the natural flowers will do well to write 
tothe makers for a sample of some of their 
Perfumes. Three penny stamps should be 
enclosed to pay the cost of the postage, a 


trifling sum which will be amply repaid by 
the dainty little box received in return 
for it. 


THE DOG FOOD PAR 
EXCELLENCE. 

The article entitled, “Is Hunting 
Doomed,” which appears in this issue of 
the “Pall Mall Magazine” will appeal 
with particular interest to all who keep 
dogs, either for hunting purposes or as 
domestic pets, and it will certainly not be 
out of place in the same issue to call 
attention to the merits of “ Melox,” the 
ideal dog food. It is a most excellent diet 
for dogs of all kinds, but is exceptionally 
beneficial in the case of bitches and fox- 
hound puppies, producing unique results 
in the case of the former, and adding bone 
and stamina to the puppies to a degree 
quite unequalled by other foods. ‘‘ Melox”’ 
should certainly be given a trial by all who 
have the upkeep and welfare of dogs at 
heart, and that its regular use will follow 
is the justifiable boast of its makers. 


’ 
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£6,500 Worth of these Tatcho Brushes To Be Given Away 


have been received as to the method of, and 


£6,500 worth of the improved new style 
Tatcho Hair-Health Brushes are to be given 
away absolutely free of charge. 

Every reader of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
is entitled to one of these presentation brushes. 

The New Tatcho Hair-Health Brush differs 
from all other hair brushes. Instead of having 
the bristles in tufts, the bristles are set separately 
in a pneumatic cushion. This makes a beauti- 
fully resilient brush, the 


bristles of which are 
peculiarly penetrating 


and yet non-irritating. 
With the new Tatcho 
Brush the scalp and hair 
can be kept absolutely 
fre from unsightly 
scurf, Further, this 
brush is the only brush 
that can be kept clean 
without trouble. After 
using, one has only to 
draw the bristles across 
the hand and every ad- 
herent particle of scurf 
immediately falls off. 
Most men and women 
who possess a good head 
of hair know, and will 
tell you, that Tatcho, 
the Hair Grower, dis- 
covered, used, and 
originally advertised and 
gratuitously distributed 
by Mr. Geo. R. Sims, 
and an intelligently used 








The Tatcho 
Hair-Health 
Hair Brush. 
The best in the 


hair brush, are the best png nee erga 
. . 0 mwven 
ofall tonics for restoring away. Why 


the vigour of the hair. mee eure 


With Tatcho and an 
efficient hair brush you 
have all you need to 
cultivate and preserve 
the hair. 

A Doctor whose name isa household word in 
this country writes: ‘‘ Tatcho. positively grows 
hair, as I well know and have proved. There 
1s nothing like Tatcho and brushing, provided 
the brush is capable of instant cleansing. When 
it is considered that the hair, which is by 
nature greasy (and often greased as well), is a 
part upon which millions of floating organisms 
§favitate every minute of the day, it is clear 
that the ordinary hair brush, by reason of the 
close setting of the tufts of bristles, is frequently 
ee eden —_dandrufi and other micro-organ- 
aan es embedded in and clinging to the 
lodged > ‘they germinate and cannot be dis- 
an a brush you call your Hair-Heaith 
quited = us all the necessary conditions re- 
thee prev ent the return of these impurities 

the scalp. 

Pha Mr. Geo. R. Sims had Tatcho launched 
commercial basis, hundreds of suggestions 


MR. GEO. R. SIMS 


time for, using Tatcho. 
grateful public acknowledgment of such. 


The Company make 
The 


medical gentleman’s suggestion quoted above is 
undoubtedly in the public interest, and though 
it will entail a considerable outlay of capital 
(£6,500), the Company has decided to give it 


due effect. 


It has been decided to present one of these 


FREE 


To Users of 


TATCHO 


Nir. Geo. R. Sime’ 


Genuine, Good, 


Hair-Grower. 





True ou 


valuable brushes free of 
all expense to each ap- 
plicant who desires to 
profit by Mr. Geo. R. 
Sims’s Tatcho, the true 
hair-grower, in order 
that he may personally 
test its inestimable ad- 
vantages. The evidence 
required that the appli- 
cant for the Hair- 
Health Brush is a user 
of the Hair Grower will 
be the purchase of a 
2/9 bottle (post free, 
with the Tatcho Hair- 
Health Brush, for 3/1). 
Application must be 
made to the Chief 
Chemist, Tatcho Labo- 
ratories, 5 Great Queen 
Street, London. 

The sole reason for 
making this unique ofter 
is to enable users of Mr. 
Geo. R. Sims’s wonderful 
Hair Grower Tatcho to 
obtain the fullest pos- 
sible benefit in the 
shortest possible time, 
thereby adding to the 


reputation Tatcho in 
itself already enjoys. 
Further supplies of 


Tatcho may be had from 


chemists and stores everywhere, 1/—, 2/9 and 4/6. 
The present offer is available to November 30th 
next, after which date it will become void. 





FREE BRUSH COUPON. 


One brush only will be supplied to each user. 





THIS COUPON entitles the holder who desires to benefit by 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims's discovery of Tatcho (the true Hair Grower) 
to One Patent Hair- Health Brush FREE OF ALL CHARGE, 
in terms of the special announcement set forth inthe Nuvember 
issue of THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 





Name of Applicant................0000 sia ides cana 
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good old-fashioned really hot summer. 
However, the edict has gone forth, and 
even although She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed 
may be responsible eventually for many 
serious colds and coughs, and influenzas, 
her faithful votaries will, no doubt, feel 
compelled to obey her decree. It should 
be added, perhaps, that when these dainty 
dresses in ninon de soie and chiffon are 
worn out of doors, they will be covered 
entirely by those long coats in fur or in 
velvet, which seem to have been brought 
to such a state of perfection this year, 
chiefly with a view to their being worn 
over these frocks carried out in fragile 
summer fabrics. These gowns, by the 
way, are arranged, as a rule, with long 
tunics, which are made in some trans- 
parent fabric and worn over a close-fitting 
under-robe of bright, soft satin, which is 
complete in itself. 
* * * 


Tunics and Ribbon Em broideries. 

Among our illustrations will be found 
a: picture of one of the latest of these 
tunic-gowns, carried out in black ninon 
de sole and made up over ivory-white 


satin. Should such a frock as this be 
worn out of doors in November, it would 
naturally hide its glories under a long 
coat in seal-musquash or black broad- 
tail. In fact, some of the leading furriers 
have already been busy designing special 
coats and pelisses to be worn over these 
thin, light frocks, made in various 
fashionable furs, and also in satin, trim- 
med with fur. To return, however, to 
our picture of one of the latest tunics, 
it is worthy of note that the deep border 
of embroidery is composed of a floral 
design, carried out entirely in black and 
white satin ribbon. The decorative 
water-lily rosettes are of black satin 
ribbon, outlined with a narrow white 
border and finished with white satin 
centres, while the other sprays of flowers 
and foliage are made entirely in black 
ribbon. The tunic itself, too, is hemmed 
throughout with broad black satin ribbon, 
the same ribbon being used for the waist- 
belt, which is finished so prettily on one 
side with a water-lily rosette. The white 
satin elbow sleeves are veiled with black 
ninon and hemmed with black satin 
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ribbon in the same way as the rest of the 
tunic. The hat is of black satin, gar- 
landed with ribbon flowers, and lined 
under the broad brim with black velvet. 
One of the new hand-bags may be seen 
in the same picture, designed in a quaint 
medizval shape and carried out in black 
leather vepoussé work. Hand-bags of 
these reasonable dimensions, and some 
that are even larger, will be very popular 
during the winter, in spite of the fact that 
we have been faithfully promised the 
speedy return of the pocket, even in the 
case of smart afternoon gowns. On the 
tailor-made skirts, pockets are already a 
delightful actuality, made in large, sensi- 
ble sizes, and securely fastened at the 


top with a flap and a button. 
* * 


* 
Velvet, Fur and Lace. 

It is difficult to imagine a more fas- 
cinating combination of fabrics than that 
which is offered by the tasteful arrange- 
ment of velvet and fur, with beautiful 
real lace. The harmony between them 
seems to be complete, and it is pleasant 
to be able to chronicle the fact that many 
of the most distinguished of the new 
winter gowns are being arranged in 
velvet, with trimmings of lace and fur, 
the final effect being brightened and 
improved almost invariably by the clever 
introduction of satin ribbons, in the form 
either of large chouxz, or long floating ends. 
Our remaining picture shows a beautiful 
Paris gown, carried out on these lines, 
and proving conclusively the charm of a 
perfect harmony in black and white. 
The gown itself is made in black velvet 
of a rich, soft quality, and it will be 
noticed, at the first glance, that the 
skirt, although it is cut in a straight and 
narrow shape, is by no means uncom- 
fortably tight. The lower part of the 
skirt is covered with a deep flounce of 
very beautiful Venetian point lace, 
arranged above a border of skunk. The 
hat worn with this gown has a crown of 
black velvet and a wide brim of white 
ninon, lined underneath with strappings 
of black velvet ribbon, and trimmed with 
a very full mount of black and white 


goura plumage. 
M. W. 











